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CHAPTER XXXV. 
GOOD-BY TO BOHEMIA. 


ISS MADGE HATHAWAY’S 

ball has reached its zenith. 
_ The ceremony of supper is over; waltz, 
galop, and waltz are succeeding each 
other with genuine after-supper celeri- 
ty; a glimmer of pearly day-dawn 
through the half-open Venetians al- 
ready shows the flaws on beauty’s 
cheek, and affords the hard-worked 
musicians the welcome assurance that 
even the spirit of a Bohemian ball can- 
not be kept up for ever. 

Among all the hundreds of party- 
givers in and out of London society to- 
night, I should say that few have more 
cause for self-congratulation than 
Madge Hathaway. Her guests have 
enjoyed themselves with an unrestrain- 
ed heartiness oftener met with perhaps 
in the outside artist world than in the 
great one. The champagne, supper, 
music—all have turned out irreproach- 
ably. Dionysius Robinson, that Ursa 
Major of theatrical critics, who never 
goes to any other balls in the profes- 
sion but Madge’s, has not only been 
present, but has failed to take offence 
at anything. And lastly—tlate ‘tis 
true, but however little one may have 
of his company, a viscount is a vis- 
count always—Lord Stair has just put 
in an appearance—‘‘on his way,” so 


Madge explains afterward to her 
friends, looking half an inch taller as 
she speaks, ‘‘from a ball, with royalty 
present, at the Dowager Duchess of St. 
Ives’s !” 

With all her sterling virtues, Miss 
Hathaway is not free from the one lit- 
tle British vice of title-loving. Rigid 
Hetty Robarts, presiding over her har- 
lequin tea service at a Bayswater ket- 
tledrum, could scarcely be gladder of 
a lord, fresh from the atmosphere of 
duchesses and princes, than is this 
frank-hearted, sham-detesting little ac- 
tress, in her St. John’s Wood ball- 
room. 

Supper, as I have said, is over as a 
ceremony, but supper, in its more inti- 
mate and convivial sense, has scarcely 
reached its height, when the announce- 
ment of Lord Stair’s noble name causes 
an excitement among Madge’s guests. 
The hostess herself is in the supper 
room (the entire garden of the house 
canvassed in, boarded, and gas-lit for 
the occasion), with three or four devoted 
attendants ministering to her needs. 
Of these one holds her plate, a second 
her glass, a third the champagne bot- 
tle. To Jack Chamberlayne as a spe- 
cial favor—perhaps because his un- 
steady hands best suit the office— 
Madge has intrusted her gloves and 
bouquet. Similar little groups of suns 
and satellites are to be seen on all 
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sides, and on all sides is merry heart- 
whole laughter, and a conspicuous ab- 
sence of those heavy and serious flirta- 
tions to be met with in entertainments 
of a different class. Not one of Madge’s 
lady guests but is connected more or 
less directly with the stage; and they 
have come to Madge’s ball frankly to 
dance, to drink champagne, to be 
amused! Pass your life in represent- 
ing business love scenes, at so many 
shillings or pounds a night—the same 
love scene, if the public approve, for 
three hundred nights, it may be, at a 
stretch—and you will soon grow to dis- 
connect the employment with any idea 
of pastime. Young gentlemen accus- 
tomed to furnish ball-room small talk 
for Belgravian partners not unfre- 
quently have to attest the truth of this 
statement when they would pour the 
same honeyed utterances into the hard- 
ened and unbelieving ears of ‘‘ the pro- 
fession.” 

Lord Stair makes his way in, his 
crush hat under his arm, amid the 
evergreens and silver-paper flowers 
that deck the entrance door to the sup- 
per room; and Madge, with her real 
smile and her imitation diamonds, 
runs forward to meet him. She does 
not like the man; her woman’s in- 
stincts are too true for that; but, as I 
have been forced to confess for her, 
she dearly likes his title. And when 
you remember that Lydia Montmorenci 
is not six yards distant—poor Lydia 
Montmorenci, her very dearest friend, 
and who has been making vain efforts 
to secure even a baronet for her ball 
next week—you will not be disposed 
to judge Madge Hathaway’s weakness 
too severely. 

**So good of you, my Lord! I was 
beginning to fear I should not have 
the honor—if I had been quite sure of 
your Lordship’s coming, I would have 
delayed the supper hour, but——” 

**Supper is an indiscretion I neve1 
commit myself,” says Lord Stair cool 
ly, taking his place at Madge’s side, to 
the discomfiture of her other atten- 
dants, Jack Chamberlayne excepted. 
‘*If Iam in time, however, to be Miss 
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Hathaway’s cup-bearer, I am more 
lucky than I deserve. Ah—Chamber- 
layne! You here? I thought the 
doctors had forbidden you to keep 
such late hours.” 

‘*That is what I have been telling 
him all along,” cries kind-hearted 
Madge. ‘‘But poor Jack is as per- 
verse asa baby. Now, did I, or did I 
not, order you not to be here to-night, 
Mr. Chamberlayne? Answer truly.” 

‘* You sent me an invitation, and you 
told me to stay away,” replies Jack 
captiously. He is looking more hag- 
gard even than his wont—a very death- 
head at Madge’s feast. His cheeks are 
livid, save where one patch of fever 
stains them; his eyes glassy and star- 
ing. ‘How the was I to know 
which was meant in sincerity ?” 

‘* Whenever a lady is concerned you 
may be quite sure that what she advo- 
cates most she desires least,” says Lord 
Stair. ‘‘It isarule, my dear boy, that 
you will hardly ever find to be wrong 
on application.” 

‘*Indeed. I prefer my own experi- 
ence, on all subjects, you see, to that 
of other people.” 

Jack’s tone is as near rudeness as 
possible. Though his first fierce jeal- 
ousy of Lord Stair died long ago, his 
hatred for him personally remains vi- 
tal as ever. And to-night Jack is cu- 
riously disposed to quarrel with every 
one. Leah’s last words, her face as 
she spoke to him of repentance ‘‘ at the 
eleventh hour,” linger unpleasantly in 
his recollection. If I were not afraid 
of using language altogether too gran- 
diloquent for the occasion, I should al- 
most be inclined*to say that Jack 
Chamberlayne’s conscience pricks him. 

‘Right, perfectly right,” returns 
Lord Stair, with his usual conciliatory 
air of patronage. ‘‘No wisdom like 
that which we acquire practically—eh, 
Jack? And life in these days supplies 
a tolerably wide experience to most 
men, provided they possess the es- 
sential faculty of keeping their eyes 
open.” 

‘*Keeping their eyes open! What 
do you mean by that? I don’t sup- 
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pose you are alluding to me, sir, are 
you ¢” 

‘*T am alluding to all men—to myself 
most of all,” answers Lord Stair plea- 
santly. ‘* Whatever wisdom I may pos- 
sess—and it is not great—has come to 
me at first hand generally *"—and he 
turns with an air of gallantry to 
Madge—*‘‘ from the cruel treatment I 
have received at the hands of your 
sex, Miss Hathaway !” 

It is long before Miss Hathaway fin- 
ishes her supper. A viscount support- 
ing one’s plate and filling one’s cham- 
pagne glass is not, Madge feels, a sight 
to slur over before all one’s dearest 
friends. At last, however, her duties 
as hostess recall her to the ball-room, 
and then Jack Chamberlayne, who has 
been sitting fixedly watching the emp- 
ty bottles on the supper table, rises 
and comes up abruptly to Lord Stair. 

‘* You put my question off just now, 
so I deferred it until we were alone. 
What do you mean by your remark 
about a man keeping his eyes open? 
Because, if you meant it for me . 

‘*For you, my dear Chamberlayne!’ 
repeats Iago soothingly. ‘* You really 
disconcert me. What right could I 
possibly have to give an opinion? 
Every fellow’s affairs are his own—I— 
I ” 

‘* You shall eat your words, or make 
them plainer,” interrupts Jack in ea 
hoarse undertone, his slight frame all 
a-quiver with agitation. ‘‘I know 
what you mean perfectly well. Do 
you think I have not heard your cursed 
way of sneering down other women’s 
reputation? You alluded——No, I will 
not mention names here. But you take 
me for a very different man to what 
I am, if you think I shall allow a cow- 
ardly innuendo of that kind to pass.” 

A flush not good to see rises on Lord 
Stair’s forehead; the fingers of 
gloved right hand close upon each 
other with ominous tightness. Then 
the unwonted impulse dies; the second 
nature, which in him has become 
stronger than nature itself, gains the 
ascendancy. 

‘If I were not sure,” he remarks 


, 
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with calm indolence of tone, with the 
whole look and manner of a man too 
absolutely beyond the reach of an af- 
front to feel the necessity of resenting 
it—'‘‘if I were not sure that you don’t 
mean a syllable you say, Jack, I should 
take the liberty of calling you ” 

** What, sir? Pray go on.” 

**An exceedingly foolish boy, trying 
to pick a quarrel with a friend old 
enough to be his father. A quarrel— 
between us—for language that was 
never used, respecting a subject that 
never existed! Apropos of nothing, 
Jack "—Lord Stair comes a step near- 
er, and rests his hand upon the other’s 
shoulder—‘*I believe, now I think of 
it, that I am charged with a message 
for you.” 

‘*A message,” repeats Jack, sullenly 
shifting his position, and only half re- 
assured. 


‘*From Mrs. Chamberlayne.” The 


opening bars of the cotillion, the final 


dance of Madge’s ball, have by this 
time cleared the supper room of its last 
loiterers; so Lord Stair commits no in- 
discretion in mentioning Leah's name. 
** When I took leave of her outside the 
opera house at midnight, | promised to 
send you home early if 1 found you 
here. But I am afraid at this hour in 
the morning the word ‘early’ has not 
quite the significance an anxious wife 
would desire.” 

Lord Stair’s expression of face is ge- 
nial, his manner—smooth, unconcern- 
ed, cautious—supplies no interpreta- 
tion whatsoever to his speech. Yet, 
in a second, Jack’s passion-sharpened 
faculties grasp the meaning it was in- 
tended they should grasp. 

‘**Outside the opera—at midnight— 
I don’t know what you are driving at. 
Mrs. Chamberlayne was on her way to 
the Duchess of St. Ives’s ball. Do you 
mean to tell me you did not meet her 
there ?” 

‘*Well, no.” Softly, deliberately, 
Lord Stair speaks, feeling no more pity 
for his hearer than vacillation as to his 
own scheme of vengeance. ‘‘I had 
had the pleasure of being in Mrs. Cham- 
berlayne’s box during the last act— 
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charmingly Patti sang for us in ‘ Rosi- 
na,’ but this new tenor is a delusion— 
all new tenors are delusions! Mrs, 
Chamberlayne quitted the theatre on 
my arm, and——” 

‘*And from the opera went on to 
Fitzosborne house. What’s the good 
of making a long story out of no- 
thing?” 

Lord Stair pauses for a minute. 
looks at Jack Chamberlayne hard. 

‘*Mrs, Chamberlayne’s intention was 
to have proceeded to Fitzosborne 
house, I know; but while I was search- 
ing for her carriage she was seized 
with sudden faintness, and, I imagine, 
returned home. Oh, my dear fellow, 
you need not alarm yourself.” For 
Jack’s face has turned bloodless. 
‘*Mrs. Chamberlayne’s indisposition 
was, I am persuaded, of a most transi- 
tory nature, and I had the satisfac- 
tion of leaving her in excellent profes- 
sional care 5 

‘* Professional |” 

**Our old Paris friend, M. Danton— 
you know, of course, that he is in 
London ?—by a lucky accident was 
passing along before the opera house 
at that moment. I left Mrs. Chamber- 
layne on his arm.” 

Long ago in this story I remarked 
there were some few honest points in 
Jack Chamberlayne’s character, be- 
yond the lights of a Bell Baltimore to 
discover. There is courage in him 
also, and manhood—beyond anything 
Lord Stair looked for. No well-bal- 
anced casuistries, no enlightenments 
from modern thought, perplex poor 
Jack. Of the philosophy which makes 
our nervous system the supreme arbi- 
ter, our notions of good and evil de- 
pendent on certain inherited condi- 
tions of our bodily organization, he 
never heard. In his own old-fashion- 
ed, inconsistent, stumbling way, he 
has his own poor conception of right, 
and acts up to it. And so, even be- 
fore Lord Stair ceased speaking, 

He had seen his duty, a dead sure thing, 

And went in for it, there and then. 

Leah has disobeyed him: short and 
sharp shall be the reckoning between 


He 
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them; but that is for the future. 
before Lord Stair, the self-elected de- 
tective, who has chosen to betray her, 
will he utter a word, show a trace of 


feeling, that may do her wrong. He is 
her protector still—her protector at 
least until she has had the chance of 
self-defence. Not through weakness 
of his shall a shadow of suspicion rest 
upon her good name. 

‘*M. Danton? I had almost forgot- 
ten the name. A fellow who lived in 
your Paris boarding-house, played on 
the piano, and that sort of thing, wasn’t 
he? A very good sort of fellow, if I 
recollect right, and a favorite of Mrs. 
Chamberlayne’s. As you say, you 
could not have left her under better 
care,” 

Thus, with death at his heart, does 
Jack Chamberlayne force his tongue to 
speak. 

Lord Stair looks straight at him for 
a@ moment or two insilence. ‘‘ And so 
you are not going to quarrel with me 
this time, Jack,” he exclaims with a 
laugh. ‘And quite right too! There 
is not a man or woman living, a wo- 
man especially, worth the trouble of 
Good night, old 
fellow. I don’t know what you Bene- 
dicks may say, but for sober old bach- 
elors like me, it is time to be thinking 
of home.” 

After this fashion they part. If, un- 
suspected by himself, some rudimcnta- 
ry kind of conscience should exist 
within Lord Stair, it is possible that 
the look of Jack Chamberlayne’s face 
may haunt him in the dark days of 
gout and rheumatism yet to come ! 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 

For the face wears a look that in 

our smooth, artificial, nineteenth-cen- 

tury lives we are seldom called upon to 

behold—the impotent despair of weak- 

ness that shall soon become unreason. 

May you, reader, be spared from ever 
witnessing the like ! 

Away out of the house of feasting, 
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away from the cruel din of violins, of 
moving feet, of merry voices. So Jack 
Chamberlayne, scarce conscious of his 
actions, makes his last exit from the 
debatable land called Bohemia. Morn- 
ing is softly breaking as he quits 
Miss Hathaway’s villa; by the time he 
reaches Piccadilly the rose-flush of sun- 
rise already lies on tree and house roof ; 
the first fair day of a new July—glad- 
dest month of the twelve to simple 
workers among fields and hedgerows— 
has been given to the world. 

Mr. Chamberlayne fits his latch-key, 
this time with no trembling hand, into 
the lock; unfastens the door of the ho- 
tel, and walks quickly, as if his old 
schoolboy strength had come back to 
him, up the stairs. 

As he reaches the first landing, the 
door of his wife’s dressing-room opens, 
and a white figure appears there. 
Worn, heavy-eyed, and still with a 
tranquil expression round her lips, 
Leah advances a step or two to meet 
her husband. 

‘“*You are late, Jack—early rather 
—I have just been watching the sun 
rise,” she whispers. ‘*‘ When we can- 
not sleep it seems so good to see the 
day come.” 

He pushes her roughly aside—for she 
has attempted to rest her hand upon 
his arm—enters the dressing-room, 
locks the door; then crosses over to 
one of the windows, draws back the 
curtain, and stands watching her; all 
this in silence, more fraught with 
meaning to Leah than any speech to 
which she has listened in her life. 

At last—‘‘Come here,” he exclaims 
curtly; his voice makes her shudder. 
She is accustomed to hear it loud, 
harsh, passionate, not concentrated, 
self-collected, like this. ‘‘ Oh, a little 
closer, please.” For Leah has drawn 
back from him; she leans wearily rest- 
ing her arms upon the back of an arm- 
chair. ‘‘ You are strong enough surely 
to stand unsupported, and look me in 
the face for the space of about three min- 
utes? What we have got to say to each 
other will scarcely take longer. Ihave 
seen Lord Stair, Mrs. Chamberlayne.” 
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‘*Lord Stair told me that he intend- 
ed to see you at Miss Madge Hath- 
away’s !” 

‘Lord Stair quitted you last outside 
the opera house. At what hour did 
you return to this hotel ?” 

‘*T should imagine at five or ten 
minutes past twelve. It does not take 
long to drive from Covent Garden to 
Piccadilly.” 

‘*It would be too much to ask, per- 
haps, why you went through the form 
of returning here at all ¢” 

** Jack !” 

‘‘We have had the whole question 
out before, remember. I told you 
that on the day you renewed, or rather 
on the day I discovered you had re- 
newed, a certain intimacy, we should 
wish each other good-by. It is impos- 
sible for you to have forgetten this.” 

“‘T have renewed no intimacy. I 
met M. Danton by accident as 1 was 
leaving the opera—and I had turned 
faint—you know how little strength I 
had for it all when I started—when I 
asked you to come with me to-night— 
and I was glad, too, if you force me to 
tell the truth, to be rid of Lord Stair.” 

‘*The truth—spoken from you to 
me! Well, Leah, I believe you for 
once. Lord Stair has lived his day. 
You are ambitious—you told me that, I 
remember, in Paris—and you intended 
from the first that Lord Stair should 
help us on in the world you affect, be 
our stepping-stone to dukes, duchesses, 
and the like. He has done it. Now 
let us be rid of him. In any confes- 
sion you choose to make of your own 
heartlessness or ingratitude, I believe 
you.” 

‘*My heartlessness!” she repeats. 
‘““My ingratitude toward Lord 
Stair si 

**Your ingratitude, black as night, 
to me,” thunders Jack, his coolness 
forsaking him. ‘‘I was no saint, I 
know—I pretended to nothing of the 
kind when I married—but I did begin 
by loving you, and would have made 
you happy if you had had a heart of 
flesh, not stone. Look at the way I 
have saved your whole family, by ——! 
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Look what your father owes me al- 
ready—and scarce a week but I get one 
of his plausible begging letters still: 
‘For the sake of his beloved Leah— 
the sweet and innocent tie that binds 
us together’! Ah, Colonel Pascal will 
find the difference. I consider myseli 
bound to the imposter no longer, 
by ——!” 

‘Stop !” exclaims Leah, the dark 
glow of passion in her eyes. ‘* Before 
you insult me, or, which is worse, my 
father to my face, hear what I have to 
say. Do you think I have watched 
alone during the hours of this night— 
do you think I have watched the sun 
rise on another day, without forming 
some plans for leaving the hateful 
slavery of my life ¢” 

‘*T have no doubt of it whatever. It 
would be too much, I suppose, to ask 
whose superior wisdom has guided 
your resolution ¢” 

**If you mean M, Danton,” she re- 
plies, her manner altering in an in- 
stant, ‘‘you are as blindly, grossly 
wrong as you have always been in your 
suspicions. I met M. Danton by acci- 
dent, as { might have met any other 
acquaintance of old days. He walked 
with me to my carriage, was with me 
altogether about ten minutes, or less, 
In all human probability, I should say 
that M. Danton and myself will never 
speak to each other again while we 
live.” ° 

‘*You seem rather unduly agitated 
under such circumstances,” remarks 
Jack, upon whom not a change in her 
voice and face is thrown away. ‘‘ The 
recollection of a casual meeting of an 
acquaintance to whom you will proba- 
bly never speak again while you live, 
need scarcely, I should have thought, 
cause your lips to tremble, your breath 
to come short, your cheeks But 
enough of all this !” he exclaims, with 
accents of irrepressible disgust. ‘* Act 
with me, be false with me, no longer. 
Your game is played out, to the very 
last card, as far as I am concerned, 
The rest,” Jack says this with a laugh 
that might make your heart ache, *‘is 
for the lawyers. There shall be no 
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scandal, you know. I wish to do my 
duty, to cast less slur upon you than 
you merit. There shall be nothing to 
hinder you from going to balls and 
dinner parties still. Incompatibility 
of disposition—Mr. Chamberlayne’s 
vile temper—any excuse you or your 
family prefer can be given to the world. 
But I will keep to the letter of what I 
threatened. We will live together no 
longer !” 

** Because I have disobeyed you, ac- 
cidentally ? I don’t seek to change 
your resolution, Jack; I ask you sim- 
ply to reflect upon what you are say- 
ing. Because M. Danton, not Lord 
Stair, walked with me from the door 
of the opera to my carriage 

‘*Because you have deceived me 
from the hour you became my wife, 
and before, and others know it as well as 
I. Would you make me believe that 
Lord Stair—curse him, I say, with his 
smiling, sneering innuendoes—would 
you have me think Lord Stair knew no- 
thing of your actions in the Rue Casti- 
glione ¢ Speak out, and if you care for 
yourself, keep as near the facts as your 
tongue can come. Did Lord Stair 
know of the attachment, the romance— 
I will use pretty words for ugly sub- 
jects—that existed between you and 
Danton in the days before you married 
me ¢” 

He advances a step or two nearer, 
his face, his gestures, at every minute 
becoming more dangerous. But Leah 
neither blanches nor shrinks away— 
Leah, who for weeks past has moved 
and slept and dreamed under the cold 
foreshadowing of this scene, now that 
the scene is verily being enacted, goes 
through her part in it with nerves of 
steel. 

‘*You ask me the question curiously 
apropos, Jack.” Thus soft and un- 
moved comes her answer. ‘‘ Before 
you returned home I had made up my 
mind to te!l you—all that there is to 
be told on this very subject. If you re- 
collect, I wished to make confession to 
you once before—it was on the night 
when the Robartses had dined with us. 
I told you then that if you knew the 
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whole truth, instead of half, as re- 
garded the past, it might be better. I 
was wetk enough to hope that we 
might have made a fresh start—yes, 
you and I, Jack—and have grown to be 
more to each other than we had ever 
been before. And then you were harsh, 
or I turned coward—perhaps it was 
only that—I turned coward, and the 
good moment passed. Jack, just at 
first, when we were married, I used to 
try my best—do you know ?—to make 
things smooth.” 

‘* With tears, and silence, and mop- 
iny. ‘Will you drive to-day?’ ‘If 
driving gives you pleasure, dear Jack !’ 
‘Will you have a boat for the after- 
noon?’ ‘If you care about boating, 
dear Jack !’ I remember the cheerful 
kind of spirit in which your endeavors 
were made.” 

‘* Until that morning in Rome when 
you read Deb’s letter, and everything 
in our lives turned to bitterness. I 
don’t go back to this to shield myself, 
for indeed I am afraid of nothing now, 
your anger or another’s. The heart 
within me is dead,” says Leah, ‘‘ and 
hope and fear are dead too. Only— 
well, I suppose none of us sink quite 
so low as to wish to seem worse to 
others than we are. And so I would 
like you to believe that at first I did 
try to do the duty that lay before me. 
I would like you to believe, also, that 
I have never passed one day since my 
marriage—no, have never woke on one 
morning, without realizing the great- 
ness of the wrong I committed in be- 
coming your wife.” 

Jack stares at her blankly. 

‘Cut the introduction short,” he 
exclaims. ‘‘I have no taste, as you 
know, for tall talk. You are only 
wasting time in words.” 

**And as to my conduct before, 
nothing can excuse me, I know; and 
yet, sometimes, when I remember how 
I had been brought up, and how gen- 
erously you had acted about money to 
my father, and how near our wedding 
day had come _ before No, no,” 
she interrupts herself bitterly, ‘‘ there 
was no excuse for me—not the shadow 
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of one; and you are right. I am only 
wasting time on words. Jack, what I 
have yet to tell you, what I ought to 
have told you long ago, is this. One 
Sunday evening, October the 15th, it 
must have been, little Deb was sick. I 
had been sitting at her side all day, 
and papa and Naomi were away, and 
without intending any evil I walked 
out in the Tuileries garden and as far 
as the Champs Elys¢es with M. Danton. 
I was away out of Madame _ Bonchré- 
tien’s house altogether two hours——” 

**Alone! You and Danton alone ! 
Get on with the story quick,” says 
Jack Chamberlayne hoarsely. ‘* Let me 
know the measure of your disgrace 
with as little delay as possible.” 

‘Disgrace |!” exclaims Leah, lifting 
up her face, and looking straight and 
undaunted into her husband’s eyes. 
‘‘No. Of that I have nothing to tell. 
If disgrace exist, it is in your own 
thoughts, not in any action of mine. I 
committed an imprudence, if you will— 
a breach, rather, of conventional de- 
corum in starting for that walk with 
M. Danton unchaperoned. But im- 
prudence, it seems to me, belongs far 
oftener to virtue than to crime! Oh, 
I have seen the world, you know, Jack ! 
I went to dozens of Scarborough balls 
and picnics in the days when I first 
met you. I know what the life is that 
we lead, all of us here in London, and 
I say at such a pass as you and I have 
come to, we should look at the sub- 
stance of things, not their varnish. My 
walk with M. Danton was an impru- 
dence, a folly, if you will. My guilt 
came afterward. My disgrace was in 
being false to the dictates of my own 
heart, and what might have been an 
honest, life-long——” 

‘*In marrying me, in short! Well, 
at least this is a new philosophy. 
The lover, the Italian vagabond, with 
his songs and his piano-strumming, is 
‘a folly, an imprudence.’ The unfor- 
tunate husband, for the sake of whose 
British gold romance must go to the 
wall, is ‘disgrace.’ I am afraid you 


will find that philosophy don’t wear. 
You will not be able to impose it on 
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the world. For the world shall know 
this!” cries Jack, lashing himself 
with every word he utters into added 
fury. ‘‘I did mean to have acted gen- 
erously toward you—to have taken the 
blame of our separation upon myself; 
have screened you from the result of 
your own falsehood. But I will do the 
thing that is right. Though every fin- 
ger in London point at me, I'll heed 
nothing. The world shall know what 
sort of woman I married and separated 
from in the hour when I discovered 
the truth.” 

‘* You need take no trouble on that 
score.” Unflinchingly Leah speaks, 
though she gauges the nature of her 
peril well; reads aright the pent-up 
fury that trembles in every muscle of 
Jack Chamberlayne’s frame. ‘‘ Lord 
Stair, I am sure, will need no coadju- 
tor in publishing the details of our un- 
happiness.” 

** You—you mean——’ 

‘*That Lord Stair met me on the 
Sunday evening I spoke of, and recog- 
nized me. For a long while,” she goes 
on, with a kind of desperate calmness, 
**T was uncertain about this, and was 
coward enough to tremble at the mere 
possibility of such a man as Lord Stair 
turning traitor. That was when he 
was my friend. We understand each 
other now. To-night has made Lord 
Stair my deadliest enemy for ever, and 
my secret, such as it is, belongs to him 
—oh, and my good name with it, if it 
pleases you to say so. And I care no- 
thing. Men are cruel, the world is 
cruel. I want only to die. My con- 
fession to you is made. Deal with me 
now and hereafter as you choose.” 

There is silence for some few seconds 
when she has ceased speaking ; the last 
ominous silence that comes before the 
outburst of a storm. 

‘*And you think all that tirade will 
move me,” thunders Jack Chamber- 
layne, at last. ‘As if I did not know 
who put the lesson into your lips, just 
as he first put infidelity to me into 
your heart. But I will be even with 
the scoundrel yet. For reasons of your 
own, you have quarrelled with our 
friend Lord Stair to-day, you tell me. 
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Well, and for reasons of my own, I will 
quarrel with our other friend M. Dan- 
ton to-morrow. What is his address 
here in London ?” 

‘*M. Danton’s address—ah, for mer- 
cy’s sake, don’t look at me like that ! I 
never heard his address; I know no 
more than I have told you. Most like- 
ly I shall never see or hear of M. Dan- 
ton after to-night—I i 

‘* Will you give me his address this 
instant, or will you not ?” 

‘*T never heard it. I believe Lord 
Stair mentioned that M. Danton was 
out-surgeon at one of the hospi- 
tals ‘“ 

‘*His address, I say, unless you 
want to die, as you have lived, a false- 
hood on yourtongue. Oh, there is no 
escape, Mrs. Chamberlayne”; for she 
has made an instinctive movement to- 
ward the door. ‘‘ You shall not leave 
this room, you shall not stir a yard, un- 
til—until——” 

But the sentence remains for ever 
unfinished. As he advances toward 
her, a hand cruelly uplifted, the wild 
light of frenzy on his face, Jack 
Chamberlayne stops, reels heavily for 
support against the wall, A moment 
later, and he has sunk—a dark stream 
issuing from his suddenly silenced lips 
—into Leah’s outstretched arms. 








CHAPTER XXXVII. 
PHYSICIAN AND PATIENT. 

‘“‘AnND in another three months he 
would have inherited.” 

So says the sympathetic world, 
when intelligence gets noised abroad 
of how spendthrift, worthless Jack 
Chamberlayne lies sick unto death. 
In another three months the hundred 
thousand pounds might have become 
the lovely Mrs. Chamberlayne’s por- 
tion. (Not that she is lovely, either— 
no regularity of profile—a mere fash- 
ion of the moment!) Now, as matters 
actually stand, who are the legal heirs? 
A Mr. and Mrs. Robarts, who live in 
Bayswater—an exceedingly pretty little 
woman—sea-green Mrs. Hetty, for the 
first time in her life, dubbed with bre- 
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vet rank of beauty. And Mr. Robarts. 
Oh, a young man of undoubted talent, 
somewhat taciturn, like all your really 
clever fellows, but a young man cer- 
tain to make his mark on his age. 
Let us haste to leave our cards and 
offer our condolences on Mr. and Mrs. 
Robarts. 

‘In another three months he would 
have inherited.” It is the first miser- 
able reflection of Colonel Pascal when 
he gets the telegraphic news of his son- 
in-law’s seizure. It is the first thought 
of Bell Baltimore, compelled to forfeit 
ariver picnic for the afternoon, and 
uncertain, even in her latitudinarian 
world, whether it will be altogether 
decent to go out any more during the 
remainder of the season. And Lord 
Stair—brought to a sudden stop in his 
projects of enmity or of friendship— 
is his first impulse one of remorse— 
pity? Lord Stair’s first impulse is—to 
act. Presuming on his position as the 
friend of the house, Lord Stair takes 
care that the ablest physicians in Lon- 
don shall stand beside Jack’s pillow; 
superintends personally the laying 
down of bark before the hotel; de- 
livers bulletins to inquirers—acquitting 
himself of these duties with a quiet 
promptness, a mingled delicacy and 
tact, beyond praise, and at the end of 
forty-eight hours has his reward. 
While some millions of better men 
have sped from this world to the next, 
spendthrift, worthless Jack Chamber- 
layne has lived—with enormous care 
and quiet, say the physicians, may, un- 
der Providence, yet rally. 

Hetty Robarts receives those tidings 
from Lord Stair’s lips at the door of 
the hotel, and with such mingled feel- 
ings as they are calculated to inspire 
drives back, the blinds of our brough- 
am decently lowered, to Bayswater. 
Under Providence, the Jewish wife, 
raised from no one knows what fifth- 
rate position, may inherit the hundred 
thousand pounds, and the little army 
in perambulators be beggars ! 

‘*And Mrs. Chamberlayne’s devo- 
tion to her husband is something beau- 
tiful!” Thus says Hetty, with genu- 
ine tears in her eyes, to Mr. Robarts. 
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‘*Lord Stair declares it to be so! Not 
for a single instant does she leave the 
sick-room. No hand but hers must 
give your cousin his medicine or his 
drink. I desire to detract from no 
one’s virtues, Charles, particularly in a 
case where there are so very few to 
spare. But I do wish, from the bot- 
tom of my heart, that I could believe 
the motives of Leah Chamberlayne to 
be disinterested. It would do me 
good to think that it was your poor 
dear cousin, not the hundred thousand 
pounds, over which she trembles.” 

‘** The result will be pretty much the 
same, whatever the motives,” says Mr. 
Robarts dryly. ‘‘ As to the hundred 
thousand pounds—let Jack once attain 
his majority, and I would put the 
wife’s prospect of inheritance pretty 
much in the same balance with my 
own or Mrs. Baltimore’s. Of the three, 
I am not sure but that Mrs. Baltimore’s 
would be the better chance.” 

But in this Mr, Robarts, lawyer 
though he is, is mistaken. As Jack 
slowly turns his face again toward life, 
is ullowed to write a shaky sentence 
on a slate, or whisper for half a min- 
ute at a time in his wife’s ear—as 
inch by inch the poor fellow gradually 
wears round, so far at least as to be 
pronounced out of immediate danger, 
the first approach to a wish that he ex- 
presses is—that Bell Baltimore be kept 
away from him! Once, when he lay 
in the land of shadows, too weak to 
rebel, Bell by bold strategy did effect 
an entrance into the sick-room, her 
trained silks rustling against chairs 
and tables, her face ornamented with 
a becoming tinge of rouge and sym- 
pathy, a bouquet of powerfully-smell- 
ing hot-house flowers in her hand ‘*‘ for 
the dear invalid.” 

That visit was her first and last. 

‘*Throw the flowers through the 
window, and forbid the woman the 
door.” Such were the dear invalid’s 
orders, issued, despite his feeble con- 
dition, with unmistakable will and ani- 
mus. He will not see Bell Baltimore; 
shudders at the name of Lord Stair; 
declares himself grateful, a sarcastic 
smile flickering across his sunken face, 
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for Hetty’s unremitting inquiries, but 
begs that for the future she will save 
herself the trouble of her daily drive 
to Piccadilly. If any important change 
comes for the worse, let Mr. Robarts be 
assured that a messenger shall be de- 
spatched to Bayswater without delay ! 

All he wants, and has, is his wife. 
As faithfully as though ignoble suspi- 
cion had never arisen, or cruel words 
divided them, Leah watched Jack 
Chamberlayne during those first awful 
hours when the physicians even scarce 
knew which breath might prove his 
last. As tenderly as though they were 
bride and bridegroom, in the first 
flush of their married love, she tends 
him during the slow and lagging days 
of his comparative convalescence. And 
her touch, her voice, the very sense of 
her presence, are as medicine to him. 
Heaven, sparing to her in some moral 
gifts, has undoubtedly bestowed up- 
on Leah that most excellent thing in 
woman, a genius for nursing. Her 
dress does not rustle, her step does 
not sound; she divines the patient’s 
wants by instinct; she ministers to 
them with hands of down. And then, 
just as in the old days of Deb’s head- 
aches, Leah never wearies, or never lets 
the sick eyes that watch her so jealous- 
ly discern her weariness ! 

**You have cheated Hetty Robarts 
beautifully, my dear,” Jack remarks to 
her one afternoon. In the silent mo- 
notony of the sick chamber, days have 
drifted on into weeks. An August 
sun is blazing on the deserted pave- 
ment of Piccadilly. ‘* But for you I 
must assuredly have been physicked 
out of this world. Three doctors at 
once! Easy to fathom my Lord’s mo- 
tives when he sent all those gadflies 
buzzing round me! Well, you will 
have your recompense, Leah—in your 
conscience and otherwise. Only let 
me hold on till my birthday, and you 
shall see the splendid provision I mean 
to make for you.” 

‘¢Forgive me everything that is 
past, Jack,” she answers, bending over 
him—‘' forgive me all the pain I have 
caused you since our marriage, and I 
ask for no other reward, It grieves 
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me to hear you speak of money 
still.” 

Her voice falters, a tear, genuine as 
ever woman shed, falls on the wasted 
hand she lifts between her own. But 
the invalid looks at her sharply. 
With the return of comparative 
strength Jack Chamberlayne has be- 
come Jack Chamberlayne again. 
When he was confined to his bed, de- 
pendent on Leah almost for the breath 
he drew, he thought of Aer, her pa- 
tience, and her sweetness, only. As 
soon as he could be moved to his sofa, 
could walk, leaning on her arm, about 
the room, look through the windows 
at the moving world without, he be- 
gan to remember; and to remember for 
poor Jack is—to suspect. 

‘*You are a good girl, Leah. Not 
one wife in a thousand would nurse a 
fellow as you have nursed me, and I 
am quite sure you mean what you say 
—forthe moment. But you are young, 
you see—not twenty-one yet. Why, 
you will have a whole life before you 
after I am done for and put out of 
sight! And a hundred thousand 
pounds is a good big sum—"tis all non- 
sense to talk of the subject of money 
grieving you. Money must be talked, 
and must be thought about. Well, 
well,” he goes on presently, ‘‘ we have 
cheated Hetty Robarts at all events ! 
When I lay so ill, Leah—lay, not able 
to move or speak, it used to choke me 
every time I heard them whisper her 
name. ‘Mrs. Robarts’s kindest inqui- 
ries.’ ‘Is there no way in which 
Mrs. Robarts can be of service?’ And 
now we have disappointed her—as I 
mean to disappoint all other mercenary 
designers—you hear me, Leah, you un- 
derstand my meaning clearly—if I only 
get along as far as October.” 

He continues in the same mood 
throughout the day; for ever harping 
on his expected money, and on those 
he will disinherit and enrich if he 
have but strength enough to tide over 
the weeks that yet divide him from his 
twenty-fifth birthday. Toward even- 
ing a fresh idea seems to take posses- 
sion of his mind—Dr. Wentworth is 
doing nothing for him! (Until now 
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Jack’s confidence in his physician has 
been unbounded; sooner than risk 
change of treatment he has insisted 
upon remaining in town throughout 
the burning summer heats.) Cod-liver 
oil, bromides, malt; as if there were 
no newer medicines than these! But 
your London specialists are all the 
same—never will make a step out of 
the beaten path of routine. Now, if 
he could only get the opinion of an 
honest general practitioner—of—of a 
man like Danton, say? This, with a 
searching glance at his wife's face. 
There was some kind of unpleasantness 
between them, no doubt, in days gone 
by. There may have been injustice, 
for which Jack, as far as in him lies, is 
ready tomake amends. A poor broken- 
down sinner like himself ought not to 
cherish rancor against any one. But 
as to Danton’s abilities—‘‘If any fel- 
low in Europe can pull me round,” 
says Jack, ‘‘make me hang out another 
six weeks—'tis only five weeks and 
three days to my birthday—it is he! 
Why, his old friendship for you, my 
love, if nothing else, must give him a 
special interest in my case.” 

Leah is resting for a while beside an 
open window, breathing such freshen- 
ed evening air as Piccadilly in August 
affords, and with a reflected sunset 
glow lighting up the pallor of her tired 
face. Not a change of expression can 
Jack detect there at the abrupt men- 
tion of Danton’s name. She hears him 
patiently out; then rises and comes 
over to his side, ready to execute what- 
ever orders, reasonable or unreasona- 
ble, he may see fit to issue. 

‘*If you are dissatisfied with Dr. 
Wentworth, Jack, of course you do 
well to have another opinion. For 
myself 

‘You do not think that Danton 
would have insight, special insight, into 
my case, beyond all other doctors ? 
Well, I do; and what is more, I mean 
to call him in without an hour’s delay. 
You will oblige me with some writing 
materials.” 

He covers three sides of a sheet of 
paper with his weak, scrawling hand- 
writing, folds his note, puts it into an 
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envelope, which he directs. ‘‘ The fact 
is, I have been wishing to see Danton 
for some days past,” he explains, lean- 
ing back wan and _ breathless—poor 
Jack—after even this small bit of work. 
‘*And as I had reason to know, Leah, 
that you were unacquainted with his 
address, I commissioned Wentworth to 
find it out forme. Now, the question 
is, will Danton come or not?” 

‘*T should say—not!” remarks 
Leah, the blood for the first time ris- 
ing to her cheek. ‘‘M. Danton’s path 
and ours lie apart, Jack. He has his 
own work, his own ideas of duty 

‘And those very ideas will bring 
him to Piccadilly,” interrupts Jack, 
with cynical emphasis. ‘* Danton has 
a good heart. You yourself have told 
me so. He will never reject the prof- 
fered olive branch from a wretch in my 
condition.” 

And the assertion comes true, like 
many another cynically uttered predic- 
tion. The sorrows of a life of fashion 
and pleasure, the repentance, capri- 
cious or sincere, of a tired votary of 
the world—toward these, as Leah has 
proved, Danton is pitiless. He has 
too good a heart to disobey the sum- 
mons of poor dying Jack Chamber- 
layne. The note is sent off at once, by 
special messenger, Shortly after noon 
on the following day a card bearing 
the name of Eugene Danton is brought 
up by one of the servants of the hotel, 
and placed in Leah’s hands. ‘*‘ The vis- 
itor inquired for Mr., not Mrs, Cham- 
berlayne; and as Mr. Chamberlayne 
does not receive “ 

‘* Admit the gentleman directly,” 
cries Jack, rising feebly from his sofa, 
‘* What the do you mean by keep- 
ing my medical attendants waiting ? 
You will remain with us of course, my 
love,” he goes on, addressing his wife 
as the servant leaves the room; for 
Leah has started up nervously, is turn- 
ing in the direction of her own apart- 
ment. ‘Surely it will give you plea- 
sure to witness the reconciliation of 
friends?” 

‘*T will wait if you desire it,” is 
Leah’s answer. ‘‘Only—as the visit 
is professional, I thought——” 
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‘*The visit is a vast deal more than 
professional,” says Jack. ‘‘I consult 
M. Danton not as a mere physician, 
but a friend, a counsellor deeply inter- 
ested in the settlement of my worldly 
concerns. Ah, here he is!” With 
an effort he advances a faltering step 
or two as Danton is ushered in. 
‘* Monsieur Danton, this is really good 
of you. Mrs. Chamberlayne was a lit- 
tle doubtful how you would receive 
my note; but I am glad to see you ap- 
preciate its spirit. You find me fright- 
fully pulled down, monsieur—a mere 
wreck of what I was, and I was never 
a Hercules! Well, well! Much has 
happened since I saw you last in Paris 
—much has happened !” 

Jack extends a clammy, trembling 
hand to Danton; then sinks down 
again upon his couch, motioning to 
the other to take a place beside him. 
‘Mrs, Chamberlayne, my love, you 
have not bidden M. Danton welcome,” 
he remarks to Leah, who until now 
has stood aloof, a cold spectator of the 
meeting. ‘*Mrs. Chamberlayne has 
been my devoted nurse ever since my 
first seizure, Danton. You must not 
think her pale cheeks arise from bodi- 
ly illness, Nothing but devotion to 
her duties, I assure you, has lessened 
Mrs. Chamberlayne’s bloom.” 

Bloom! Leah’s one characteristic 
beauty, the complexion, with its deli- 
cate snows, its evanescent tinges of 
vermeil, too bright for health, is gone 
for ever. Her skin has become sickly 
—livid as the petals of a flower shut 
away from air and sun. The faint 
bluish tinge, which to a practised eye 
reveals so much, is round her lips. A 
change subtler than time or illness 
could effect has stolen all the youthful 
roundness of her features. In a sec- 
ond Danton’s memory carries him 
back to the night when he first saw 
Jack Chamberlayne and his betrothed 
threading the mazes of that ghastly 
Dance of Death at Madame Bonchré- 
tien’s: the lover rouged and traves- 
tied, his haggard checks flaming 
under their mask of paint, his eyes 
glassy and solemn; the bride, resting 
on the arm of Lord Stair, breathless 
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after her waltz, and with the foreshad- 
owing of what he who runs may now 
read upon her face. With cruel accu- 
racy has his diagnosis of that night 
been verified; over true were his fears 
for the physical outlook of the fated 
lovers—Colonel Pascal’s April daisies, 
who were to be bone of one bone, flesh 
of one flesh, bound together, for hap- 
piness or for misery, like living nerves 
in the same body, till death them 
should part. Yes, Nature and destiny 
have proved honest. The wear and 
tear of fast London life—the sleepless 
nights and hard-worked days of a ca- 
reer of folly have done their office but 
too well ! 

‘All I complain of is, that you did 
not sooner bid me come.” Seriously 
Danton says this, and kindly: his 
voice, to Leah’s heart, seems speaking 
from the other side the grave. ‘In 
Wentworth’s hands you need no fur- 
ther professional advice; but as a 
friend, Mr. Chamberlayne, you should 
have thought earlier of sending for 
me.” 

He addresses the husband, but in 
spite of himself Danton’s glances seek 
the wife’s face; the white face, beau- 
tiful in its wreck of beauty, that once 
was to have been his world ! 

Jack’s jealous eyes watch him search- 
ingly. 

‘*Yes, to be sure; as a friend—that 
is precisely what I have been saying to 
Mrs. Chamberlayne—you would ad- 
vise me as a friend, feel a real human 
interest in helping to keep my life to- 
gether, for a few more weeks, at all 
events. You know how much depends 
upon my lasting till October, Danton ? 
The possession of a hundred thousand 
pounds (minus these West End Shy- 
locks’ loans at sixty per cent.), or my 
leaving my poor wife there without a 
shilling !” 

**October! You must not talk 
about October,” returns Danton cheer- 
fully. ‘‘We must send you to Men- 
tone or Madeira for next winter, 
and——” 

‘‘If my father had been a wise man, 
it would have been all over before 
now,” interrupts Jack brusquely. ‘‘If 
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I had been allowed to come of age, 
like other fellows, at twenty-one, the 
money would have been spent long 
ago, and all the complications of this 
last year would have been avoided. 
You understand ?” 

Danton bows gravely. 

‘*But Mr. John Chamberlayne, se- 
nior—a well-meaning man, and sensi- 
ble as long as he kept to trade details— 
thought that by making the ridiculous 
will he did, holding me in leading 
strings till I was twenty-five, he would 
save me —the hundred thousand pounds 
rather—from the hands of the tribes. 
You see with what result! Now, 
Danton, in cases like mine the less 
beating about the bush that goes on 
the better. You have your stetho- 
scope with you? Then let us hear how 
much lungs you say I have left, with- 
out delay. Leah, my love, you will 
have the kindness to leave M. Danton 
and myself for a few minutes alone.” 

He is in as hopeless a state as a man 
can be to live at all: no stethoscope 
wanted to tell Danton that. Will the 
parched lips continue to breathe, the 
weak heart to pulsate, over another six 
weeks, or be at rest to-night ? Not all 
the science in Europe could answer 
that question with certainty. 

**Don’t have any qualms about tell- 
ing me thetruth, Danton.” Physician 
and patient are alone together now; 
the examination is over. ‘‘ My birth- 
day is the 2d of October, and this is 
the third week in August. Have I 
a chance of inheriting, or have I not ?” 
After a moment’s hesitation—‘t My 
poor friend,” replies Danton gently 
but with firmness, ‘‘the people of my 
country have this proverb, * Our last 
robe is made without pockets’: L’ulti- 
timo vestito ce lo fanno sensa tasche. 
When a man finds himself—in that 
narrow path that we must all alike 
tread, questions of money should vex 
him no longer. Worry yourself less 
about your hundred thousand pounds, 
and your chances of life will be great- 
or.” 

A dark look comes over Jack Cham- 
berlayne’s sunken face. 

‘*Easy for you to be so philosophi- 
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cal! Easy for you, with half a century 
of strength and health before you, to 
make light of money! But for me, not 
five-and-twenty years old, to be cut 
off like this—see the inheritance that 
should have been mine pass to others, 
before my very eyes! Can you do 
nothing forme? Is there no hope— 
no medicine that will give me strength 
for five short weeks? I ask no more. 
At least you won’t refuse to come and 
see me to the last? You will try your 
utmost for me ?” 

And with those miserable blue eyes 
fixed on him in their wistful intensity, 
how can Danton refuse ? His time is 
overfilled already, he urges; his hospi- 
tal duties are onerous; he is not in 
general practice; lives far away from 
Piccadilly—but all his objections are 
unavailing. Doctor Wentworth is go- 
ing with his family to the seaside for 
several weeks, and Jack declares that 
he will risk no further change of phy- 
sicians. Unless Danton consent to at- 
tend him—oh, unprofessionally, of 
course—unprofessionally !—he will be 
left to die like adog. As to making 
it worth his while 

‘* We need not talk about that,” says 
Jack, looking with sharp meaning at 
Danton’s face. ‘‘ You are not the kind 
of fellow, I know, to care for fees. 
Pull me through till the 2d of Octo- 
ber, and your conscience will square off 
all accounts. Have the people of your 
country no proverb to tell how a good 
man’s conscience is his own exceeding 
reward ?” 





‘* And now I feel easier in my mind 
as regards my worldly affairs than I 
have done for weeks,” he remarks to 
Leah when they are once more alone. 
‘*Danton has got a brain in his head, 
knows his trade well, and means to do 
his best by me. If any man in London 
can prolong my life, he will. You see 
I possess an acuter knowledge of hu- 
man nature than you gave me credit 
for, Leah. M. Danton has too good a 
heart to forsake an old friend in ex- 
tremes! With his science and your 
nursing, my love, I may yet live long 
enough to do the thing that is right ! 
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FTER the fall of Vicksburg, Sher- 

man was detached to follow 
Johnston with the handful of men 
which had escaped capture. The pur- 
suit was undertaken with alacrity, and 
continued to Jackson, which was again 
occupied with but slight difficulty by 
the national forces, Johnston contin- 
ued his march under the hot July sun 
to Meridian, but Sherman halted and 
returned to his camp on the Big Black, 
for the reason, which was given out at 
the time, that his men were exhausted 
by the arduous labor they had under 
gone during the siege which ended on 
the Fourth of July. 

An examination of the position and 
strength of the rebel ferces then serv- 
ing in that zone of operations, as set 
forth fully in ‘* Johnston’s Narrative,” 
shows this to have been a grave mis- 
take, since it leaves but little doubt 
that a vigorous campaign by the 
way of Meridian into central Alabama 
was not only feasible, but would have 
been followed by results of the great- 
est importance to the national arms, 
Mobile, with its insignificant garrison, 
would have been evacuated, or isolated 
and captured; Selma and Montgomery 
would have fallen; the rebel lines of 
railway communication would have 
been seized and broken; and above all, 
the bloody check which Rosecrans 
received at Chicamauga would have 
been averted, This will be more ap- 
parent when it is remembered that 
Bragg’s army, which struck this stag- 
gering blow, was enabled to assume 
the offensive mainly by the concentra- 
tion of the various detachments drawn 
from eastern Mississippi and central 
Alabama under Breckenridge, Walker, 
and others, including even Mc Nair’s and 
Ector’s brigades, composed entirely of 
rebels paroled at Vicksburg. Johnston 
states explicitly that there were at that 
time but 2,000 infantry, 500 cavalry, 
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and 10 field pieces, under Maury’s com- 
mand, for the defence of the long line 
of works on the land side of Mobile; 
that the entire force which could have 
been concentrated there ‘‘ amounted to 
but eleven thousand”; and that ‘*‘all 
the infantry in the department would 
have been sent to the assistance of the 
(Bragg’s) Army of the Tennessee, but 
for the supposed probability of the 
investment of Mobile by the enemy,” 
then expected to advance from New 
Orleans, and having no connection with 
Sherman’s command, 

The limits of this paper will not per- 
mit more detailed reference to ‘* John- 
ston’s Narrative,” but it is proper to 
observe that it throws a strong light 
upon the interior combinations of the 
enemy during this interesting epoch of 
the civil war, and to which Sherman 
scarcely alludesat ali. It is well known 
that Grant perceived the advantages of 
an active campaign to the eastward im- 
mediately after the fall of Vicksburg, 
and was strongly in favor of making it, 
but was prevented at first by Sherman's 
reluctance and afterward by the positive 
orders of Halleck, who, with character- 
istic fatuity, again interposed to break 
up our only victorious army, and to 
scatter it to all quarters of the Missis- 
sippi valley. 

After the defeat of Rosecrans, it will 
be remembered that Grant was as- 
signed to the command of the three 
departments of the Ohio, Cumberland, 
and Tennessee, which, in pursuance of 
asuggestion made by him six months 
previously, were then united into one 
great department, designated as the 
Military Division of the Mississippi. 

The Army of the Cumberland was 
then shut up, though not invested, 
in Chattanooga, and the Confede- 
rate generals were straining every 
nerve to sever its communications with 
Nashville and the north. Thomas, 
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who had won the title of the Rock of 
Chicamauga by his heroic stand upon 
that bloody field, was assigned to the 
command of the defeated army, while 
Sherman fell heir to the Army of the 
Tennessee. Grant, with characteristic 
promptitude and courage, went to Chat- 
tanooga in person, and directed Sher- 
man to march across the country from 
Memphis with two corps of his troops. 
The skill with which Thomas, aided by 
Baldy Smith, Hooker, and Hazen, re- 
established his railway communication 
with the north by the movement from 
Bridgeport through Lookout valley, 
and the construction of a pontoon 
bridge under cover of darkness at 
Brown’s Ferry, are well described in the 
memoirs under consideration. The 
high praise given to Smith for the 
plans and their successful execution 
was well deserved, and generally ac- 
corded, 

The celerity, energy, and ingenuity 
displayed by Sherman and his troops 
in crossing swollen rivers, rugged 
mountains, and sterile stretches of 
country, in their toilsome march of 
350 miles, beginning on the banks of 
the Mississippi and ending at the end 
of Missionary ridge, in time to partici- 
pate in the battle which waited their 
coming, enabled them to repay the 
Army of the Cumberland in kind for 
its timely aid at Shiloh, while it se- 
cured for them the grateful plaudits 
of their countrymen. Taken in con- 
nection with a similar display of mili- 
tary virtues in the further march of 
nearly 150 miles after the battle, for 
the relief of Burnside, who was then 
besieged at Knoxville by Longstreet, 
they may well be regarded as worthy 
of all praise. When it is considered 
that these veteran soldiers bridged 
broad rivers without pontoons, and al- 
most without tools, passed high moun- 
tains almost without roads, traversed 
sterile and devastated regions poorly 
shod and with but scanty supplies of 
food and forage, and that victory 
never faiJed to perch upon their ban- 
ners, it is easy to understand how they 
came to regard themselves as invinci- 
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ble, and to be regarded by the coun- 
try as swift-footed messengers of woe 
to the public enemy. 

It is proper to observe that in con- 
ducting the long marches of the troops 
under his command, Sherman displayed 
all his powers of mind and body in the 
highest perfection; he regulated and 
directed every movement, anticipated 
every difficulty, took advantage of 
every circumstance in his favor, and 
provided for every want in advance, 
so far as it was possible for any com- 
mander to do so. Inthe department of 
logistics, which pertains to feeding 
and moving armies, it is scarcely too 
much to say that he is unsurpassed by 
any commander of modern times, 
This is strong commendation, but it is 
believed that a careful comparison of 
his marches and the difficulties over- 
come with those of other command- 
ers will fully justify it. 

The battle of Missionary ridge or 
Chattanooga, and the strategical move- 
ments which preceded it, were planned 
by Grant, with the assistance of Smith, 
Thomas, and others, and exhibit in a 
high degree the proper adaptation of 
means to ends; but the execution of 
the details presents a curious instance 
of a battle gained by prearranged 
means in an entirely unexpected man- 
ner, 

It will be remembered that Sherman's 
forces crossed the Tennessee river by 
means of a steamer and a pontoon 
bridge under cover of darkness, and 
landed just below the mouth of Chica- 
mauga creek, against the slope at the 
northern end of Missionary ridge, from 
which it was expected he would ad- 
vance to the attack of the enemy's 
right flank, occupying the top of the 
ridge. Both Sherman and Badeau fail 
to give Grant’s orders in detail, but 
Thomas, in his report to the Committee 
on the Conduct of the War, quotes one 
of Grant's letters of instruction, and 
summarizes the plan of operations as 
follows: ‘‘ After crossing his force, he 
(Sherman) was to carry the heights of 
Missionary ridge from their northern 
extremity to about the railroad tunnel 
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before the enemy could concentrate a 
force against him. I was to codperate 
with Sherman by concentrating my 
troops in Chattanooga valley, on my 
left flank, leaving only the necessary 
force to defend the fortifications on 
the right and centre, with a movable 
column of one division to go wherever 
ordered. This division was to show 
itself as threateningly as possible on 
the most practicable line for making 
an advance up the valley. I was then 
to effect a junction with Sherman, 
making my advance from the left well 
toward the north end of Missionary 
ridge, and moving as nearly simul- 
taneously with Sherman as possible. 
The junction once formed and the 
ridge carried, communication would 
be at once established between the two 
armies by roads on the south bank of 
the river. Further movements to de- 
pend on those of the enemy.” 

It is well known that Sherman failed 
to do as much as was expected of him; 
that he unnecessarily lost time in fortify- 
ing ; and that notwithstanding the junc- 
tion was formed with him by Howard’s 
corps from Thomas’s left wing, the 
enemy not only concentrated against 
him, but succeeded in repelling every 
assault made by the united forces, 
The ridge was not carried, and General 
Grant’s plan seemed to be completely 
frustrated, when the remainder of 
Thomas’s army advanced with the 
view of making a diversion in Sher- 
man’s favor, and capturing the line of 
rifle trench at the foot of the western 
slope of Missionary ridge. This oc- 
curred at about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and resulted in the easy 
capture of the trench in question; but 
curiously enough, both the generals 
and their soldiers, after this slight 
success, seemed to think that perhaps 
they had made a mistake in stopping 
at the first line, and therefore, without 
waiting for orders, resolved to push on 
to the second one crowning the ridge. 
The division and brigade command- 
ers did not wait for further orders, 
but each vied with his neighbor to 
see who should first surmount the ob- 
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stacles in his front; while, in the words 
of General Thomas: ‘‘ The troops, ap- 
parently inspired by the impulse of 
victory, carried the hill simultaneously 
at six different points, and so closely 
upon the heols of the enemy that 
many of them were taken prisoners in 
the trenches.” There is nothing on 
record outside of Sherman’s memoirs 
to show that this result was antici- 
pated by a single officer or man upon 
the field that day; but to the contrary, 
the reports of Thomas and his subor- 
dinates, as well as the accounts of the 
battle published by the newspapers 
shortly afterward, concur in showing 
that it was entirely unexpected. 

It is but fair to say, however, that 
Grant’s instructions to Thomas, dated 
November 24, seemed to contemplate 
the possibility of success by a direct 
attack, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing extract: ‘‘I have instructed Gen- 
eral Sherman to advance as soon as it 
is light in the morning, and your at- 
tack, which will be simultaneous, will 
be in coéperation. Your command 
will either carry the rifle pits and 
ridge directly in front of them or more 
to the left, as the presence of the en- 
emy may require.” 

Sherman maintained his position, 
and did not advance simultaneously 
with Thomas, nor take any part in the 
pursuit of the rebel army that night. He 
contends that he did all that was requir- 
ed of him, and all that could have been 
reasonably expected. He sets forth in 
his memoirs that the movements made 
by him and Hooker upon the extreme 
flanks of Bragg’s position were for 
the express purpose of disturbing him 
‘*to such an extent that he would 
naturally detach from his centre as 
against us, so that Thomas’s army could 
break through his centre.” This result 
certainly followed, but according to all 
military rules, the victory should have 
been mainly won by the rapid advance 
of Sherman’s force against the flank 
which it had struck. Had he not de- 
voted so much time to fortifying, but 
pressed vigorously forward after estab- 
lishing connection with Howard, he 
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must have wrapped up and destroyed 
Bragg’s right wing, and thrown him 
entirely away from his line of commu- 
nication. Or had he even thrown him- 
self boldly across the Chicamauga, 
which he had bridged soon after land- 
ing, he would have fallen upon the 
communications of the rebels and com- 
pelled them to retreat through the 
mountains, at the expense of their ar- 
tillery and trains. As it was, the only 
severe loss which was inflicted upon 
them was done by Thomas’s army, who 
captured nearly all of the prisoners, 
guns, and flags which were taken, 
while Sherman admits that he did not 
know till after night that the victory 
had been won. Further comment is 
unnecessary. 

Shortly after Sherman’s return from 
Knoxville he went to Vicksburg and 
organized an expedition which he led 
unresisted to Meridian; and although 
he did not have positive orders to go 
beyond that point, and asserts that he 
never intended to do so, it is evident 
that General Grant and the War De- 
partment hoped that he would capture 
Mobile, if not permanently occupy cen- 
tral Alabama. This is made apparent 
by a letter which Grant wrote to 
Thomas January 19, 1864. After re- 
citing the fact that Sherman would 
have about 20,000 men available for 
the movement, Grant adds: ‘‘ He will 
proceed eastward as far as Meridian at 
least, and will thoroughly destroy the 
roads east and south from there, and 
if possible will throw troops as far east 
as Selma; or if he finds Mobile so far 
unguarded as to make his force suffi- 
cient for the enterprise, will go there. 
To coéperate with this movement, you 
want to keep up appearances of prepa- 
ration for an advance from Chatta- 
nooga.” In view of the fact that there 
was no hostile force at that time within 
the entire limits of the State of Missis- 
sippi, at all able to contend with even 
half the number contained in Sherman's 
column, the march to Meridian was 
entirely valueless unless it looked to 
one or the other of the objects above 
named. 

29 
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While Sherman was engaged in 
making this expedition Grant estab- 
lished his headquarters at Nashville, 
where he busied himself with making 
the plans for his future movements. 
While thus engaged he was promoted 
to the newly-revived grade of Lieuten- 
ant-General and ordered to Washing- 
ton for the purpose of supervising all 
the military operations of the Govern- 
ment. Sherman shared inthe good for- 
tune of his chief, for he not only suc- 
ceeded him in the command of the 
Military Division of the Mississippi, 
but received the most grateful ac- 
knowledgments of Grant’s obliga- 
tions for the fidelity and ability with 
which he and McPherson had always 
discharged their duties. General 
Grant’s letter upon that occasion is 
quoted by Sherman in full, and is 
highly creditable not only to him who 
received it but to him who sent it; for 
while it shows that Sherman and Mc- 
Pherson had served their chief loyally 
and faithfully, and had won his grati- 
tude as well as his praise, it also shows 
that Grant was as modest and unsel- 
fish as he was fortunate and meritori- 
ous. 

Sherman now found himself for the 
first time in the independent command 
of a great army, and controlling the 
vast resources of men and means con- 
nected therewith. He had finally 
reached a position involving responsi- 
bilities of the first magnitude, in the 
conduct of which he was practically 
free from the supervision of everybody 
except the Commander-in-Chief of all 
the armies. It is here worthy of remark 
that the latter made it an almost invari- 
able rule to confine his supervision to 
pointing out to the commanders of the 
different armies the objects to be at- 
tained in pursuance of the general plan, 
leaving them entirely free to regulate 
the details of operations according to 
their own judgment and the require- 
ments of the local circumstances. The 
rule was never departed from with 
Sherman. His confidence in that gen- 
eral’s intelligence, as well as in his loy- 
alty and ability, was unbounded, and 
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he therefore did not think it necessary 
to give him then or afterward any de- 
tailed instructions; but the objects and 
general features of the campaign were 
clearly made known, 4s will more fully 
appear hereafter. 

By the returns of April 10, 1864, 
which Sherman gives in full, it appears 
that the troops ‘‘ present and absent ” 
belonging to the Military Division of 
the Mississippi amounted at that date 
to 352,265 men, of whom 180,082 were 
‘present for duty;” the large differ- 
ence between the two numbers being 
partly accounted for by the great num- 
ber of veterans absent on furlough. 
The latter, having served their full 
term of three years and reénlisted, were 
permitted to visit their homes as a re- 
ward for their faithful performance of 
duty; and it is a matter of national 
pride that they voluntarily returned to 
the field, with a promptitude and un- 
animity unknown to the armies of the 
old world. 

Sherman’s first great object was to 
collect, from his widely extended com- 
mand, an army of 100,000 men in the 
vicinity of Chattanooga with which to 
assume the offensive against Johnston, 
then strongly intrenched at Dalton, 
some thirty miles southward on the road 
toward Atlanta; and his next to secure 
the supplies of clothing, food, forage, 
and ammunition which would be re- 
quired during the ensuing campaign. 
’ For the former purpose he could draw 
at will upon the various parts of his 
three departments, but for the latter 
he had to depend solely upon the line 
of railway reaching from Chattanooga 
back to Nashville and Louisville. This, 
lying entirely within the territorial 
limits of the Department of the Cum- 
berland, had been up to that time un- 
der the control of civilians receiv- 
ing their orders from General Thomas; 
but with the increased demand upon 
it, Sherman found it necessary to as- 
sume control himself, and to resort to 
unusual methods for increasing the ef- 
ficiency of its administration, The 
changes made in the management, and 
the orders issued prohibiting the use 
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of the trains for purposes which could 
be otherwise subserved, the reduction 
of camp equipage, the decrease of the 
forage ration, and even the retention of 
cars and engines from the northern 
roads, although arbitrary measures, 
were fully justified by the exigencies 
of the campaign. Sherman's own ex- 
ample in cutting down his allowance 
of tents, wagons, and other impedi- 
menta, although by no means required, 
was a worthy example to some of his 
subordinates; but it is questionable if 
it had anything like the influence that 
a well-considered order, rigidly en- 
forced, would have had. He comments 
upon Thomas’s comfortable headquar- 
ters and efficient train, in a jocular 
strain, which indicates that simplicity 
of habit and the absence of the neces- 
sary establishment at headquarters was 
probably as much a hobby as a well- 
considered principle with him; and 
this view of the case is confirmed by 
the report, which is said to have gain- 
ed currency throughout the entire 
army, that he never declined to accept 
a good bed or a good dinner, nor even 
the shelter of a good tent, whether of- 
fered by Thomas or anybody else. 

He began the campaign at the time 
and in the manner prescribed by Grant, 
with about 100,000 men and 254 field 
guns (not counting his cavalry, which 
numbered from 8,000 to 10,000 
men). In writing to Banks, April 3, 
1864, for the return of the troops 
which had been lent to that general, 
he said: ‘‘ All is well in this quarter, 
and I hope by the time you turn 
against Mobile our forces will again 
act toward the same end, though from 
distant points, General Grant, now 
having lawful control, will doubtless 
see that all minor objects are disre- 
garded, and that all armies act on a 
common plan”; but he omits to say 
that this hope was based upon direct 
information received from Grant after 
he had been called to the chief com- 
mand, but before he went East, and 
that this information was preceded 
by a written outline of the plan of 
campaign, which also foreshadowed 
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the march to the sea. This is con- 
firmed by the letter of January 19, pre- 
viously mentioned, from Grant to 
Thomas, a copy of which, according to 
Badeau, was sent toSherman. It con- 
tains the following important state- 
ment: ‘I look upon the line for this 
army to secure in the next campaign 
to be that from Chattanooga to Mo- 
bile, Atlanta and Montgomery be- 
ing the important intermediate points.” 
This is the first meption of the 
‘*march to the sea” which appears in 
any published documents, and it must 
have reached Sherman while he was 
still on the Mississippi, in command of 
the Department and Army of the Ten- 
nessee, and nearly sixty days previous 
to his assumption of the command of 
the Military Division. 

On April 4 Grant wrote fully to Sher- 
man detailing the general plan of cam- 
paign for all the armies. Referring to 
the part to be performed by the latter, 
he said: ‘‘You I propose to move 
against Johnston’s army, to break it 
up and to get into the interior of the 
country as far as you can, inflicting 
all the damage you can against their 
war resources.”’ On April 19 he 
wrote to Sherman again, and after 
pointing out the danger of a combina- 
tion of Lee and Johnston, said: 
‘* With the majority of the military 
commanders they might do this. 
But you have had too much _ expe- 
rience in travelling light, and sub- 
sisting upon the country, to be caught 
by any such ruse. I hope my experi- 
ence has not been thrown away. My 
directions then would be, if the enemy 
in your front show signs of joining 
Lee, follow him up to the full extent 
of your ability. I will prevent the 
concentration of Lee in your front if it 
is in the power of this army to do it.” 

In accordance with these instruc- 
tions, Sherman began his campaign 
against Atlanta, or rather against John- 
ston’s army—for the latter was his ‘‘ ob- 
jective”—by a demonstration under 
Thomas and Schofield against the rebel 
position at the Buzzard’s Roost and 
Rocky Face, while he threw McPherson 
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forward through Snake Creek gap, 
with the view of seizing Johnston’s 
line of supply at Resaca, and thus com- 
pelling him to retreat eccentrically or 
to fight with the risk of losing his 
army entirely in case of defeat. The 
plan was cleverly conceived, and was 
fairly under execution when McPher- 
son’s advance was brought to a halt by 
a rebel force in the immediate vicinity 
of Resaca. This force consisted of Can- 
ty’s brigade, and made such a stand that 
McPherson, in the exercise of a discre- 
tion previously granted him, fell back 
without attacking. Commenting upon 
this, Sherman says: ‘* McPherson had 
startled Johnston in his fancied secur- 
ity, but had not done the full measure of 
his work. He had in hand 23,000 of 
the best men of the army, and could 
have walked into Resaca (then ‘held 
only by a small brigade), or he could 
have placed his whole force astride the 
railroad above Resaca, and there have 
easily withstood the attack of all 
Johnston’s army, with the knowledge 
that Thomas and Schofield were on his 
heels. Had he done so, I am certain 
that Johnston would not have ven- 
tured to attack him im position, but 
would have retreated eastward by 
Spring Place, and we should have cap- 
tured half his army and all his artil- 
lery and wagons at the very begin- 
ning of the campaign.” This state- 
ment is fully corroborated by the facts 
set forth in ‘‘Johnston’s Narrative,” 
and leaves no room to doubt that Mce- 
Pherson’s halt and retreat were un- 
timely and unfortunate in their re- 
sults. 

Sherman has been criticised severely 
for the dissatisfaction which he express- 
ed thereat in his official reports and also 
in his memoirs; but in this instance he 
was perhaps justified by the facts, and 
should be the more readily forgiven 
by McPherson’s friends when they re- 
call the splendid eulogy which he pro- 
nounces upon the character of that 
gallant officer after recounting the cir- 
cumstances of his death. 

The most remarkable feature of the 
campaign which was begun at Dalton 
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was the constancy with which Sher- 
man compelled his adversary to fall 
back before him, by turning first one 
flank and then the other. The broken 
and hilly country, cut up by frequently 
recurring rivers, and covered with a 
dense growth of trees and underbrush, 
rendered it almost impossible for ei- 
ther army to manceuvre except by heads 
of column; while the absence of sup- 
plies in the region through which 
they were operating compelled both 
forces to depend solely upon the line 
of railway for the means with which 
to continue operations, 

Both armies were deficient in cavalry. 
Sherman had a large number of mount- 
ed regiments, but complained that he 
could not keep them supplied with 
horses. This appears, however, to have 
been mainly his own fault, for while his 
organization was defective in reference 
to this arm, his use of it appears to 
have been faulty in the extreme. He 
divided it into detachments and kept 
it almost constantly in motion, send- 
ing a division to one place and a brig- 
ade to another; thus the consequence 
was that it inflicted but little injury 
on the enemy, and wore out its horses 
faster than the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment could furnish them. 

The rebel authorities did not, 
however, profit in any degree by 
the mistakes of Sherman, for they di- 
vided their mounted force into two 
corps, putting the one with Johnston 
under Wheeler, an officer of limited 
enterprise and less capacity, and the 
other under Forrest, an able but insub- 


ordinate commander, who preferred 
to operate independently in northern 
Mississippi and Alabama, upon preda- 
tory expeditions, than to serve under 
Wheeler, and with their united forces 
break up Sherman’s line of communi- 


cation and supply. Atall events Sher- 
man experienced no particular diffi- 
culty in protecting his railroad to the 
rear, but on the other hand, not with- 
standing he sent frequent expeditions 
against his adversary’s railroads, he did 
not succeed in materially damaging 
them. Soslight was the injury done,and 
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so promptly was it repaired, that Sher- 
man impatiently declared that he was 
satisfied cavalry could not be depend- 
ed upon to do such work effectively. 
It appears, however, upon examina- 
tion, that this arose from the circum- 
stance that the cavalry expeditions 
were generally undertaken by single 
detachments, or by several coiperating 
with each other, and were either frus- 
trated in the outstart by Wheeler's 
corps acting as a unit, or found them- 
selves so hotly pressed that they 
could not properly defend themselves, 
and at the same time thoroughly per- 
form the work for which they were 
sent. 

It is also noticeable that the engage- 
ments of this campaign rarely ever rose 
to the dignity of a great battle. They 
were always fierce, and in many in- 
stances exceedingly bloody, but sel- 
dom ever involved more than one or 
two corps on either side. The order of 
battle was generally parallel, and the 
result indecisive. The Union army, 
outnumbering the rebel army nearly 
two to one, could always overlap it on 
either flank; and although the latter 
steadily held the defensive attitude, 
and fortified its position wherever it 
went, it was compelled to fall back 
slowly but constantly till Atlanta whs 
in sight, and the rebel authorities had 
lost all hope of being able to compel 
Johnston to assume the offensive. 
The latter had an excellent opportu- 
nity to do this after the bloody check 
which he inflicted upon Sherman at 
Kenesaw mountain, and should have 
done so at all hazards; but he seemed 
to be content with holding his lines in- 
tact, while Sherman gathered himself 
up for another turning movement. In 
connection with the action at Ken- 
esaw, which cost the Union army sev- 
eral thousand men besides two gen- 
erals, McCook and Harker, the latter 
a graduate of West Point, and one of 
the most gallant and promising ofli- 
cers of his rank in the service, it has 
been a subject of remark that Sherman 
in his reports and conversation justi- 
fied the repeated assaults of the ene- 
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my’s position upon the ground that 
both the country and the rebels had 
come to believe that his army could 
not be made to assault an entrenched 
position, and he wished to show that 
it could. This reason does not appear 
in the memoirs, and General Sherman 
should be commendea for having 
dropped it; for it is a well-settled 
maxim that assaults of fortified posi- 
tions cannot be justified upon any 
principle whatever except that of suc- 
cess, or a well-grounded hope of it. 

Johnston’s retirement, and Hood’s 
assignment to the command of the 
rebel army, mark an important epoch 
in the history of that campaign as 
well as in the history of the war. 
This change of commanders was fol- 
lowed by a complete change of 
policy, inaugurated by a bold turn- 
ing movement, falling upon and en- 
veloping Sherman’s left wing, which 
partook of the nature of a surprise. 
It seems to have failed solely from two 
causes: the lack of sufficient force on 
the part of Hood, and the unshaken 
courage with which it was repelled by 
the troops who first received it. 

Sherman’s account of this action can 
scarcely be regarded as satisfactory to 
the troops who took part in it. He 
does not appear to appreciate the fact 
that the safety of his entire army was 
imperilled thereby, or that it was saved 
by means which have no precedent in 
warfare. 

It will be remembered that his 
left wing, composed entirely of the 
Army of the Tennessee, was attack- 
ed in front, flank, and rear, and that 
parts of it were forced to fight from 
the opposite side of the same line of 
works several different times before 
the battle was ended and the enemy 
finally driven from the field. It was 
in this engagement that Colonel Bel- 
knap (now Secretary of War) won his 
rank of brigadier general. His brig- 


ade was so hotly pressed, both in the 
front and rear, that it had to leap 
its breastworks five times, and this 
is but a fair sample of what others 
were compelled to do. 


At one time 
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the enemy were so close that Belknap, 
jumping upon his breastworks, seized 
a rebel colonel by the coat collar and 
jerked him upon the parapet and into 
his lines a prisoner of war. And it 
was during the earlier stages of this 
action that McPherson, hearing the 
firing on his own front, and not 
knowing the direction from which 
the enemy were moving, rode into 
their lines, concealed by the woods, 
and was killed. 

Sherman did not send reinforcements 
to Logan, who succeeded McPherson 
by seniority of commission, but left 
him and his hard-pressed men to fight 


it out single-handed and alone. They 
did it with admirable courage and 


fortitude, but if they had proven un- 
equal to the task, what excuse could 
Sherman have given for not helping 
them? According to all military 
rules, he should have lost no time in 
strengthening them as soon as he found 
that their flanks had been turned and 
assailed in force. His failure to do so 
might have cost him all he had gained 
up to that time, if it did not imperil 
the safety of his entire army. The 
result shows that his contidence in the 
troops was not misplaced, but the nar- 
rative does not make it clear that he 
fully understood the gravity of the sit- 
uation, and therefore leaves the reader 
free to ascribe the victory which was 
gained rather to good luck than to 
good judgment on the part of the 
commanding general. 

The movements and combinations 
which followed, resulting in the oc- 
cupation of Atlanta on the 2d of Sep- 
tember, although they did not result 
at the same time in inflicting any 
great damage upon the army which 
had been made Sherman's ‘‘ objec- 
tive,” were skilfully planned and ac- 
tively executed. The counter move- 
ment of Hood against Sherman’s com- 
munications with the north was vigor- 
ous and well considered, and so long 
as it was directed against the railroad 
Was quite as successful as it could be 
made with the force at his disposition. 
It was followed by important results, 
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and had Hood, after leading his ad- 
versary upon the long and fruitless 
march into northeastern Alabama, 
suddenly turned and fallen upon Sher- 
man’s flanks and rear, he might have 
staggered him so much as to compel 
him to fall back to Chattanooga. 
Hood’s chances were all the greater 
on account of the fact that Sherman 
had at this stage of the campaign di- 
vided his forces, leaving an entire 
corps to occupy Atlanta, with strong 
detachments at Marietta, Kenesaw, 
Allatoona, Etowah bridge, Kingston, 
Rome, Resaca, Dalton, Ringgold, and 
Chattanooga, and still smaller detach- 
ments at other railroad stations. His re- 
maining corps were greatly reduced in 
strength by discharges, so that for the 
purpose of fighting Hood ‘the had 
left only 60,000 infantry and artillery, 
with two small divisions of cavalry.” 
The rebel commander, however, did 
not appear to desire further encounter 
with Sherman's veterans, and deter- 
mined therefore to cross the Tennes- 
see and operate against the scattered 
forces left in that region, hoping that 
he would thereby create such a dis- 
turbance as to compel Sherman to fol- 
low him. The plan was well con- 
ceived, and failed principally from 
two causes: first, Hood had not suffi- 
cient men under his command; and 
second, he delayed too long before 
moving forward, thus giving Thomas 
time to concentrate his forces, re- 
mount his cavalry, and organize a 
new army out of the heterogeneous 
materials which had been left for him. 

Sherman had meanwhile become 
convinced that he could not catch 
Hood and bring him to action, and 
that it was equally ‘‘impossible to 
protect the roads now that Hood, For- 
rest, Wheeler, and the whole batch of 
devils” were ‘‘turned loose without 
home or habitation.” He therefore an- 


grily gave up the pursuit, and turned 
his attention to the practicability of a 
march from Atlanta further into the 
interior or even to the seaboard itself. 
Up to this time his despatches show 
that he hoped to catch Hood and 
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bring him to action, and that he re- 
garded it as his primary duty to secure 
his conquests in Georgia; but now a 
new light seems to have broken upon 
him. He claims explicitly that he 
and not Grant is entitled to the merit 
of devising the ‘‘ march to the sea”; 
and if the despatches published in his 
memoir included all that had passed 
upon that subject, they would seem to 
justify him in this claim, It has al- 
ready been shown, however, that the 
germ of this movement was contained 
in a letter written by Grant on the 
19th of January, 1864. Dana and 
Wilson in their life of Grant state ex- 
plicitly that so far as known the march 
to the sea had its origin ‘‘at Grant's 
headquarters at Nashville in January, 
1864.” It received-more explicit de- 
velopment in a telegram from General 
Grant to General Sherman, which was 
dated at City Point, September 10, 1864, 
and recently republished by General 
Boynton in the ‘‘ Cincinnati Gazette.” 
It runs as follows: ‘*As soon as your 
men are properly rested and prepara- 
tions can be made, it is desirable that 
another campaign should be com- 
menced. We want to keep the enemy 
continually pressed to the end of the 
war. If we give him no peace while 
the war lasts, the end cannot be far 
distant. Now that we have all of Mo- 
bile bay that is valuable, I do not 
know but that it would be the best 
move for Major-General Canby’s troops 
to act upon Savannah while you move 
on Augusta. I should like to hear 
from you, however, on this matter.” 
On the same day, at 8 p. M., Sherman 
replied, giving some preliminary state- 
ments of the requirements of his com- 
mand, and saying that he did not 
think it possible to operate further 
dependent upon the railroad; then 
adding: ‘‘If I could be sure of find- 
ing provisions and ammunition at Au- 
gusta or Columbus, Georgia, I can 
march to Milledgeville and compel 
Hood to give up Augusta or Macon, 
and could then turn on the other”; 
and finally: ‘‘If you can manage to 
take the Savannah river as high as 
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Augusta, or the Chattahoochee as far 
as Columbus, I can sweep the whole 
State of Georgia. Otherwise I would 
risk our whole army by going too far 
from Atlanta.” On the 12th day of 
September Grant wrote to Sherman a 
letter which was delivered to him at 
Atlanta on the 20th day of the same 
month by the hand of General Horace 
Porter. This letter acknowledged 
the difficulties of supplying Sherman’s 
army unless kept constantly in motion, 
but reiterated the suggestion with re- 
ference to a movement in the direction 
of Macon or Augusta. Sherman re- 
plied the same day, addressing Grant as 
follows: ‘*I will therefore give it as my 
opinion that your army and General 
Canby’s should be reinforced to the 
maximum; that after you get Wil- 
mington you should strike for Savan- 
nah and its river; that General Canby 
should hold the Mississippi river, and 
send a force to take Columbus, Ga., 
either by way of the Alabama or Ap- 
palachicola river; that I should keep 
Hood employed and put my army in 
fine order for a march on Augusta, 
Columbia, and Charleston, and start 
as soon as Wilmington is sealed to 
commerce and the city of Savannah is 
in our possession.” In the same letter 
he adds: ‘If you will secure Wil- 
mington and the city of Savannah 
from your centre, and let General 
Canby have command over the Missis- 
sippi river and the country west of it, 
I will send a force to the Alabama and 
Appalachicola, provided you give me 
100,000 of the drafted men to fill up 
my old regiments; if you will fix a 
day to be in Savannah, I will insure 
our possession of Macon and a point 
on the river below Augusta.” 

The forward movement of Hood put 
an end to the discussion for the time 
being, and led to a modification of 
Grant’s ideas, as shown by a despatch 
dated November 1, in which he said: 
“‘Do you not think it advisable, now 
that Hood has gone so far north, to 
entirely ruin him before starting on 
the proposed campaign? With Hood’s 
army destroyed you can go where you 
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please with impunity. I believed, 
and still believe, if you had started 
south when Hood was in the neighbor- 
hood, he would have been forced to 
go after you. Now that he is far 
away he might look upon the chase as 
useless, and he will go in one direction 
while you are pushing in the other. 
If you can see a chance of destroying 
Hood’s army, attend to that first and 
make your other move secondary.” 
It will not escape attention that this 
prophetic letter contained a gentle 
rebuke to Sherman, or that these 
extracts show beyond controversy 
that the march to the sea was sug- 
gested by Grant; and that although the 
latter subsequently favored a delay till 
Hood was disposed of, the memoirs put 
Sherman in the pesition of claiming 
that to which he is not entitled, 

Another point worthy of notice 
is that Grant’s suggestion of Augusta 
instead of Savannah as the objective 
point of the proposed eastern march 
was in strict conformity with the rules 
of war, since the former place is on the 
direct line of railway communication 
between the positions which the two 
armies occupied at that time. Its 
occupancy would have compelled the 
evacuation of Savannah, while it 
would have prevented Johnston, when 
again called into service, from in- 
terposing the remnant of Hood’s forces 
at a later date as the nucleus of 
an army with which to resist the march 
across the Carolinas, It also be- 
comes apparent that Sherman did 
not fully conclude to follow Grant’s 
suggestions till he had despaired 
of catching Hood and made arrange- 
ments which he thought would en- 
able Thomas to take care of him. 

It is not within the limits of this ar- 
ticle to follow the narrative through 
all the interesting particulars touching 
the history of Hood’s campaign and 
Thomas’s overwhelming victory at 
Nashville, or even to give the incidents 
of the march to the sea, though it is pro- 
per to explain that but for the former 
the latter would have proven to be a 
great calamity, as it would have re- 
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moved Sherman so far from the theatre 
of active operations that he could not 
have taken any part in the pursuit of 
Hood, and could not have reached 
Grant except by a sea voyage or a long 
and fatiguing march. The calamity 
would have been increased had Sher- 
man gone toward Appalachicola, which 
he states curiously enough he reserved 
the right to do up to the very day and 
even after he began his march to Savan- 
nah. 

Commenting upon the campaign of 
Nashville, he seems to censure Thom- 
as for failing to assume the offensive af- 
ter Schofield’s victory at Franklin, and 
for permitting himself to be besieged 
in Nashville. He expresses his inabil- 
ity to understand why Thomas hud 
acted as he did, and yet Thomas has 
clearly explained his policy in the offi- 
cial reports, which had not only been 
sent to Sherman, but which were 
printed as early as 1866, in the supple- 
mental report of the Joint Committee 
on the Conduct of the War, Part I. 
Referring to those reports, it will be 
seen that General Thomas, finding 
himself confronted by the rebel army 
‘*which had so skilfully resisted the 
advance of the whole active army of 
the Military Division of the Mississip- 
pi from Dalton to the Chattahoochee,” 
reinforced by ‘‘a cavalry command of 
over 12,000, led by Forrest, one of the 
boldest and most successful command- 
ers in the rebel army,” instructed 
Schofield to watch the movements of 
Hood and retard his advance into 
Tennessee as much as possible with- 
out risking a general engagement, un- 
til Major-General A. J. Smith’s com- 
mand could arrive from Missouri, and 
Major-General Wilson could have time 
to remount the cavalry regiments dis- 
mounted to furnish horses for Kilpat- 
rick’s division, which was detached 
to accompany General Sherman in his 
march through Georgia. The cor- 
rectness of this policy will be better 
understood when it is remembered that 
Thomas correctly estimated Hood’s 
forces at that time ‘‘ to be from forty to 
forty-five thousand infantry and from 
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twelve to fifteen thousand cavalry,” 
and states his own available effective 
force at twenty-two thousand infantry 
and about seven thousand five hun- 
dred cavalry. It also appears that 
Smith did not reach Nashville until 
the 30th of November, and that the 
arrival of this command still left 
Thomas weaker than Hood in good in- 
fantry. The cavalry remount was not 
completed till the 10th of December, 
and about that time another delay was 
rendered necessary by a heavy storm 
of sleet which covered the ground 
with a glare of ice and prevented all 
offensive operations for nearly a week. 
Under these circumstances, and in 
view of the fact that the defeat of 
Thomas at that time would have been 
an almost irreparable disaster, it will 
be readily conceded that his conduct 
of the campaign was not only fully 
justified, but strictly in accordance 
with the maxims of war applicable to 
the case. 

Sherman’s march to the sea, without 
releasing the prisoners of Anderson- 
ville, or destroying the military depots 
of Macon, Augusta, and Columbus, is 
correctly characterized by himself ‘‘ as 
the transfer of a strong army, which 
had no opponent and had finished its 
then work, from the interior to a 
point on the sea-coast from which it 
could achieve other important results. 
I considered this march as a means to 
an end, and not as an essential act of 
war. Still, then as now the march to 
the sea was generally regarded as 
something extraordinary—something 
anomalous—something out of the usu- 
al order of events; whereas, in fact, 
I simply moved from Atlanta to Savan- 
nah as one step in the direction of 
Richmond—a movement that had to 
be met and defeated, or the war was 
necessarily at an end. Were I to ex- 
press my measure of the relative 
importance of the march to the sea 
and of that from Savannah north- 
ward, I would place the former at one 
and the latter at ten or the maximum.” 
While this is a somewhat exaggerated 
statement of the relative value of 
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those movements, and possibly an after- 
thought, it shows that Sherman now 
appreciates something of their true 
significance. It also raises the question 
as to what would have been the value of 
the march by the way of Augusta di- 
rectly toward Richmond, as originally 
suggested by Grant. Recalling the 
fact that Augusta is an important 
point in the southern railroad system, 
and that its occupancy at that time 
would have caused the evacuation of 
Savannah, and prevented the rebel 
leaders from uniting the remnants of 
Hood’s army 1n North Carolina with the 
forces under Hardee, besides depriving 
them of the military munitions and 
supplies collected at Augusta arsenal, 
it is evident that Sherman should have 
marched through that place and not 
gone to Savannah at all, unless absolute- 
ly compelled to do so for supplies. As 
he found the country well furnished 
with food and forage, it is evident he 
could have continued his march indeti- 
nitely in the direction of Richmond; 
and as he had but little occasion for the 
use of ammunition after he left Atlanta, 
he was under no obligation to go to 
tide water on that account. Indeed, all 
question on this point is put at rest by 
Sherman’s letter to Grant, in which he 
expressly says he could go either to 
Charleston, Savannah, Pensacola, or 
Appalachicola. The fact is that it 
would have been all the easier for him 
to push on, as there was no organized 
force left to withstand him. It 
is true that the elements may have 
retarded his progress, but with all 
their intensity they could not have de- 
layed him nearly so long as he volun- 
tarily tarried at Savannah. 

The importance of these considera- 
tions will be more readily understood 
when it is remembered that through 
their neglect Johnston, Beauregard, 
Hardee, and Hampton succeeded in 
collecting nearly all the organized 
forces then left in the Confederacy out- 
side of Lee’s army in North Carolina 
(bringing some of them from Alabama 
and Mississippi), and with them in- 
terposed to prevent Sherman's progress 
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toward Virginia. That they did not 
succeed was due solely to the lack of 
sufficient men and material. They had 
clearly beaten Sherman in generalship, 
for they were rebuilding railroads and 
collecting their scattered forces on the 
shortest and most direct route to the 
grand field of operations in South Vir- 
ginia, while he was wasting time in an 
eccentric movement toward the sea- 
coast, and in the useless siege and occu- 
pation of a place of no strategic im- 
portance. 

The incidents of the campaign 
through the Carolinas are interesting in 
themselves, and several of them, es- 
pecially those connected with the de- 
struction of Columbia, are of consider- 
able historical importance. General 
Sherman shows conclusively that the 
burning of the latter place resulted 
from .the reckless folly of Hampton 
and his soldiers, who set fire to the 
cotton stored there as they were 
retiring before the advance of the 
Union army; but it is to be regretted 
that he should have exhibited any heat 
at this late date in discussing the mat- 
ter, or that he should have given such 
aversion of the affair as to lay himsclf 
open to the charge of having given 
currency to an untruthful story for the 
purpose of weakening the personal 
popularity of an opponent. 

The want of space prohibits the dis- 
cussion of the circumstances connect- 
ed with the capitulation of Johnston’s 
army, its repudiation by the Govern- 
ment, or the estrangement which re- 
sulted therefrom between General 
Sherman and Mr. Stanton. A contro- 
versy has grown up in the newspa- 
pers touching all of these matters, 
and several important documents bear 
ing upon them have been brought 
to light. They seem to show that 
Sherman’s recollections and memo- 
randa are not conclusive as to what 
actually took place. It is worthy of 
remark that notwithstanding Sher- 
man’s distrust of politicians and his 
contempt for politics, he undertook, by 
the terms which he granted to John- 
ston and the rebel armies, to deal with 
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and settle political questions of the 
gravest importance, and that he does 
not hesitate to quote the political gen- 
erals Logan and Blair as having advised 
him to complete the capitulation with- 
out submitting it for the Government’s 
approval. He not only exercised the 
functions of the President, but had 
his conduct been approved it would 
have forestalled the action of Congress, 
and even of the Supreme Court itself, 
upon the still graver matter of recon- 
struction. It is not to be supposed 
that he was actuated by any im- 
proper motive, or for one moment 
intended to transcend the authority of 
his own office, for he submitted his 
agreements promptly to the Govern- 
ment, and loyally awaited its action 
thereupon, No one can doubt that he 
would have obeyed the slightest wish 
of the Secretary of War or the Presi- 
dent in the premises as readily as he 
did the peremptory order which he 
received, repudiating the capitulation 
and ordering the immediate resump- 
tion of hostilities. What he justly com- 
plains of is that the celebrated *‘ten 
reasons’ were given to the country 
in such a manner as to convey the im- 
pression that he was acting disloyally, 
and could no longer be trusted to 
carry on the war against the public 
enemy without supervision. The con- 
duct of Grant, who was sent to as- 
sume the direction of affairs in per- 
son, and who saw Sherman’s error 
as plainly as any one, was ia notable 
contrast to that of the Secretary of 
War. It was characterized by delicacy 
and tact worthy of Sherman’s grateful 
acknowledgments in terms much warm- 
er than any he has cared to use. 
Having followed the author through 
the most important events of his very 
interesting career, and examined his 
conduct, character, and peculiarities 
as exhibited in his memoirs, we are 
brought to the conclusion that his mili- 
tary deeds, while in the main highly 
beneficial to his country, have not been 
marked by the exhibition of the lofti- 
er attributes of a great captain. That 
he is master of the art of moving and 
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feeding armies will be conceded by 
all who are acquainted with history 
and have any knowledge of military 
science; but that he is a great organi- 
zer, strategist, or tactician, cannot be 
successfully maintained, While he un- 
doubtedly showed great talents in the 
selection of troops, in supplying their 
wants, and in moving them over long 
distances, he did not display the high- 
est qualities in organizing and combin- 
ing the three arms so as to produce the 
most perfect army. He directed more 
of his time and attention to the perfec- 
tion of his infantry and artillery than 
to his cavalry. The Army of the Ten- 
nessee, with which he was more nearly 
identified than any other, made long 
marches under him, but it won its 
greatest victories under Grant and re- 
flected his qualities and influence more 
than Sherman’s. Toward the latter 
days of the civil war his cavalry 
was reorganized and brought to a 
high state of efficiency, but even that 
was (lone under the immediate counte- 
nance and support of Thomas, by an 
officer specially selected and sent out 
by Grant for that purpose. It is but 
just to add that Sherman seems to have 
given him every opportunity for the 
introduction of reforms and the per- 
fection of the cavalry reorganization, 
and expresses great satisfaction with 
the result finally obtained. 

The strategy of his campaigns was 
generally good, but in several impor- 
tant instances he could iay no claim to 
having devised it. In reference to the 
march to the sea it has been shown that 
his ideas were hazy and indefinite in the 
extreme, and that he so modified the 
judicious suggestions he received from 
Grant as to neutralize the advantages 
which he could have achieved by cor- 
rect strategy, and to render success 
possible only by the force of superior 
numbers; while in reference to the 
Vicksburg campaign his advice was 
faulty in the extreme. 

The tactics of his battles, so far as he 
exercised any control over them, were 
of the simplest character; and while 
this was more or less the case in most 
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of the battles fought by other gen- 
erals, owing to the heavily wooded 
country in which they were fought, it 
was peculiarly true of Sherman’s en- 
gagements. Inthe department of grand 
tactics, by which military writers mean 
the maneuvres which take place in the 
immediate vicinity of the enemy, but 
out of his sight, he confined himself al- 
most entirely to movements designed 
rather to threaten than to strike the 
flank and rear of his opponent. 

In no single instance did he bring on 
a battle like that of Nashville, where 
Thomas turned and enveloped the en- 
emy’s left flank by a combined and con- 
current movement of cavalry and in- 
fantry, and gained a signal victory, or 
like that of the battle of Winchester, 
where Sheridan crushed both flanks 
and utterly routed the opposing army 
by the proper use of cavalry supported 
by infantry. Although for the most 
part loyal and subordinate himself, 
rendering prompt and _ unquestion- 
ing obedience to his commanding gen- 
eral and to the Government, he was not 
in any sense a strict disciplinarian. 
There is nothing of the martinet in his 
nature; he is uneven and uncertain in 
his temper, as well as unmethodical in 
his ideas, and as a consequence his 
army could not well become a model in 
the smaller military virtues. 

His perceptive faculties are strong 
and wonderfully active, but work 
somewhat erratically and diffusively. 
His judgment is therefore rapid, but 
does not seem to be unerring. On the 
contrary, it is uncertain, and at times 
quite fallible. His knowledge of ge- 
ography and topography is almost un- 
equalled, and his coup d’q@il is rapid and 
accurate. His temperament is nervous 
and excitable, and has in it something 
resulting from imagination and reflec- 
tion, which if not timorousness is so 
closely allied to it as to produce the 
same result. It is this quality which 
more than anything else tones down 
his courage and restrains him from un- 
dertaking the greatest enterprises, or 
which induces him to abandon well- 
matured plans, or to so modify them 
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as to sacrifice their most valuable 
fruits. He is also at times impatient 
and irascible, yielding readily to an- 
noyances, and resenting insult or inju- 
ry with great promptitude; but unlike 
most people with similar qualities, he 
is implacable and unrelenting. The 
officers who have served under him 
complain that he did not look out 
properly for their promotion, but per- 
mitted less meritorious men of other 
armies to carry off the prizes; and this 
is to a certain extent true, and may 
serve in some degree to explain why 
Hovey and Osterhaus, both officers of 
merit, thought it necessary to go to 
Washington in person to secure the 
promotion which they had so justly 
earned, and for which Grant had pre- 
viously recommended them. 

‘* We rarely find,” says Napoleon in 
the ‘‘ Mémoire de St. Héléne,” ‘‘com- 
bined in the same person all the quali- 
ties necessary to constitute a great 
general. The most desirable is that a 
man’s judgment shall be in equilibri- 
um with his courage; that raises him 
at once above the common level. If 
courage be a general’s predominating 
quality, he will rashly embark in enter- 
prises above his ability; and on the 
other hand, if his courage be inferior 
to his judgment, he will not venture to 
carry his ideas into effect.” Tried by 
this rule, Sherman cannot be assigned 
the highest rank among the great cap- 
tains of the world or even of our 
own country; for while neither his 
judgment nor his courage is of 
the highest order, it has been shown 
by an analysis of his career that they 
are not in that harmonious equilibrium 
necessary to produce the best results, 
Without endeavoring to fix his rank 
exactly, it may not be out of place to 
state here that he is not the equal of 
Grant in judgment or courage, though 
he may excel him in what the world 
calls brilliancy. He is inferior to 
Thomas in steadiness and resolution, 
and far surpassed by Sheridan in cour- 
age, while it is believed by many that 
Upton excels him as a tactician and 
general student of the military art. 
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The memoirs under consideration 
are full of interest, though it is evi- 
dent that they are based mainly upon 
the recollections of the author, and 
have not been compared with the offi- 
cial records and archives of the gov- 
ernment. For this reason they will be 
of but little value to the future histo- 
rian, except where they contain origi- 
nal documents and personal statements 
concerning personal matters, not 
known to others. They are written 
in a remarkably terse, clear, ener- 
getic, and flowing style, and are plen- 
tifully interspersed with anecdotes of 
the camp and field, which give life and 
interest to the story, although in many 
instances they are inexcusably pro- 
fane, sometimes indelicate, and occa- 
sionally inapplicable or badly told. 
The grammar is frequently bad, es- 
pecially in the use of ‘“‘who” or 
‘*whose in reference to horses; but 
the gravest fault of the work after its 
inaccuracies is the frequent recur- 
rence of unjust censure and criticism 
of men who, to say the least, were 
serving their country as patriotically as 
the author himself. This would, how- 
ever, have been excusable had he 
coupled his censure of mistakes and 
bad qualities with praise of successes 
and good qualities. No man likes to 
have his faults made known, but when 
they are arrayed with his virtues in a 
fairly drawn portrait, although he may 
not like it, he is at least disarmed. 

It is to be regretted on all accounts 
that in referring to the fact that Logan 
and Blair were ‘* political generals,” he 
did not recount their splendid services 
at the outbreak of the war, in teaching 
their fellow citizens lessons of patriot- 
ism, and, when all arguments were at 
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an end, in showing them how gallantly 
even ‘‘ politicians” could defend and 
uphold the honor of their country’s flag. 
Logan’s conduct when superseded by 
Howard in the command of the Army 
of the Tennessee, after he had success- 
fully led it through one of the most 
fearful trials of its history, was ad- 
mirable in the highest degree, and en- 
titled him to the grateful acknowledg- 
menis of his commanding general. He 
was always a brave and successful 
leader, with pronounced and noticeable 
characteristics; and while he may have 
had many faults, it cannot be denied 
that he also had virtues which made him 
in some respects a conspicuous and 
meritorious figure in the history of the 
great rebellion. General Sherman’s 
criticism of his subordinates or even 
of his superiors is not of itself blame- 
worthy, for his position is so high as to 
justify him in writing freely about 
everybody; but while this justifies 
him, it should also admonish him to 
take unusual care to do no man injus- 
tice; and there is no kind of injustice 
so difficult to correct as that which 
arises from telling only a part of the 
truth, where the whole is known to or 
can be obtained by the writer. 

In conclusion, we are forced to ex- 
press the opinion that these memoirs 
have been hastily written, perhaps to 
while away the hours which hung 
heavily upon him in ‘‘the piping 
times of peace,” and that they will 
neither reward him for the trouble they 
will bring, nor increase his reputation 
for fairness and prudence, while it is 
equally sure that they will cause him 
to be assigned a lower place than might 
otherwise have fallen to his lot among 
the great captains of history. 




















DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 


By Justin McCarruay. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
FAREWELL TO NEW PADUA. 


KY some days after the walk by 
the river the Clintons saw no- 
thing of Nathaniel Cramp. At the 
departure of the Challoners eastward 
they were accompanied to the railway 
station by a large concourse of friends 
—the president of the university and 
his wife, the professors and their 
wives, the various officials, the minis- 
ters of religion, the editors; but Na- 
thaniel Cramp was not there. Clin- 
ton’s womankind soon began to urge 
him to go and see whether Mr. Cramp 
was not sick, or whether something 
strange had not befallen him. 
Professor Clinton was superficially 
something of a martinet and discip- 
linarian with his womankind, but in 
the end it was found that they gener- 
ally had their way. They looked up 
to him as intellectually the greatest 
man in all the world, and submitted 
meekly to his discipline as regarded 
their general opinions, their reading, 
and their parts of speech. In the latter 
respect obedience sometimes brought 
its trials with it. For Professor Clin- 
ton was rather a purist as regarded 
the use of good Saxon English, and he 
rigorously forbade his wife and sister- 
in-law to use any of the euphemisms 
with which certain half-educated 
classes of persons in the United States, 
women more especially, are fond of 
disguising their ideas. If Jessie or 
Minnie had any occasion to speak of 
the lower limbs of herself or anybody 
else, she was compelled to say “legs” 
plumply out; and if she proposed to 
go to bed, she had to say she was go- 
ing to bed, not “retiring”: she had 
to speak of ‘*undressing,” not of 
““disrobing’’; and so on with many 
other phrases which seemed very 
shocking indeed to some of the ladies 


of New Padua. Likewise they were 
forbidden to speak of any of their ac- 
quaintances as ‘‘a very lovely lady,” 
or ‘‘avery pretty lady,” but were told 
by Professor Clinton that at all events 
where the person under discussion had 
to be described by any qualifying ad- 
jective, complimentary or otherwise, 
she must consent to be spoken of as a 
‘“‘woman.” In all these matters of 
discipline Professor Clinton’s wife and 
sister-in-law were obedient at any per- 
il of misconstruction. But in many or 
most other matters they generally con- 
trived to shape their ends, and where 
questions of feeling were concerned 
the professor was found at last a not 
unwilling subject of petticoat govern- 
ment. The two simple-hearted and 
kindly women were just copies of each 
other; an elder and a younger sister, 
no more; and Clinton was one of the 
men who like to have out with men 
all their intellectual and masculine 
talk, their arguments, dissertations, 
and speculations, and to have only 
sweet, familiar, easy conversation at 
home. 

Gradually, therefore, the feminine 


influence had been working more and 
more on Clinton in favor of Nat 
Cramp. The women did not see any- 


thing ridiculous about him, and could 
not have understood how Clinton could 
laugh at him and yet like him at the 
same time. Clinton therefore of late 
ceased to invite their attention to any 
of what he considered Nat’s absurdi- 
ties, and only amused himself with 
them. In obedience partly to domes- 
tic urgency and partly to his own con- 
cern for Nat, he set out one evening 
for the Franklin House. He was told 
Nat was in his room, and he went up- 
stairs and knocked. There was no 
answer, and he opened the door and 
looked in. There, to be sure, was 
Nat, bending over an opened trunk. 
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He looked round in a startled way 
when he heard the sound of the open- 
ing door. 

‘*Why, Cramp, my boy, what have 
you been doing with yourself? We 
have missed you all this time; and my 
wife and Minnie have been so much 
alarmed that I thought I had better 
come over and see about you. I call- 
ed at the office; and of course you 
were not there.” 

Nat came forward, looking yellow 
and ghastly. He was in his shirt 
sleeves, and had clothes, books, and 
properties of various kinds heaped 
about him. He seemed asif he had 
not slept for a long time. 

‘You are looking very bad,” said 
Clinton, ‘‘And what are you do- 
ing?” 

‘‘I—I’m going to Europe. I’ve had 
bad news from England. My mother’s 
dead.” And Nat began to toss things 
rather wildly from one trunk to an- 
other, 

‘*Come, come,” the kindly professor 
said, taking him by the arm. ‘* You 
are hardly in a condition for this kind 
of work just now; and you are not 
going to Europe to-day anyhow. Let 
these things alone; and put on your 
coat and come out with me for a quiet 
walk by the river. We are safe not 
to meet anybody at this hour, and you 
shall talk or be silent just as you like. 
I'm an older man than you; and yet 
it’s not long since I lost my mother; 
and I felt like a child, I tell you.” 

‘“‘Tt isn’t that,” Nat stammered; 
‘“‘but I feel as if I was so ungrateful. 
And I was; I was ungrateful !” 

Nat was indeed looking white and 
scared like a man thoroughly con- 
science-stricken. 

‘¢Well, I dare say we were none of 
us as grateful as we ought to have 
been, either to our mothers or to the 
Power that gave us them and life,” 
said the professor soothingly. ‘‘ But 
you don’t seem a lad likely to have 
been any worse than the rest of us, 
Cramp. Come, walk out with me and 
tell me all about it; or as much about 
it as you feel like talking of just now.” 
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But Nat drew back, and seemed like 
a frightened bat that could not bear 
the light. 

**T haven’t been out ever since,” he 
stammered, 

‘* Ever since ?” 

‘* Since I heard the news.” 

‘*Well, but look here—the mails 
from Europe only came in last night, 
and you appear to have been out of 
our sight for nearly a week. Why, I 
never saw you since the day we were 
out with the Challoners and Ben- 
jamin.” 

Nat looked confused and scared 
worse than ever, and he rubbed up his 
hair wildly, perhaps to hide his confu- 
sion. Professor Clinton had touched 
unwittingly the raw place of his re- 
morse. It was not grief for his mo- 
ther which had kept him hidden from 
the light of day. He had indeed only 
heard of her death the night before. 
He had been crushed by the weight of 
humbled self-love and of bitter disap- 
pointment. When after his abasement 
before Marie Challoner he had crept 
back to his lodgings he flung himself 
on his bed and lay there grovelling 
like a trampled worm. He hated the 
outer air. He believed that every one 
must be laughing at him and despising 
him. The whole story, he felt sure, 
would be all over New Padua. Sir 
John Challoner must hear of it, and in 
his anger he would be sure to tell that 
it was a hairdresser’s apprentice who 
had made love to his daughter. Nat 
was not one bit a coward so far as 
physical courage went, and yet for 
two days and more he trembled and 
started at every sound upon the stairs. 
He had vague terrors of Sir John’s an- 
ger and of Sir John’s vengeance. 

The shock of the news which told 
him of his poor mother’s death came 
in positively like a strengthening re- 
lief to the pitiful tortures of his disap- 
pointment and his seared self-love. 
Much of his present agony of remorse 
was owing to his consciousness that 
his grief for his mother was swallowed 
up in mere selfish regrets and pangs. 
He tried to chastise himself into a 
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more fitting mood of sorrow by think- 
ing of her and of all she had done for 
him and suffered. . And she was dead 
now—and long before this the grave 
had closed over her coffin. He re- 
membered how she had nursed his 
childhood, and how fond he was of 
her and delighted to be with her once. 
He thought of the glad holidays when 
he used to hurry from Durewoods to 
London, and she used to do all she 
could to make him happy, and have 
her little sweets and preserves for him ; 
and how he used to rejoice in making 
her his confidante, and telling her 
every small hope and trouble and 
pleasure; and how, then, he began to 
think that she didn’t quite understand 
him, and was not up to his mark intel- 
lectually; and how proud she was al- 
ways of his uniform and of himself— 
proud of him whom everybody now 
despised !—and how ungrateful he was. 
And now he should never see her any 
more. Thus at last he wrought him- 
self up to the boiling point of emotion, 
and his feelings broke into the steam 
of tears, and, disregarding all Clinton's 
efforts at consolation, he flung himself 
down upon bis half-packed trunk and 
cried like a child. 

The professor let him have his way. 
In truth, he thought all the better of 
Nat for his irrepressible burst of grief, 
not knowing by what mental process 
of irritating the feelings this whole- 
some relief had been brought about. 
Grief for a mother is the emotion with 
which an American, like a Frenchman, 
finds his heart most readily sympathize. 
In the sentimental and pathetic song- 
writing of the country the mother’s 
name is the special Open Sesame of 
the feelings. Even the songs of the 
war were most often laments for or 
by absent mothers, Professor Clinton 
looked on sympathetically, and re- 
solved to tell his wife and Minnie 
what a good heart young Cramp had, 
and how he was not by any means the 
merely egotistic and feather-headed 
young fellow, he, the professor, had 
sometimes suspected. ‘‘The women 
are gencrally right in these things,” 
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Clinton mentally acknowledged, re- 
membering how his wife and Minnie 
had always stood up for young Cramp. 

The tears did poor Natty great 
good. They relieved his feelings and 
his conscience both. How could he 
any longer accuse himself of being un- 
grateful to his mother, or failing in 
profundity of sorrow for her, when he 
had felt his own hot tears run down 
his cheeks at the thought of her? The 
tears came again and again, until at 
last he rose, relieved, and told Clinton 
he was going to be a man once more. 

‘¢*A man’s never more of a man,” 
the professor said, ‘‘ than when he is 
lamenting for his mother. But it’s as 
well to rouse yourself, Cramp, if you 
can, and think of what you have to 
do. Come, we'll go into the open air. 
Put up all these things for the mo- 
ment, and you will teli me why you are 
going to Europe, and when, and all 
about it.” 

Nat allowed himself to be persuaded 
to dress and to shut up the lids of his 
trunks for the moment, and the pro- 
fessor and he walked out together. 
They made a little circuit to avoid the 
town and the grounds of the univer- 
sity; and, to use the language of the 
place, they *‘ struck ” the river a little 
higher up. They walked on by the 
bank of the stream in silence for a 
while. Evening was coming on and 
was growing alittle chilly. The skies 
were very clear, and the sun, sinking 
on the one horizon, was beginning to 
be reflected in saffron, violet, and 
purple on the verge of the other. 
When Nathaniel was yet new to the 
place and fresh from the more misty 
and less luminous skies of England, 
the Clintons used to ‘‘chaff” him 
mildly because he often mistook the 
glowing mirage of the sunset that 
showed itself in the east for the genu- 
ine pageant that was burning like a 
superb sacrifice in the west. 

Clinton put his hand gently upon 
his companion’s arm, and they stop- 
ped for a moment. Clinton looked 
along the path of the river, sunlit be- 
tween its quiet hills, 
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‘*And are you really going back to 
Europe?” he asked gently, turning 
Nathaniel to look upon the peaceful 
and lonely beauty of the scene, as if 
in remonstrance against the thought 
of his deserting all that so soon for the 
noise and smoke of London. 

‘I must go back,” said Nathaniel, 
in a tone of melancholy dignity. ‘* My 
poor mother has—has left me some 
money in fact, and there are things to 
look after. I must go back at once.” 

‘*But only en congé, I hope? You 
will come back to us? You can easily 
arrange things with the paper so as to 
have your place kept open for you. 
They'll do that for me, I know; and if 
you like, [ll arrange it all.” 

‘*I—I really don’t know—I haven’t 
thought of it—taken so suddenly, you 
see—and all that. I can’t tell, Profes- 
sor Clinton, what may happen to me. 
I don’t see what I want here or any- 
where—or in life at all.” 

‘* You think so now, and that’s nat- 
ural enough. But you'll soon live that 
down. I hope we shan't lose you, 
Cramp.” 

‘*You’re very kind,” Nat answered 
gloomily, ‘‘ but I am well aware that I 
ain’t much—that I am not much of a 
loss anywhere.” 

‘*My good fellow, don’t be too mod- 
est. I assure you that you are well 
liked here. My wife and Minnie (and 
he gave a curious look out of his blue 
eyes at Nat) like you ever so much, 
and would be sorry to lose you, and so 
should I. You seem to have taken 
hold here, as we say, remarkably well.” 

Truth to say, the professor and his 
kind little wife had lately begun to 
suspect that in Minnie’s quiet bosom 
there was growing up a sort of tender- 
ness for the tall and fair young Eng- 
lishman who sometimes talked so elo- 
quently and poetically. Clinton him- 
self, even when he amused himself 


‘with Nat’s little vanities and nonsense, 


liked the young man; and liked Nat 
ali the more because he had so served 
and befriended Nat. Clinton assumed 
that nothing ever would or could come 
of Nat’s passion for Miss Challoner; 
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and he thought little Minnie, who 
would always, if she were allowed the 
chance, look up to Nathaniel as a great 
man, would be a far more suitable 
partner for him than the brilliant young 
English heiress—even if there were the 
remotest possibility of such a partner- 
ship as the latter ever being accom- 
plished. So he gave a quick experi- 
mental glance at Nat when he men- 
tioned his wife—and Minnie. 

‘*Pve been very happy here,” Nat 
said, ‘‘ but I suppose a man must fol- 
low his destiny.” 

‘* Hum—ha—I fancy we can all gen- 
erally make our destiny for ourselves, 
my boy—barring accidents, at least. 
Are you ambitious of trying your for- 
tune in the great city—in London— 
again? Do you think that the only 
stage worth playing to?” 

‘*No,” said Nat, with some hesita- 
tion; ‘‘it isn’t that exactly.” 

‘* Well, I once thought no stage in 
life was worth playing to but that of 
some great city. I tried it, Cramp—in 
New York when I was much younger; 
and in London not so long ago. I 
might have settled in London; I had 
strong inducements. Your great sci- 
entific men are just too kind for any- 
thing; and they nearly turned my head 
with their friendliness and their atten- 
tions—which I never expected, you 
know—and they told me if I remained 
in London I should be a sort of little 
great man. I had made one or two 
hits, you know—stumbled on an odd 
asteroid or two—watching and calcu- 
lating here of nights in the observato- 
ry yonder—and they made much more 
of me and my doings than I deserved. 
But I came back here.” 

‘*T think I'd have stayed,” said Nat. 

‘*Tf I had been a younger man per- 
haps; and yet [don’t know. I should 
always miss those quiet bluffs and the 
sound of that river; and I like our 
pleasant peaceful ways here. I tell 
you what, Cramp—I have made a mod- 
erate success in my own way—more 
than ever I dreamed of when first I 
came a poor lad out West thus far; 
and I have had some little triumphs— 
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such asI told you. But the sweetest 
memory I have is just the memory of 
the evening walks that Jessie and I 
used to have among the trees and along 
the bank here before we were married. 
And we'll have many evening walks 
here yet, please God! And she is not 
avery brilliant woman—my Jessie—she 
doesn’t know quite as much about as- 
tronomy as your Mrs. Somerville, and 
she couldn’t write like your Mrs. George 
Eliot; but she’s made me so happy.” 

‘“*That’s all very well,” said Nat, 
with a wan smile; ‘‘ but there’s no one 
to make me happy.” 

“You don’t know, my boy—you 
don’t know yet. Come, let’s get ona 
bit; I want to show you our new lot.” 

They walked on a little further, 
drawing at every step nearer to a spot 
surcharged with recollections peculiar- 
ly painful to poor Nat. The ‘‘new 
lot” which Professor Clinton wished 
him to see was a piece of ground which 
Clinton had lately bought, and on 
which he was going to build a new 
house. He was very proud of the spot 
he had chosen, and had often spoken 
to Nat about it, and told him that 
when he first came to New Padua he 
had fixed upon that particular spot as 
the place where he should like to have 
a house if ever he could afford to buy 
land and build. Now he was at last 
about to gratify his ambition. 

‘*Our house is all right enough at 
present,” Clinton explained, as they 
walked along, ‘‘and it suits us quite 
well; but it hasn’t such a view as this 
new one will have; and besides, this 
has been a dream of mine so long that 
I may as well gratify it. You see, we 
haven't any children, and so we may 
as well indulge our whims, Jessie and J. 
We shan’t sell the old house, though.” 

‘‘No?” said Nat, interrogatively, 
and trying to seem as if he were lis- 
tening with interest. 

** Well, no. We feel more like keep- 
ing it among us. Very likely we'll 
give it to Minnie as a wedding present 
when she marries, She'll be marrying 
one of these days. She’s a dear good 
girl, Minnie.” 

30 
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Professor Clinton glanced again at 
Nathaniel; but the young man was 
only becoming more and more depress- 
ed and embarrassed. Clinton said no 
more on that subject. Suddenly he 
touched Nat’s arm, and said— 

‘* Stay, Cramp, my boy. This is the 
place ’ 

‘*Come on!” Nat said, hurriedly. 

‘*No, no, This is the place.” 

‘**Do you think I don’t know it? 
Do you think I forget it ?” 

‘* Well, I didn’t think you knew it. 
Anyhow, take a look at it and tell me 
what you think of it.” 

‘*T don’t want to look at it—I won't 
look at it; I've seen enough of it!” 
Nat exclaimed wildly. ‘*‘Come on. 
What did we come here for?” 

‘* Well, this is my new lot, you 
know, that I’ve been telling you about. 
I'm afraid you were not listening to all 
my gossip, my poor boy.” 

‘‘Oh,” said Nat, coming to himself 
and sinking at once from excited ner- 
vousness into deep depression. ‘‘ This 
is your new place? Yes, yes, to be 
sure. It’s very nice.” 

But he only looked at the spot and 
its surroundings in a furtive, timid, 
unwilling way, as a murderer in some 
old story might try to look with seem- 
ing indifference and ease at the hollow 
in the wood beneath the mossy earth 
of which he has buried his victim. 
For this was the very spot where he 
had broken out with his fatal love 
declaration to Miss Challoner—Clin- 
ton’s new homestead was to rise on the 
very ground where Nat had grovelled 
in hisshame and agony. He wondered 
how Clinton could have forgotten that 
it was just near this he helped him, 
Nathaniel, up the steep and clayey 
bank. But that incident was not 
fastened into Clinton’s mind as into 
Nat’s by the spearhead of a painful 
memory, and Clinton just now remem- 
bered nothing about it. 

‘* Well,” the professor said, believ- 
ing that Nathaniel’s grief for his 
mother was too heavy on him yet to 
allow him to withdraw his thoughts 
for a moment to the concerns of others 
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—‘* we'll come and have a look at this 
place another day. Anyhow, you'll 
carry the place in your mind, Cramp, 
if you do go away; and you’ll remem- 
ber what it looks like—and that some 
of your friends are living there.” 

** Aye,” Nat said gloomily; ‘‘ I'll re- 
member. I shan’t forget this spot.” 

‘*And you'll go back to the old 
country—there’s no way of inducing 
you to stay ?” 

**No, Professor Clinton—I must go 
back.” 

‘*Tempted by the big stage and the 
world for an audience, eh? Well, 
Cramp—still you know the big stage 
requires a great strong actor, my boy! 
You haven’t got the big buskins of 
rank and wealth to raise you up and 
add to your size, remember. I don’t 
want to discourage you—far from it; 
but it takes great lungs to fill that the- 
atre ?” 

‘*But it isn’t that, Professor Clin- 
ton. It isn’t that, Ido assure you. I 
haven’t any ambition in me any more. 
I may have had aspirations once—I 
don’t say I didn’t have them. I may 
have thought there was something in 
me,” and Nat smote his breast ener- 
getically; ‘‘and I may have hoped to 
make the world hear, not without re- 
spect, the name of—my name, you 
know,” he added, somewhat hastily, 
for it suddenly struck him that ‘‘ the 
name of Cramp” would not close a 
period with dignity. ‘* But all such 
ideas are dead within me now—dead ; 
Tam crushed !” 

‘*Oh, no; nothing of the kind.” 

‘*Tam crushed !” Nat repeated sol- 
emnly. ‘‘I only ask now for one thing, 
and that, Professor Clinton, is 
Death !” 

Nat was theatric, and so far was a 
sham in his way of expressing his emo- 
tions. But there cannot be a greater 
mistake than to suppose that sham ex- 
pression always denotes sham emotion. 
Nat’s feelings were well nigh those of 
despair. He was scorched by love and 
hate, by the bitter agonies of mortified 
self-conceit, by grief and shame. He 
was just in the mood when the old 
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stories would have made a man sell 
his soul for the promise of satisfaction 
to vanity and vengeance. If the false 
and baffled suitors could have present- 
ed themselves with their perfidious 
device for taking in the proud beauty 
now, this Claude Melnotte would prob- 
ably have jumped at it no matter how 
preposterous. 

Professor Clinton might have chaffed 
Nat openly about his tragedy airs at 
another time, and he might have 
smiled even now, but for the young 
man’s miserable expression, haggard 
cheeks, and twitching lips. ‘‘ This is 
not merely the grief for a mother,” he 
thought. ‘‘I suppose the poor young 
fellow really is in love with that hand- 
some English girl. What a hopeless 
look-out !” 

‘“*Well, Cramp,” he said quietly, 
‘if you only want Death, I guess you 
might as well wait here and spare your- 
self the trouble of going to Europe. 
He’ll come and find you here, you may 
be sure, if you only wait long enough. 
Seriously, my boy, I doubt whether you 
will do any good in any way, Cramp 
—in any way,” he repeated, with em- 
phasis, ‘‘ by going to Europe. I know 
something of England, and what the 
differences are of money and position 
there; and take the advice of a friend, 
Cramp, and think no more of that. 
You know what I mean.” 

‘* Professor Clinton,” Nathaniel said 
solemnly, ‘‘if you think I’m going to 
thrust myself on people that don’t 
want me, you are mistaken. If you 
think I don’t know what British purse- 
pride is, and what the barriers of class 
—of money, that is—are in a country 
like mine, you are mistaken! But a 
sacred duty calls me to cross the 
ocean, and perhaps a Fate! You may 
chance to hear something of me. I 
don’t know. But think well of me, if 
you can, Think the best of me you 
can.” 

Despite all the grandiose inflation 
of Nat’s language (a style to which 
Clinton had indeed grown somewhat 
accustomed of late) there was a certain 
earnestness, a sort of desperation in his 
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manner, which impressed the profes- 
sor and made him think of it long 
after. They walked home presently, 
and almost in silence. It had grown 
quite dark by the time they reached 
New Padua. Nat hurriedly declined 
an invitation to step in and see Clin- 
ton’s ‘‘ folks,” and went to the Frauk- 
lin House alone. 

The next evening, when Clinton and 
his wife and sister-in-law were sitting 
down to their modest supper (the 
final meal of the day was called supper 
there, and took place at least three 
hours earlier than an ordinary London 
dinner), a letter was brought to him 
from the Franklin House, accompa- 
nied by a parcel. 

‘*This is from Cramp,” he said to 
his wife, and both glanced ominously 
at Minnie. 

The letter told in a few confused 
lines, written evidently under the in- 
fluence of some excitement, that the 
writer would, ‘‘ before this reaches 
you,” have left New Padua. It thank- 
ed Clinton for all his kindness, and 
declared that he was Nathaniel Cramp’s 
best and only friend. It conveyed the 
writer’s kind and grateful regards to 
Mrs. Clinton and to Minnie, and finally 
begged that Clinton wouid accept the 
copy of the Girondists, by Lamartine 
(Bohn’s translation), sent herewith, 
that Mrs. Clinton would accept the 
photographic album, and Minnie the 
copy of Miss Jean Ingelow’s poems, 
also sent in memory of their devoted 
friend Nathaniel Cramp. 

There were soft tears in the eyes of 
both the kindly young women. It 
was like Nat Cramp’s luck, or, as he 
would have preferred to call it, his 
Destiny. A sweet and pretty girl 
might have loved him and looked up 
to him always, and he never knew it. 

‘* Poor fellow !” Clinton said; ‘‘ he 
has taken his mother’s death greatly 
to heart.” 

After his supper Professor Clinton 
went to the Franklin House to find 
out something about Nathaniel. He 
could only learn, in addition to what 
he knew already, that Nathaniel had 
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gone eastward on ‘‘ the cars” and had 
had his baggage ‘‘ checked ” for New 
York. He had not said anything 
about the probable time of his return. 
The people at the Franklin House as- 
sumed that he was only going to be 
absent for a few days. 

So Professor Clinton went home and 
told his womankind. 

‘* He'll come back soon, I dare say,” 
he added cheerily, although somehow 
he did not expect to see Nat return. 

The misgivings were prophetic. 
When the train plunged into the deep 
cutting just outside the town, and 
Nat instinctively ran to the end of the 
carriage to get a glimpse at parting of 
the university buildings on the bluff 
above the river, he saw New Padua 
for the last time. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
‘* WHY WEEP YE BY THE TIDE, LADYE /”’ 

Witp and whimsical were the pur- 
poses which filled Nat Cramp’s mind 
as he journeyed. back to New York— 
his career all over, he said to himself; 
the star of his fate declined. It may 
be questioned whether to youthful 
self-conceit there is any pleasure of 
sense or soul more exquisite than that 
of despair. 

“Is it even so?” says Romeo. 
‘*Then I defy ye, stars!” Nat Cramp 
felt all the way as one who could de- 
fy the stars. The petty annoyances, 
discontents, disappointments of life, 
troubled him no more. He was re- 
leased from all responsibilities, He 
hugged to his breast with all the satis- 
faction of mortified self-conceit seek- 
ing redress the thought of an early 
death and of the sensation it must 
cause and the tragic dignity it must 
shed over him. ‘‘ They won't laugh 
at that,” he said to himself. 

But death will not come by mere 
asking; and Nathaniel was not quite 
clear yet how it was to come to him. 
He had always been fascinated by the 
manner in which the hapless hero of 
Victor Hugo’s ‘* Traveilleur de la mer” 
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contrives to finish his career—standing 
on a rock which the rising tide must 
cover so that just as the ship bearing 
his beloved away, the wife of another, 
sinks below the horizon, the water— 
the same water which bears her— 
closes over him. If he could do that ! 
If he could stand upon some rock near 
Durewoods—far from help and yet 
within her sight—and thus be sub- 
merged! But it would be hard to 
bring about all the conjunction of 
favoring circumstances which alone 
could render possible so effective a 
catastrophe. Nat felt even some pain- 
ful misgivings that he might not at 
such a moment have control enough 
over his nerves and instincts to enable 
him to cling to his rock and not to 
make unseemly struggles for dear life 
—the dear life that he detested. He 
had therefore at present some vague 
idea of finding out the steamer in which 
the Challoners were to sail from New 
York, taking a passage on board it, 
suddenly when in mid-ocean present- 
ing himself before Marie, once more 
declaring his love, and then plunging 
into the sea beneath her eyes. Some- 
thing, he felt assured, must happen, 
or be brought about. The career 
must close dramatically; the curtain 
must fall at the right time. Thus 
alone could ridicule be changed into 
respect and failure be converted by 
the glamour of tragedy into something 
as fascinating as success. 

His poor mother had, as he told 
Professor Clinton, left him some 
money. He had put it rather vaguely 
and grandly to Clinton as if it were a 
sort of property. It was really a good 
deal to Nat—two hundred and fifty 
pounds in money, and the little house 
in which she had been living. A day 
or two before her death she had sent 
him an order on a New York house 
for fifty pounds. She had only then 
learned that he was in New Padua, 
and she feared he was not doing well, 
.and she therefore sent him that money 
and begged that he would come back, 
as she feared she was growing weak 
and ill. The same steamer brought 
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him the news of her death and of the 
fact that she had left him what little 
she had managed to save and scrape 
together. Long before he reached 
England the grave, he knew, must 
have covered her. He had been at- 
tached to her in his way, and he 
thought now with many a pang that 
lately he had been ashamed of her. 
Now somehow he laid the blame of 
her death on the same blighting influ- 
ences of adverse fortune, and caste, 
and class, and Destiny, and all the 
rest of the cruel agencies which had 
marred his own career. He had now 
no consolation left on earth but the 
despair which was only self-conceit 
driven to bay. 

Mingling up with all his misery was 
a curious sense of satisfaction in hav- 
ing for the first time in his life money 
which he could freely spend. The 
fifty pounds which had been sent by 
his mother would pay for a first-class 
passage to Europe in one of the Cunard 
steamers, in which he assumed that 
the Challoners would travel, and would 
keep him in New York at some first- 
class hotel until the time of his depar- 
ture. Then when he got to England 
—if he did ever reach England—he 
should find money there—‘‘ quite 
enough to last my time,” he grimly 
and complacently thought. He had 
some idea of having a marble monu- 
ment erected out of his mother’s sav- 
ings, over his mother’s grave, with the 
inscription, ‘‘By her unworthy but 
penitent son, Nathaniel Cramp.” But 
for all that there was yet time enough. 
Meanwhile he could do as he pleased 
with what money he had; and he 
would at least be a gentleman, in what- 
ever despair, for the remainder of his 
time. 

How much of this was nonsense and 
idle self-deiusion and how much was 
the set, unconquerable purpose of de- 
spair which makes dignified even frivo- 
lity itself when it comes to that with 
frivolity, the course of this story does 
not allow us to know for certain. It is 
true that no emotion by which men’s 
hearts are swollen—not love, not pa 
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triotism, not thirst of money, nor crav- 
ing for revenge—has ever inspired 
more desperate and dogged deeds than 
mortified self-conceit. It may be that 
Nat would have held firmly to some 
suicidal purpose none the less because 
he felt a pride in ordering a hack 
when he reached New York, and driv- 
ing at once to the Fifth Avenue hotel, 
and in dressing rather carefully when 
he got there, and then in descending 
to stand, with air of lordly Briton, 
among the group who lounged in the 
hall and at the cntrance. 

He stood there for some time and 
looked vacantly enough over the bus- 
tling and varied scene—a scene which 
now, when evening had refined what- 
ever of the commonplace and the col- 
orless was in it, showed singularly 
bright and picturesque. Through the 
broad stretches of Madison Square the 
many lamps glittered like fireflies 
among the dark trees, At one side, as 
he stood at the entrance of the hotel, 
extended the monotonous, stately 
length of Fifth avenue, its solemn gen- 
tility scarcely disturbed by even the 
passing of a street omnibus, its rows 
of brown-stone houses making a line 
of contrast with the animation, rattle, 
and flashing lights of Broadway (which 
here suddenly slants across it) and of 
Madison Square, not unlike that which 
a dark and silent canal might make 
between populous quays and glittering 
windows. An unceasing rattle, bell- 
ringing, stamping procession of heavy 
street-cars, and of little staggering, 
restless omnibuses or ‘‘ stages,” was in 
motion before the doors of the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel; passengers were always 
jumping off and jumping on the cars; 
the whole population of New York 
seemed to stream up and down that 
one great channel of Broadway. The 
hall and entrance, and the steps of the 
hotel, were alive with New York loung- 
ers; with solemn, sallow Southerners, 
always seeming to be oppressed some- 
how with a sense of offended dignity ; 
with dark-skinned Cuban swells, tre- 
mendous with shirt-fronts and diamond 
studs; with Irish porters and negro 
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barbers, and ‘‘helps” of all kinds, 
Noise, chatter, light, bustle, were 
everywhere. No street-scene in Lon- 
don gives the same idea of restless and 
exuberant vitality. It impressed Nat 
Cramp rather sadly. He thought of 
the time when he first looked on 
Broadway, and believed he had come 
there to conquer fortune and fame, 
He could not endure the crowd, and 
the noise, and the glare. He knew 
New York well enough to know what 
a city of sudden contrasts it is. He 
walked down through the solemn, si- 
lent dignity of Fifth avenue, then din- 
ing grandly inside its brown-stone 
fronts, until it declined mournfully 
into the vast, gaunt, and desolate ex- 
panse of Washington Square ; and there 
he sat on a bench under a dismal tree 
and looked at the stars burning in 
fullest lustre from the deep purple of 
the evening sky, and he was as lonely 
to all intent as if he had been in some 
midnight mountain pass. Nat never 
knew how long he remained in that 
drear enclosure; but when he returned 
to his hotel the doors were all closed 
and he had to ring for admittance. 

Next day he was astir early, and set 
himself to work to find out something 
of the Challoners. This was an easy 
business in a city like New York, 
where everybody’s movements are in 
the papers, and where tlfe registers in 
the hotel offices are open to all eyes at 
any moment. He found that they 
were in the city, that they were to re- 
main there or in the neighborhood for 
a few days more, and that that very 
evening they were to leave the city for 
the purpose of paying a visit to a dis- 
tinguished scholar and author who had 
a home in one of the islands. He also 
learned the name of the steamer by 
which the Challoners were to return to 
Europe, and he hastened to the office 
and endeavored to secure a passage on 
board her. His attempt was hopeless. 
Every berth had been taken long since. 
That mad whim, at least, was not to 
be gratified. 

Then another whim seized him. He 
would accompany the Challoners un- 
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seen on their visit to their friend in 
the island, and he would look on her 
again. This whim, at least, was easi- 
ly gratified. He had simply to ask at 
any of the ferries (it may be well for 
the instruction of English readers to 
remark that New York is girt with wa- 
ter almost as completely as Venice it- 
self, and is therefore ringed with fer- 
ries—walk straight on in any direction 
and you come to a ferry-gate and a 
steamer just on the point of starting), 
and it was easy to learn what steamer 
went to the island, and to that part of 
it where the Challoners were to be en- 
tertained. It was one of the longer 
trips, and the steamer only went a few 
times in the day. Nat spent the rest 
of that day watching the departure of 
the boats. 

Evening was coming. It was still 
the Indian summer. Except that the 
air grew chilly after sunset, there was 
scarcely yet a hint that such a season 
as winter could be expected. Soon 
over the New Jersey shores the sun 
would begin to go down. Even the 
rough, prosaic, unadorned, grimly-un- 
picturesque piers and wharves around 
the river-front of New York were glo- 
rified into something poetic and beau- 
tiful by the magic of that atmosphere 
and those skies. Even Natty, as the 
soft sunlight fell upon him, began al- 
most to think that life ought to be 
worth something. Evening is coming, 
and there is the last steamer, and peo- 
ple are already going on board. Should 
he go and risk being disappointed ? 
Perhaps it was all a mistake; and she 
is not coming? The sun will soon be- 
gin to sink, but long before he sinks 
that steamer will have pushed out into 
the broad Sound. Ah !—and see there 
is fair Inez to dazzle when the sun goes 
down ! 

For at that moment a carriage drove 
up to the ferry-gate, and Sir John 
Challoner got out, calm, portly, and 
dignified. Then a tall gentleman, with 
a long gray beard and a snowy head, 
gave his hand to Marie Challoner as 
she dropped lightly down. There was 
the chitelaine of Durewoods again— 
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there on these rugged, dusty paving- 
stones, amid those bustling, hustling 
crowds, amid baggage, and carts, and 
porters, and hackmen, and negroes ! 
How beautiful she looked in her hat 
and feather, and with that all uncon- 
scious expression of pride in her eyes 
and on her lips which poor Nat but 
too well knew was ready to give place 
at a word to the bright, fresh look of 
kindly sweetness. She took the arm 
of the gray-haired man, and they hur- 
ried on board. The skirt of Marie’s 
dress almost touched Nat as she passed 
him in the crowd, for he had not a 
moment’s time to withdraw from the 
spot where he had been standing and 
hide himself. But he had not been 
seen—she would never have expected 
to see him there. Nat paid his fare and 
went on board; and stationed himself 
for the present behind a huge pile of 
baggage, where he could easily see 
without much chance of being seen by 
those whom he was watching. 

The steamer soon left the ill-paved, 
dusty, noisy wharves, and struck out 
straight for the sunset. Then she 
turned her side to the sun and glided 
swiftly along among small islands and 
large, by shores which lay low and 
soft under young trees from amid 
which every now and then a spire look- 
ed up, past great ocean steamers and 
vessels lying at anchor, and tiny tug- 
boats puffing with supernatural impa- 
tience and hurry. Nat saw from his 
retreat that Marie Challoner was walk- 
ing up and down the deck leaning on 
the arm of her stately gray-haired host. 
Sometimes they passed quite near him 
—close to him, even—and he could 
hear them speak. Once he heard the 
gray-haired gentleman ask Miss Chal- 
loner if she had ever read Cooper's 
‘*Water Witch,” and when she an- 
swered that she had read it long ago, 
and used to be very fond of it, he 
stopped in their promenade and point- 
ed to one of the islands and told her 
that there was the spot where the Wa- 
ter Witch was supposed to be lying 
when the story opened. Nat looked 
out from his lurking-place that he 
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might see the island and the whole 
scene for himself. For one moment he 
almost forget his love, his shame, his 
wretched failure, in the memories that 
came back upon him. Oh, the days 
when he read the ‘‘ Water Witch,” and 
delighted in it, and longed for a world 
of adventure like that world of story ! 
O for the happy boyish days when il- 
lusion could still seem to be the soft- 
creeping shadow of the reality coming 
on, and the romantic dream might be 
interpreted as the faint saffron light 
heralding the early dawn ! 

An Irishman, a laborer apparently 
of some kind, but well dressed and in- 
dependent-looking, was standing near 
Nat talking to a companion. Doubt- 
less they were going over some recol- 
lections of old days at home, for the 
first man, looking out across the pur- 
pling waters, said, in a low tone, and 
in words common in his country, and 
thrilling with all the half-poetic, half- 
devotional fervor of the Celt: 

** Well, God be with the old times ! ” 


Nat only faintly caught the mean- 
ing, perhaps, but his soul sadly echoed 


what it did receive. Oh, God be with 
those old times when he was yet only 
reading romances, and his poor mother 
lived ! 

The sun was gone, and there was no 
twilight, and a faint moon arose. The 
skies were wan and chilly. Most of 
the passengers had entered the great 
saloon, which, with its sides all win- 
dow, covered a large part of the deck, 
and within which lights were burning 
and stoves were glowing. Nat could 
see that Sir John Challoner was there 
reading letters and newspapers. But 
Marie and her companion remained on 
deck and walked up and down, and 
looked on the skies, and the: shores, 
and the water, and talked. It was so 
dark now that Nat could emerge from 
his hiding place, and, with his hat 
over his forehead, look boldly around 
him, having little fear of being ob- 
served. It was strange to be so near 
her! Never before had he such a time 
to feed his senses in gazing on her and 
thinking of her. Whenever she turn- 
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ed he saw her face looking pale in the 
faintly rising moonlight. Sometimes 
he could not see the outlines of her 
stately figure, but only the pale face 
and the dark hair against the deepen- 
ing shade of theevening. A beautiful 
face it seemed to poor Nat, and melan- 
choly, divinely melancholy, he thought. 
He could hardly feel angry with her 
any more, although he had abased him- 
self through her and she had been so 
cruelly kind to him, and his life had 
been so ruined and made hateful be- 
cause of her. He felt a kind of igno- 
ble satisfaction as she looked so pale 
and melancholy, for he sprang to the 
conclusion that she did not care about 
the man she was going to marry— 
and then suddenly another conviction 
pierced him like the puncture of a 
dart, and he had almost screamed out 
with rage at the thought. It remained 
with him and tormented him, and he 
began to hate her again. 

‘*That’s why she’s so pale—that’s 
why she’s unhappy!” he repeated to 
himself. ‘‘She’s got to marry some- 
body else, and she’s in love with that 
fellow from Japan !” 

The steamer now drew near to a 
long, low, softly-outlined shore cover- 
ed with young trees almost to the edge 
of the water, and sparkling here and 
there with the lights in homesteads 
and little villages. Close by the shore 
the steamer held her way, and Nat 
could hear from the woods the shrill 
double-throb of the katy-did, which 
seemed to him to have a doleful and 
boding sound, congenial with the 
darkling hour and his own condition. 
The shore was indented by many little 
bays and creeks, and sometimes the 
steamer ran into one of these and land- 
ed some passengers. Each time Nat 
shivered with excitement, he knew 
not why, believing that they had come 
to the end of their voyage. What he 
proposed to do when they did come to 
an end of it, he had not yet asked him- 
self. 

At length the steamer splashed into 
a bay or inlet, running apparently 
rather far inland. The moon had now 
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risen in stronger light, and Nat could 
see that they were narrowed in by 
shores on both sides, so that for a time 
there was nothing but trees, and wa- 
ter, and sky; the white gleam of the 
moon above, and the yellow glow from 
the saloon windows below. 

Marie Challoner and her companion 
stood close to him now. 

‘*We are near the end of our voy- 
age,”’ her companion said. 

‘*T don’t know whether I ought to 
be glad or sorry,” she answered, ‘‘It 
has been such a delicious little voyage 
among those islands, but this place is 
most beautiful of all. I love this 
place.” 

“*T am so glad you like it,” her com- 
panion said, smiling at her enthusiasm 
—‘* for this is my home.” 

‘*Is it wrong of me,” Nat heard out- 
spoken Lady Disdain answer, ‘‘if I say 
that I love it already because it is so 
like my home ?” 

And now a pier was seen, a rude 
somewhat rickety wooden pier, with 
twinkling lights, and sound of bustling 
men and stamping horses. Sir John 
Challoner came out from the saloon, 
and Nat drew back again to escape ob- 
servation. The boat panted, puffed, 
stopped, backed, went on again, and 
finally settled at the pier, and planks 
were run out. Two negro servants 
leaped on board and bustled up to 
Miss Challoner’s companion, and took 
some orders from him. Then he and 
she and Sir John went ashore. Nat 
followed them with a little crowd of 
other passengers. He saw them get 
into a carriage with flashing lights, 
and drive away. 

Natty’s first impulse was to run after 
the carriage. He thought of himself, 
however, before he had ventured on 
this ridiculous proceeding, and was 
content to walk leisurely in the direc- 
tion ithad taken. There was only one 
road that he could see, and therefore 
there could be no going wrong. When 
he had mounted the road, which as- 
cended gently, far enough to be clear 
of the little crowd around the pier, 
he came to a stand for a moment and 
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endeavored to get his thoughts into or- 
der. What did he mean to do—what 
did he want to do? 

All his ideas resolved themselves 
into a vague purpose to see her again. 
He strode on without thinking any 
more about the matter—doggedly, and 
with his head down. He crushed the 
fallen leaves under his feet, and look- 
ed neither to right nor to left. The 
sound of feet coming toward him soon 
caused him to look up, and he saw in 
the moonlight a little boy and girl 
trotting hand-in-hand down the hilly 
road. He asked them where the host 
of the Challoners lived. Everybody in 
that region knew him by name, and 
the children both in one breath told 
Nat to go ‘‘right on,” and that he 
would see the gate in a few minutes, 
Nat went right on and came to the 
gate, opened it, and went in. 

He followed the path of an avenue, 
dark between young trees. He heard 
no sound but that of the katy-dids and 
the murmur of the woods. The moon- 
light hardly made its way to the path 
he trod. He was ready, if he heard a 
step anywhere, to plunge into the 
plantation at either side; but no foot- 
fall sounded except hisown. Sudden- 
ly the path ended, and a scene opened 
before Nat the beauty of which even 
at that moment he could not fail to see. 

A broad expanse of lawn, valley, 
and water lay before him. An amphi- 
theatre opened among the trees; its 
sides made of grassy lawn, its basin 
filled with a beautiful lakelet fed by a 
stream that descended under a pretty 
bridge from amid the trees on the side 
opposite to where Nat was now stand- 
ing. On the lawn stood a long, low 
wooden house, with windows all round, 
and a great veranda or ‘‘stoop,” 
on which were seats, and which was 
reached by a broad flight of steps. 
The house and the veranda were al- 
most embowered in plants, and shrubs, 
and fruit trees. Grapeclusters hung 
in huge masses along its sides. The 
tulip tree, and the hemlock, and the 
enormous willow—so unlike in dimen- 
sions the willow which Nat associated 
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in memory chiefly with burial-grounds 
at home—were planted here and there 
near the house. The lake glittered, 
pure and cold, in the now chilly moon- 
light. The yellow lights streaming 
from the windows of the house filled 
Nat with a wild yearning for shelter, 
and friends, and welcome, and a bit- 
ter sense of his own desolation. The 
whole scene made up fitly the home of 
a poet—even Nat was conscious of a 
sense of its beauty, borne in upon him 
with a rush of thought that the world 
was full of such homes, and scenes, and 
of happiness, and success and brillian- 
ey—and love; and that he was out in 
the cold from everything. 

He wandered round and round the 
house, and even ventured to peer in 
through a window here and there, but 
the blinds inside were all drawn down, 
and he could see nothing. He could 
hear many voices, however, and ani- 
mated talk, and after a while he heard 
music. Then some of the windows on 
the veranda, which opened level to 
its floor, were raised, and people came 
out on the veranda and the steps. 
Nat hid himself behind a little clump 
of trees in the shadow. 

Marie Challoner came out with her 
host and stood on the steps. She had 
a white ‘‘cloud” round her head and 
shoulders. Nat could hear her voice, 
though he did not catch the words she 
spoke, and she seemed to be animated 
with a sort of reckless good spirits. 
She brought her host down to the 
verge of tlie little lake, and several of 
the company followed them there; and 
she insisted, apparently, on getting 
into the boat. Nat could see that Sir 
John Challoner and their host appear- 
ed to remonstrate with her good-hu- 
moredly, but that she would not be 
persuaded out of her enterprise, and so 
she got into the boat, and another girl 
with her—a slight, fragile American, 
looking like the ghost of a girl beside 
the full, noble figure of Lady Disdain. 
Lady Disdain took the oars and prac- 
tised the craft she had learned of old 
Merlin in Durewoods waters when she 
was a little girl, and with a few light, 
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strong strokes sent the boat shooting 
across the little lake and under the 
bridge and up to where the water grew 
narrow in its basin, and where the 
feeding stream poured in. So the boat 
disappeared out of the mvonlight, and 
was lost among trees and shadow, but 
when it had gone Nat could hear that 
Marie was singing in her full, deep 
contralto voice. How happy she is— 
how happy they are all! poor Nat 
thought, and he almost hated her for 
being happy, because she had scorned 
him. 

Again he heard the plash of the oars, 
and he saw several of the company run 
round the edge of the lake and station 
themselves on the bridge to sce the 
English girl shoot her boat beneath. 
Nat emerged boldly and stood upon 
the lawn. There were several stray 
spectators lounging about, and there 
were gardeners and ‘‘ helps,” and Nat 
had no fear of being noticed by any 
one except Sir John Challoner, whom 
he would take good care to avoid, and 
Nat had eyes like a lynx. Straight 
under the bridge and into the moon- 
light shot the boat, swift and black, 
across the water. Marie, as the rower, 
had her back turned to Nat. ler 
‘*cloud” had fallen round her shoul- 
ders, and her thick hair was seen. 
Then as the boat darted in toward the 
bank the rower suddenly rested upon 
her oars, and turned quickly round to 
see whither she was impelling herself, 
and Nat saw her face full in the moon- 
light, with the pale forehead and the 
careless hair coming low on it, and the 
sparkling eyes and the lips firmly set 
with the eagerness of her exercise and 
her responsibility as a rower. Then 
the boat touched the shore, and before 
any one could come to her help, Marie 
had leaped out and taken her fragile 
companion under the arms and landed 
her lightly on the bank. 

Nat drew back to the shelter of his 
clump of trees, and he heard laughing 
and talking, and moving feet, and in 
a few moments the lawn and the ve- 
randa were lonely and silent again. 

He hung about the house, about the 
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plantation, and on the lawn for hours. 
He heard music now and then, and 
some men occasionally came on the ve- 
randa and smoked and talked. Nat 
saw Sir John Challoner among the rest. 
Then all these disappeared, and the 
sounds from within the house grew 
less and less, and at last the lights in 
the room where the company had been 
were put out, and Nat saw negro helps 
bustling about here and there, and he 
crouched on the ground among the 
trees to escape discovery. All was 
quiet at length. Lights twinkled in 
rooms on the veranda level, and above 
which Nat assumed to be bedrooms. 
He felt very miserable, and wished now 
that he had not come on this idle ex- 
pedition. What was the good of see- 
ing her for a few moments? Where 
was he to gonow? Suppose he should 
be found lurking like a robber near 
the house, and treated as a robber, or 
turned from the grounds with ridicule 
and disgrace ? 

At that moment a window on the 
veranda opened, and Marie Challoner 
herself came out and stood in the 
moonlight. She leaned on the railing 
and looked over the scene. Dear Lady 
Disdain was not inclined to sleep. She 
had forced herself into spirits all the 
evening, and now the reaction had 
come. Perhaps it was merely the phy- 
sical reaction which affected her. Per- 
haps it was the resemblance which she 
fancied that she saw between the whole 
place and that Durewoods home from 
which and from all its sweet associa 
tions she now began to regard herself 
as parted. She was very melancholy— 
depressed almost beyond endurance, 
and she had panted to be alone fora 
moment, and in the open air—the cold, 
clear night air. 

Nat Cramp was quite near to her— 
so near that if he had emerged for one 
moment from behind his trees into the 
moonlight of the lawn, she might have 
seen him—perhaps must have seen 
him. He was so near that he could 
hear every rustle of her dress as she 
moved, so near that he held his breath 
lest she should hear him breathe and 
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take alarm. Sometimes an insane de- 
sire seized him to come boldly forward 
and speak to her, and then he thought 
of her anger, her scorn, the certain ex- 


posure and ridicule. More than once 
he thought of going down into the lit- 
tle iake and lying there; and it fasci- 
nated him to picture the sensation 
which would be created when next 
morning his body should be found, 
and she at least must then know that 
his feelings were deep, and that he 
hated life, and knew how to die. 

She bent her head down upon the 
railing of the veranda, and he sud- 
denly knew that she had burst into 
tears. He heard her sobbing. He 
gave a cry of rage and despair which 
startled her very quickly from her hys- 
terical mood, and made her stand up 
ashamed, affrighted, with wonder and 
excitement. But he heeded nothing. 
He had lost even all sense of dread at 
the possibility of discovery. He ran 
through the plantation crushing among 
the trees in his blind, wild flight. He 
reached the avenue and tore furiously 
along it until he actually ran against 
the gate. He scrambled somehow 
over, and gained the open road, and 
threw himself down there, panting, 
exhausted, indifferent for the moment 
whether he were pursued or not, dis- 
covered or not, 

But he was not pursued. Nobody 
thought of him. When Marie’s first 
alarm was over, and she could see no- 
thing, and only heard a crash among 
the trees, she thought it must have 
been some dog or other animal loose 
in the plantation. She retreated very 
quickly to her room, however, and 
waited for a while with beating heart; 
but as she heard no further sound out- 
side the house, and heard within the 
house the subdued, reassuring tread 
and voices of servants, she thought 
little more of the occurrence which 
had startled her. So when he had lain 
long on the road outside the gate, poor 
Nat got up and slowly dragged himself 
to the steamer pier. He would hang 
about anywhere until the morning, he 
thought, and then go back to New 
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York by the first steamer, and return 
to England to see his mother’s grave. 
Even his death now, he believed, would 
hardly interest Miss Challoner, for he 
told himself with agony that she was 
sobbing because of ‘‘ that fellow from 
Japan.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
IN THE SAME BOAT. 

Two or three weeks after the time of 
the last chapter, Christmas Pembroke 
was in London one streaming night of 
rain and wind. He had been leading 
a strange sort of life lately. He had 
severed himself from all association 
with acquaintances, and passed a 
moody, lonely, semi-savage existence. 
He had not for some time even written 
to Dione Lyle, and for aught she knew 
he might have been on his way to Ja- 
pan. He had deliberately abstained 
from writing to her because he feared 
that she would try to prevail on him 
to leave England before the Challoners 
should return, and he had not the 
courage to confess to her the hope and 
the purpose which kept him in Lon- 
don, and upheld him in life. He felt 
himself for the present a sort of enemy 
to the human race, so bitter had he 
grown in his exaggerated sense of the 
treachery of Sir John Challoner. 

This particular night he turned into 
a colonial club, of which he was a 
member, to see something about the 
mail steamer next expected from New 
York. As he was passing out again 
through the hall he suddenly ran 
against Mr. Ronald Vidal. Of all men 
he, Christmas, would have avoided 
him. They ought to be enemies, 
Christmas thought; it would be a relief 
to him if they were; and yet they were 
not. 

On the contrary, Mr. Vidal was more 
friendly than usual, for instead of 
passing on with the genial ‘*‘ How do?” 
and graceful nod which constitute our 
warm-hearted English way of acknowl- 
edging an acquaintance, he came to a 
stand, and had evidently something to 
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say to Christmas. It ought perhaps to 
have been a mortal defiance in order to 
fall in with Christmas’s mood; but it 
was not. 

‘* Seen the Challoners yet? They’ve 
come, don’t you know?” Vidal added, 
observing that Christmas looked as if 
he did not quite understand. 

‘*Have they come? I didn’t know 
—you didn’t expect them this week, I 
thought.” 

‘*No; Challoner had to cut things a 
little shorter than he intended, They 
came by Havre.” 

**Oh! Are they in London?” 

‘*No; they have gone to Durewoods 
—only passed through town. Chiallo- 
ner will be here to-morrow or next 
day. Miss Challoner won't come to 
town—just for the present.” 

Christmas thought he knew what 
that meant, and his heart beat fiercely. 

‘*T hear you are going back to Japan 
—is that so?” Vidal asked. 

“Yes; Iam going back.” 

‘* You don’t like us here—can’t stand 
our winter fogs, I suppose? Well, 
such beastly weather as this would 
make one glad to get out of England 
anywhere. We shall see you before 
you go, I hope?” Mr. Vidal added, 
with a faint consciousness now grow- 
ing up within him that Christmas be- 
ing considered as a stranger in Lon- 
don, he really ought to have been more 
attentive to him and have had him to 
dinner at his club, or Greenwich, or 
somewhere. 

Christmas said something civil in 
reply, and they went their ways, Short 
as their conversation was, it was about 
the longest they had ever carried on 
together. They never had seemed to 
approach each other in the least. From 
the first our young hero had felt a dis- 
like to Vidal, not unnaturally, although 
perhaps very unreasonably. He dis- 
liked him first because he was a young 
man of position, whom Sir John Chal- 
loner would evidently like to have as 
a husband for his daughter; and more 
lately because Vidal was apparently 
destined to hold that place. On this 
substantial basis of antipathy, it was 
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easy to construct many little separate 
objections and dislikes, and Christmas 
found great fault with a man who 
cared about lace and old china, Mr. 
Vidal had not the slightest ill-feeling 
to Christmas, about whom indeed he 
hardly ever thought at all. Like most 
persons who are quick in observing ex- 
ternals and noticing little weaknesses, 
Vidal had scarcely any perception of 
character or faculty of arriving at the 
real feelings of others, and he had 
never supposed that his approaching 
marriage with Marie Challoner could 
concern Pembroke in any way. 

Christmas felt his heart beating so 
quickly as to be painful and almost 
unbearable when he left Vidal. They 
had come then, and she was in Dure- 
woods again, and evidently she was 
soon to be married—and meantime 
what was he to do? How hopeless, 
how insane now seemed that purpose 
which had kept him alive while yet 
the ocean was between them and the 
purpose was only a vision. What a 
romantic madman he must prove him- 
self to be. People would pity him, or 
laugh at him. She would blame him 
perhaps, and he should have to leave 
England with her words of blame and 
the knowledge that he had offended 
her for his farewell. 

No matter. Blame or contempt, 
anger or laughter, might fall on him— 
what did it matter to him now? After 
all, what he was going to do was very 
simple. It was only to ask a girl who 
had always been kind and friendly be- 
yond measure to let him see her for a 
few moments and say good-by to 
her in person before he left England 
for ever; and then while they were to- 
gether just to tell her in plain, simple 
words that he was not in love with 
any other girl; that he had never 
dreamed of marrying any other girl— 
and evenif he should be carried a lit- 
tle further and should say he had loved 
and did still only love her-—what harm 
would that do to her? What kindly- 
hearted woman would think the worse 
of him for that? He would leave her 
in a moment, and she would be 
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troubled with him no. more. Why 
should she be angry with him for his 
tribute of a hopeless love that asked 
not even a word of kindness in return ? 

Christmas hurried to his lodgings, 
and packed up a few things and wrote 
a few letters, and put his affairs, such 
as they were, as much as possible in 
order. For he was determined that 
his leaving London—when he had seen 
her for the last time—should be rapid 
as a flight. He would go to Dure- 
woods to-morrow by the earliest train, 
he would endeavor to see her at once, 
and that interview over, he would has- 
ten to Miss Lyle’s, say a few words of 
good-by, then back to London, and 
fly thence across the continent to take 
passage for the East in the first steamer 
that would receive him on board. 
Dione Lyle knew nothing of his rush 
to Durewoods or its purpose. When 
it was over she might guess it if she 
would, but there would be little time 
for guessing anything then. 

He smoked many cigars and walked 
up and down his room, and thought a 
great deal, and burst out every now 
and then into wild fragments of song, 
and felt very much as a man might do 
on the eve of a battle oraduel. He 
did not go to sleep until very late, and 
he had to be upearly. He anticipated 
his hour of rising several times, fear- 
ing he had overslept himself, and 
sprang out of bed and turned his gas 
full on and looked at his watch only to 
find that there were hours yet between 
him and the time for starting. 

At last he got up and found that it 
was six o’clock. His train was to 
leave at half-past seven. The station 
was but a few minutes’ walk from his 
chambers. He tried to look out of his 
windows, but there was a driving 
rain plashing against the panes, and a 
fierce wind was shaking the trees and 
rattling the window-frames, and there 
was outside a denser than midnight 
darkness. It suited his mood of mind, 
this furious winter weather, this wind 
and this fog; he was grimly glad it 
was not summer or even a bright win- 
ter’s day. He wondered to himself 
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how the hollow among the trees at 
Durewoods—where he and she had 
stood alone that first day—would look 
on such a day as this. He determined 
that after he had seen her for the last 
time he would go and stand there— 
and so bear with him into his exile a 
memory of the place not gladdened by 
summer and soft blue skies and her 
sweet companionship, but lonely, win- 
try, scourged with rain and tossed 
with cruel wind. 

‘* It’s a pity I can’t see her there to- 
day for the last time,” he said half 
aloud in his excitement, and bitterly. 
‘* That would be something like what 
they call the irony of fate indeed.” 

Then to be prepared for everything 
and make sure that no time should be 
lost he sat down and wrote a few lines 
to Miss Challoner, saying he particu- 
larly wished to speak to her before he 
left England, and asking if he might 
see her. He made his request as sim- 
ple and friendly as possible, avoiding 
all appearance of high-tragedy airs. 
He put the note into an envelope, and 
wrote on the envelope her name and 
address. Then he tore off that enve- 
lope and burned it at the gas; and he 
wrote on another only the words ‘‘ Miss 
Challoner,” without any address, For 
he thought that in the remote possi- 
bility of his losing the letter on the 
way—the most unlikely, surely, of all 
imaginable contingencies—or of the 
train breaking down, or anything 
whatever happening to prevent him 
from presenting the letter at the Dure- 
woods hall himself, it would be much 
better that it should not be found and 
sent on by any other person. Then he 
put the letter into the breast pocket 
of his overcoat, and opened his door 
and went out. 

Such a morning for a trip to the sea 
shore! The streets were deserted, al- 
though it was past seven; the wind 
blew the rain in sheets along them; 
the jets of gas in the lamps winked 
and blinked every now and then 
as if they shrank and cowered be- 
fore the gusts. The great railway sta- 
tion looked utterly forlorn; it seemed 
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hardly possible to believe that there 
could be any evidence of such life and 
activity as the starting of a train on 
sucha morning. Christmas really had 
an absurd misgiving as he entered the 
station that the officials would tell him 
there was no train for Durewoods that 
day. This misgiving, however, was 
not realized. The train was to go its 
way independently of wind, darkness, 
and the pains of wild young lovers. 
Christmas got into a carriage and tor- 
tured himself with wishing that the 
moment was come for the train to 
start. It wanted not quite ten min- 
utes of the half-hour, but Christmas 
chafed about these ten minutes as if 
the train was doing him some personal 
injustice by not starting before its 
time, or as if it mattered in the least 
to him even though it were an hour 
behind it. 

The ten minutes did at last pass 
away, and the train left the station. 
All was blackness outside except where 
a flash of gas now and then streamed 
across the windows and allowed a 
glimpse of rain-beaten roofs and chim- 
ney tops. There were two or three 
other passengers in Christmas’s car- 
riage, but he spoke to nobody. Could 
it be that through this wind, rain, and 
darkness it was possible to arrive at 
Durewoods, and its memories of the 
sun and the bright water and Marie 
Challoner? Could it be that Marie 
Challoner herself was now there ¢ 
Could anything in life ever be bright 
again ? 

The livid, spectral morning at last 
crept over the fields. The rain grad- 
ually abated, and toward noon a dis- 
mal glint of ghostly sunlight broke 
through the clouds. Then this again 
was lost in masses of heaped-up cloud 
which the wind drove together. The 
rain and wind seemed to be contend- 
ing which should put down the other. 
At present the wind appeared in a fair 
way to succeed, although every now 
and then a reinforcing gush of rain 
occupied the landscape to show that 
the contest was not yet over. 

The train reached the junction 
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where Christmas had to leave the main 
track and take the little branch line 
which led to the sea. Only one other 
passenger besides himself got out 
here. Christmas did not look at the 
other, but the other looked at him 
curiously, wonderingly, and then came 
up to him, and Christmas, to his 
amazement, recognized the face and 
figure of Nathaniel Cramp. 

‘““Why, Cramp! What on earth 
brings you here? I thought you were 
four or five thousand miles away.” 

‘*T have come back, Mr. Pembroke 
—as you see, But I thought you had 
left England before this,” 

‘‘Take your places, gentlemen,” 
cried the railway guard, ‘‘ Train for 
Baymouth !” the little port from 
which they were to cross to Dure- 
woods. 

‘‘Are you going to Durewoods?” 
Christmas asked as they took their 
places, with a faint hope that Cramp 
was perhaps not going there, and very 
reluctant to be troubled with his or 
any other society just then. 

‘Yes, I'm going to Durewoods,” 
Nathaniel answered grimly. ‘‘ Are 
you?” And he chafed at the notion 
of Christmas going there. 

‘*T am going there—yes, But what 
on earth has brought you back from 
the States, Cramp? I thought you 
were getting on famously there.” 

‘*So Iwas. My way was open there. 
But a sacred call has brought me back ; 
and I am going to Durewoods to per- 
form a sacred duty.” 

Christmas looked up surprised. 

‘IT am going to see my mother’s 
grave, and to raise a monument to 
her.” 

Christmas’s heart was touched in a 
moment. He had not heard of the 
death of Nat’s mother—indeed, he had 
for some time been engrossed solely 
with his own affairs and disappoint- 
ments. Now he felt repentant for 
having wished to be rid of poor Nat, 
seeing that Nat had lost his mother. 
Therefore he did his very best to show 
that he could feel for the poor fellow’s 
loss. 
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‘*T am very unfortunate, Mr. Pem- 
broke.” 

‘* Never mind the ‘ Mr.,’ Cramp. We 
are brothers in misfortune, I think— 
in many ways.” 

‘*T believe we are,” Nat interposed, 
with an emphasis which even then 
struck Christmas as a little odd. But 
almost everything about Nat was odd, 
and Christmas thought the loss of his 
mother had made his manner particu- 
larly wild now. Even grief somehow 
failed to render poor Cramp quite 
tragic or heroic, There was always a 
dash of the ludicrous about him. 

Christmas drew him into talk about 
his mother, and his prospects and 
plans. Nat spoke with vague and aw- 
ful foreboding about some mysteri- 
ous fate, which he seemed to regard 
as certainly impending over him. 
All that did not much impress our 
hero, however. He remembered with 
mingled pain and humor his meeting 
with Nat oa the Durewoods pier, when 
Nat talked so grandly and tragically, 
and they both presently fell into the sea, 

As the train neared Baymouth they 
ceased to talk, Christmas found his 
anxiety and impatience become almost 
intolerable, and Nat remained buried 
in gloom. The see came in sight. It 
was tossing in sharp broken waves, 
and was a livid greenish gray under 
a gray sky, from which even the wind 
that still blew fiercely could not pack 
the clouds away, 

** Looks wild, don’t it?” said Nat. 

‘* Very wild indeed. I wish we were 
across,’’ Christmas said, in an impa- 
tient and vexed tone, not thinking 
about any danger in crossing, but only 
of any possible difficulty or delay. 

‘*Perhaps we may not get across 
ever,” said Nat tragically. 

‘Why not? Of course we shall get 
across,” 

‘‘These waves are deep and wild,” 
the prophet of evil gloomily remarked. 

‘“Why, Cramp’’—and Christmas 
laughed an impatient laugh—‘‘ you’ve 
crossed the ocean twice, and you must 
have seen rougher seas than that. 
You ought not to be alarmed,” 
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“Oh, J ain’t alarmed !—I am not 
alarmed, I mean. No, not in the least. 
The waves don’t matter to me.” 

‘*Baymouth,” called the guard, as 
the train ran up to the little station. 
Christmas leaped out and made for the 
pier, not waiting to see whether Nat 
followed him. Pembroke’s mind mis- 
gave him, and he tormented himself 
by conjuring up obstacles and difficul- 
ties to prevent him from getting on. 
The first sight of the pier confirmed 
his forebodings. No Saucy Lass or other 
steamer was there. But that was no- 
thing, he thought. She was delayed in 
her trip from Durewoods by the wind 
and weather. She would be here pres- 
ently. The delay was vexatious, how- 
ever. 

But Nathaniel, who had _ not has- 
tened so wildly from the station, had 
time to get some news there, which 
he brought to Christmas now with the 
morose satisfaction of one who is 
rather pleased by anything that crosses 
the mood of any one else. The Saucy 
Lass had received a severe injury to 
her machinery that morning owing to 
the weather. She had been rescued 
from utter destruction by a chance 
steamer of much larger size, which had 
towed her into a little port near, and 
there she was helpless for the present. 
There would be no steamer to Dure- 
woods that day, and possibly not even 
the next day. 

Christmas assailed the railway-guard 
and station-master, who were, how- 
ever, utterly indifferent, and who 
blandly explained that their company 
and their line had no more to do with 
the steamer traffic than he, Christmas, 
had. Were there no people about who 
had anything to do with the steamer ? 
No, the officials thought not; they had 
probably gone round to the port where 
she was now laid up. Moreover, the 
station-master camly expressed a doubt 
whether ‘anything much” would 
come of their being near at hand, see- 
ing that they certainly had no other 
steamer ready. Further, he informed 
Christmas that the Saucy Lass often 
did not move from the pier for days in 
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winter, when the weather was bad, 
‘‘like now;” there were so few people 
who wanted to cross to Durewoods in 
such a season, 

‘* But if people want to go, and have 
to go—what then?” 

Then he supposed the Saucy Lass 
could take them. But she couldn't 
take any one to-day, anyhow. 

‘** Surely you don’t mean to say there 
is no way of getting to Durewoods to- 
day?” 

There was the road; but that went 
all round the bay—a matter of thirty 
miles and more. 

‘*Come, that can be accomplished. 
Is there any sort of carriage or convey- 
ance to be had in this confounded 
place ?” 

The answer was decisive. 
was none whatever. 

‘*Great heavens! what a place! what 
a country ! what a people! Think of 
this, Cramp—you who have been in 
the States!” Christmas exclaimed. 
Thereupon the station-master set them 
down as two Yankees disparaging the 
institutions of old England, and he 
withdrew from the consultation. 

‘© boat,” said Christmas; ‘‘ can’t 
we have a boat ?” But he thought of 
the hours it would take to cross to 
Durewoods with such a sea running, 
and such a wind blowing; and he be- 
gan to despair. 

A friendly porter offered a sugges- 
tion. The bay took an immense 
stretch inland just there. If they could 
get a boat—if any one would give his 
boat in such weather, they could run 
across that stretch of sca to Portstone 
pier—a matter of five miles of water, 


There 


and that would cut off more than 
twenty miles of road. They then 
would be less than ten miles from 


Durewoods, and they might get a car- 
riage at Portstone. Besides, if they 
only ran in for Portstone pier, they 
would have the wind right behind 
them all the way. 

Christmas was delighted with the 
suggestion, and thrust a crown-piece 
into the hand of the man who had 
made it. Filled with gratitude for 
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this generosity, the porter set to work 
to help him to get a boat. This was 
hard work. The fishers were all at sea 
—had been out some days. There was 
only one small boat available anyhow, 
and only a couple of boys to row it, 
and their mother seemed a good deal 
alarmed at the thought of their ven- 
turing out in such weather, although 
the lads themselves were eager for the 
enterprise and the pay. 

Christmas and the railway porter 
and the boys declared that there was 
not the slightest danger. The wind 
was falling, and anyhow it would be 
with them for Portstone that far. 

‘*You don’t want to go to-day par- 
ticularly, Cramp,” said Pembroke, 
turning to him. ‘You needn’t come 
if you think there is any risk. I have 
a special reason for going to-day.” 

‘*Have you, Mr. Pembroke?” Nat 
said, with deepened emphasis, ‘‘ Then 
so have I, I’m going in that boat.” 
And he wildly waved all objection 
away. 

‘* Well, then, look here; if you will 
" apecanil 

‘*T will go. I have said it.” 

** Very well—can you pull an oar?” 

‘*T used to pull an oar often—on the 
lake in St. James’s park.” 

Christmas shrugged his shoulders, 

‘* Well, no matter. I don’t think it 
will be much a matter of rowing at all. 
With any scrap of a sail—I’ll manage 
it—we'll run across as quickly as a 
bird; and we needn’t take these lads 
at all. We'll leave the boat at Port- 
stone, and have it sent back to-mor- 
row.” 

‘*That’s the best thing to do,” said 
the railway porter, with an approving 
nod, 

The proposal was a great relicf to 
the mother and a corresponding dis- 
appointment to the boys, Christmas 
gave the lads a shilling apiece, and that 
reconciled them to safety on shore. 
He paid what the woman asked for the 
hire of the boat, which was not very 
much, for she was an honest creature 
who declined even to consider the possi- 
bility of her boat being lost or injured. 
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‘*Do you really think that there is 
danger?” Nat asked in a low tone, 
and with a tremor of the lip which 
Christmas set down to fear. 

‘*Why do you ask me that ?” 

‘*Not taking the boys, you know.” 

‘**I don’t think there’s any danger. 
I have told you that I particularly 
want to get to Durewoods to-day—and 
being drowned would not bring me 
there. But if you think there is any 
danger, Cramp, why on earth do you 
go? It will be alla case of a straight 
run under a sail; and if the boat 
doesn’t turn bottom upward, she can’t 
help getting over to Portstone; and I 
don’t want anybody.” 

‘“‘Tam not afraid of the danger,’ 
Nat replied, with a sickly smile. ‘‘ It 
isn’t that, Mr. Pembroke; you are 
quite wrong. Never were more out of 
your reckoning in all your life.” 

‘*Come along, then! Now boys, 
to launch her.” A little crowd of boys 
and girls had got round. ‘You had 
better get in, Cramp, and sit in the 
stern. I'll jump in after.” 

‘*Watch your time,” the railway 
porter recommended; ‘‘ watch your 
time. There’s a stiff wave coming.” 
He, too, prepared to lend a hand. The 
oars were put in, and the little mast 
shipped, and the sail—a small square 
thing, reefed up for the moment, and 
Nat scrambled into the boat and sat 
in the stern. 

‘Take my coat, Cramp,” Christmas 
called out, as he pulled off and handed 
to Nat his thick Ulster overcoat, 
which threatened to be in his way dur- 
ing the rough work of launching the 
boat. ‘‘ Now then,-lads, all together.” 

Christmas and the railway porter 
and the two boys with various young 
amateur assistants ran the boat down 
to the very edge of the surf. 

‘‘Lie down, Cramp,” Christmas 
called; ‘‘ it’s the best thing you can do 
for the moment’; and Nat threw him- 
self dowr. 

Then with a rush they sent the boat 
sliding on the back of a receding 
wave, and when Christmas had given 
a fizal push he sprang upon its bow, 
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and got lightly in and seized an oar, 
ready to push off from the shore if 
needs were. But the wave took them 
fairly out and tossed them all dancing 
and whirling round to another wave; 
and wind, sea, and all were making 
for them, so that when Nat Cramp 
struggled into a sitting posture they 
were already a long way from the line 
of little figures still gazing after them. 

‘** Are our things in, Cramp ?” 

‘*The two portmanteaus? Oh yes, 
and your coat, Mr. Pembroke ?” 

‘‘Tshan’t put it on. Holding this 
sheet and managing the sail will keep 
me warm enough. I think, Cramp, I 
had better steer unless you are quite 
sure of yourself.” 

“*It’s so very rough—it tosses one 
80.” 

** Well, it isn't like St. James’s Park. 
No matter; I can manage it all. In 
fact, there’s nothing to do but to keep 
her head up and run right for Port- 
stone with such a wind and sea as this.” 

The wind had abated somewhat, but 
it was still strong, and the sea was 
very rough. Christmas now had got 
his little sail all right and was seated 
in the stern holding the sheet and 
managing the rudder at once. Cramp 
sat in the bow. The stout little boat 
tumbled about a good deal, and Nat, 
despite his longing for death, some- 
times started a little when the bow 
was deep down in a grayish green val- 
ley and some great wave seemed about 
to fall upon it. Christmas felt his 
spirits’ rise immensely. There was 
something exhilarating in this battle 
with the sea and the knowledge that 
so much depended upon his eye and 
hand. For there was enough of wind 
and sea to make a small boat with a 
square sail a dangerous vessel for a 
clumsy hand or an uncertain eye. 

The two companions did not speak 
much at first; it needed something like 
a shout to be heard through wind and 
waves, 

‘**It’s very cold !” cried Nat. 

‘**What do you say?” his fellow- 
voyager shouted. 

‘It's very cold!” 
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‘*Put on my coat, Cramp; I don’t 
want it—I couldn’t wear it—I am very 
warm; put it on.” 

Nat managed to put it on, not with- 
out greatly shaking their little ark. 

‘**But I say, don’t jump about in 
that way, Cramp, or you'll capsize us ! 
It wouldn’t take much to do it.” 

Nat crawled along the seats until he 
had got his head under the sail and 
within easier speaking distance of 
Christmas. He looked particularly 
livid and ghastly, and Christmas as- 
sumed that he was terribly frightened. 

“IT wish you would keep quiet, 
Cramp,” he said. ‘‘There isn’t the 
remotest danger as long as you keep 
quiet and don’t capsize us.” 

The sky was all gray and dark, and 
the dull green of the sea, brightened 
by no ray or relief from above, had 
something funereal and boding in it. 

‘**Wouldn’t it be an odd thing,” 
Nat said, ‘‘if you and me—I mean to 
say you and I—were to be drowned 
here to-day ?” 

“It wouldn’t be at all odd if you 
keep moving about in that way.” 

Nat laughed defiantly. 

‘*You saved me once off Durewoods 
pier, Mr. Pembroke. You couldn't 
save me in that sea now.” 

‘*No, Cramp—nor myself.” 

‘*Not much chance for us there ?” 

‘*Not any, I should say.” 

“*T saw a sail—far off yonder. 
couldn’t save us ¢” 

Christmas shook his head. 

‘‘Even if she saw us we should be 
down among the dead men long before 
she could bear down upon us, I fancy. 
For which reason, my good fellow, 
keep quiet.” 

‘* But, Mr. Pembroke, I don’t know 
why I should want to live. I’m sick 
of life—I hate it all.” ; 

‘* Well, Cramp, I don’t know that I 
have any great motive in living. But 
I want to live for this day anyhow. 
Wait till to-morrow or next day, and 
then perhaps I should care as little about 
living and be just as heroic as you.” 

Christmas spoke with a kind of con- 
tempt for Nat, whom he believed to be 
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only in one of his familiar mock-heroic 
moods, a little swollen by the excite- 
ment of the situation. 

‘*To-morrow ?” Nat screamed, like 
one frenzied with sudden passion and 
despair. ‘‘ To-morrow? I know what 
that means! No, no! To-day’s our 
time! We'll never see Durewoods 
again, youand I. You will never see 
her!” And he jumped up in the boat 
and gesticulated like a madman, as he 
shouted ‘‘ Hurrah, hurrah !” 


A BALLAD OF SALEM. 
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‘* By the Lord, Cramp, you’ve done 
itnow!” Christmas cried. He flung 
himself to the other side of the boat, 
tried in one terrible moment to keep 
her steady, to keep her head up; was 
conscious of a bewildering sensation, 
as if the whole world were upturn- 
ing, and the sky and sea crashing 
down upon him together, and in an- 
other instant the boat turned over 
and the two young men were in the 
waves, 
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66 (OME quickly!” wept the dying Grace; 
‘*Uphold me, O my pastor ! 
Then might I finish well the race, 
And mount and fly the faster; 
Then might I suffer the Maker’s face 
And kiss the feet of the Master.” 


But far away the forest rocked 
With storms from curst dominions; 

Lean witches hurried, wizards flocked, 
The air was thick with pinions; 

And there the minister danced and mocked 
With Satan’s hideous minions. 


He mocked and danced in priestly black; 
No warlock matched his leaping; 

Apollyon clapped his portly back, 
And laughed, almost to weeping; 

And the parson skipped like a jumping-jack, 
To think his deacons were sleeping. 


But high above the mongrel herd, 
Above the goblin Endor, 

The serried, shining cohorts gird 
A throne of awful splendor; 

And a seraph sternly writes a word 
No earthly language can render. 


J. W. De Forest. 
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IV. 

F we could have taken passage in a 
balloon, or held on to the tail of a 
kite, we might have mounted to the 
top of the perpendicular cliff above the 
village of Ophir, and dropped down 
on the other side to the settlement of 
Camp Floyd in Salt Lake valley; but 
until atrial navigation is more advanc- 
ed, a stage wagon performs the mail and 
passenger service between these towns, 
along the road over the foot hills, 

making a circuit of eighteen miles. 

It was a delightful drive; for as we 
were hurried away at an early hour, 
the sun, rising out of sight on the op- 
posite side of the mountains, had bare- 
ly reached their summits before we had 
completed this first stage of our jour- 
ney; so our road lay all along under 
the shadows, while far away in the 
west there was the view of gilded 
peaks gradually brightening to their 
base, and then the sunlight came step 
by step over the plains to meet us, till 
the dazzling sun himself mounted to 
the crest on our left, and poured over 
all around us the full blaze of day. 
By this time we had nearly approached 
Camp Floyd, once the location of a 
military post, but now a little Mormon 
village, where all vestiges of its former 
occupation have given place to well- 
cultivated fields and orchards, 

Bishop Carter presides over the spir- 
itual interests of the people, his office 
also giving him the right to counsel 
them in temporal matters, in accord- 
ance with the recognized authority of 
the priesthood, which is so offensive to 
gentlemen of the legal profession. It 
is a grave cause of complaint against 
the Mormons that they do not encour- 
age the presence of any of the three 
learned classes. Unless the town is 
unusually large, the Bishop is able not 
only to do the preaching, but to settle 
ali disputes and to cure all ordinary 
diseases, by ‘‘ the laying on of hands,” 


quite as effectively as they are treated 
by the administration of drugs. It is 
only in cases that require the prompt 
services of a surgeon that he is forced 
to admit the inadequacy of his spiritu- 
al power. Brigham himself is now un- 
der the care of a Gentile surgeon, for a 
complaint not to be reached by the 
mere ‘‘laying-on” process. Bishop 
Carter, who rules supreme over all 
other households in Camp Floyd, we 
were told had lately found that laying 
on of hands has not acted well in his 
own case. He was originally, as he is 
now, @ monogamist. But not long 
ago he saw fit to have a revelation 
commanding him to take another wife. 
Mrs. Carter did not see the angel who 
brought the message, for that angel 
was careful to avoid her. The Bishop, 
however, trusting in divine protection, 
went up to Salt Lake ‘‘on business,” 
and returned in the evening with an- 
other woman. It was then that he 
experienced an effectual laying on of 
hands, and Mrs. Carter No. 2 felt the 
laying on of a broomstick. Feminine 
muscular Christianity prevailed over 
spiritual enforcement, and the Bishop 
was made to realize that the power of 
a determined woman is one that can- 
not be withstood by a Mormon more 
successfully than by a Gentile. The 
difficulty was settled by the Bishop's 
marrying No, 2—after all—to another 
man, Mr. Carter keeps a very excel- 
lent hotel, the breakfast provided for 
our company evincing that, as far as 
the travelling public are concerned, 
the lady at the head of the house is 
able to meet all their requirements, as 
well as those of her husband, alone. 
The distance from Camp Floyd to 
Lehi is eighteen miles. As we drove 
out of the town the driver pointed to a 
seedy-looking vagabond, apparently 
sixty years of age, who was walking 
slowly along smoking his morning 
pipe. The expression of his counte- 
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nance was truly diabolical, and beto- 
kened a scoundrel whose society one 
would instinctively avoid. This was 
the notorious Bill Hickman, whose 
residence is in the neighborhood. 
Why the fiend is permitted to live is 
amystery. His confessions of bloody 
deeds, if true, should expose him to 
the vengeance of Gentiles whose 
friends he has slain; if false, the won- 
der is that he is not riddled by Mor- 
mon bullets. It is a mark of the as- 
tonishing forbearance of this people 
that, believing him to be a malignant 
liar, they allow him to go about the 
country unmolested; and the only ac- 
countable reason for his safety from 
the wrath of the Gentiles is, that they 
hope at some future day to use him as 
a witness to prove the murders com- 
mitted by him as done at the bidding 
of Brigham Young. But the troubled 
conscience of the desperado is never at 
ease. He must have revelations, and 
terrible ones too; he must have angel 
visits at night, for the angels of dark- 
ness must hover around his unquiet 
bed, and hell must yawn at its side. 
He walks the streets by day armed 
with two revolvers and a belt of car- 
tridges, looking furtively about him to 
see if some avenger is not nigh. He 
steeps his damning memory in rum, 
yet dares not to drink himself totally 
insensible, lest, if found dead drunk 
away from home, he should not awake 
again. So fearful is he of a surprise 
that he never enters a bar-room where 
other men are present without stand- 
ing with his back to the bar, when the 
liquor is poured out for him. Hell! 
What is it, where is it, unless in the 
bosom of William Hickman ? 

Happily he soon passed out of our 
minds, for after a short drive across 
the plains we came to a slight eleva- 
tion, from which, in the distance, we 
could see the pretty town of Lehi, sit- 
uated not far from the northern bank 
of Utah lake. The lake extends ina 
southerly direction twenty miles, and 
is five or six miles wide, its western 
limit washing the foot of the Wasatch 
mountains, 
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It is of fresh water, and contains an 
abundance of trout and other fish. 
Its outlet is the Jordan river, a narrow 
but deep and sluggish stream, con- 
necting it with Great Salt lake, forty 
miles north. Far away to the south 
stretched the glassy lake, reflecting 
the noonday sun; the rugged moun- 
tains its background, and the town 
sheltered in the foliage of fruitful or- 
chards fringing its northern edge. 
Lehi is a much larger settlement than 
Camp Floyd, for it contains 1,500 in- 
habitants, is under the paternal care of 
Bishop Evans, to whom we had been 
commended as willing to provide us 
with better accommodations than those 
afforded at the little hotel. 

This Bishop is a jolly old Pennsylva. 
nian, who came to this territory many 
years ago, and has contributed his 
share to increase its population, not 
being under such salutary restraint as 
his brother Carter. His No. 1 being 
dead, No. 2 has been advanced to the 
rank of chief mate, six more of his fe- 
male crew living in cabins of their 
own. He was very communicative on 
family matters. He evidently regard- 
ed No. 2 as the most valuable wife, on 
account of her producing qualities. 
‘*T ought to have more children than I 
have,” he said. ‘*‘ Why, I should have 
quite a family if all the rest of them 
kept up with her. She has had fifteen, 
and all the others together have not 
had but twenty-four.” Discoursing 
upon matrimony in general, he ob- 
served that he considered all Gentile 
forms null and void, ‘‘ But,” he added, 
‘*T wouldn’t take .a woman that be- 
longed to a Gentile, because I consider 
it mean. I don’t justify Parley Pratt 
in having done it—no—I want to avoid 
even the appearance of evil.” The 
self-complacency of this worthy pre- 
late was something of the sublime, as 
he continued, ‘‘ No, I would not take 
such a woman even if she asked me to, 
as these others did.” ‘‘Do you mean 
to say, Bishop,” asked my astonished 
wife, surveying the unctuous plural- 
ist, ‘‘that these women asked for the 
privilege of marrying you?” ‘* Yes, 
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ma’am,” he replied with some hesita- 
tion; ‘‘three of ’em went for me 
straight, and the rest of ’em hung 
round gitten me to ask ’em.” 

In this way did the garrulous old 
fellow go on until we were glad to be 
shown to our room. We had no rea- 
son to complain of our bed and board, 
nor of the attentions of No. 2, who 
manifested her interest in our welfare 
by shouting, as we left in the wagon, 
to be driven by our host to the station 
after breakfast, ‘‘Look out now for 
the Bishop; after all what he said last 
night, remember the more men have 
the more they want. When a man has 
one wife he’s tolerably well satisfied ; 
but when he gets another he keeps go- 
ing on, and there’s no knowing where 
he’ll stop.” 


V. 

Lent is upon the Utah Southern rail- 
road, thirty-one miles south of Salt 
Lake City. Here we had arranged to 
meet a party of friends, who were to 
leave the town in the morning train, 
and accompany us on a visit to the 
American Fork caiion. To while away 
the time before they should arrive, we 
sauntered about in the neighborhood 
of the station, under the shade trees of 
the wide streets, and looked with long- 
ing eyes upon the fruitful orchards 
surrounding almost every house. 

Entering a gate, and asking if the 
owner of the premises would sell a few 
peaches, we were met by a plump re- 
fusal. ‘*No,” replied an elderly gen- 
tleman, ‘*‘ but you can take as many as 
you please. Come in and let me show 
you my garden.” A second invitation 
was not needed, although it was ex- 
tended with equal cordiality by his 
wife. The garden was what is called 
a double lot. It comprised two and 
one half acres of ground, every foot of 
which, except the walks, was under 
complete cultivation. Nothing can 
exceed the richness of this soil, irrigat- 
ed at pleasure from the mountain 
streams. Although subject to grass- 
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hopper visitations and the like casual- 
ties, a drought is never apprehended, 
for that is impossible. 

Mr. Isaac Goodwin, who so kindly 
entertained us in his little Eden, is a 
Connecticut farmer, but has lived here 
for twenty-six years. He was an ear- 
lier Mormon than any of the first set- 
tlers of Utah, for he was a California 
pioneer. The little band of 321 pil- 
grims, of which he was one, that sail- 
ed in the ship Brooklyn from New 
York for San Francisco, landed there 
in July, 1846. This was two years be- 
fore the discovery of the gold that 
brought such a different class of pil- 
grims to worship at its shrine. The 
Mormon settlers formed a colony in 
the San Joaquin valley, then, like 
Utah, a part of the Mexican territory. 
Mr. Goodwin gave us many interesting 
reminiscences of their early sufferings 
and privations, and of their final suc- 
cess in acquiring by peaceful overtures 
the friendship of the Indians, whom 
the Mormons have always had a pecu- 
liar tact in conciliating. If gold had 
not been discovered, if the Mexican 
war had not supervened, if Brigham’s 
revelations had not induced him to or- 
der the colony to break up and remove 
to Utah, we should have seen at this 
day what an empire these indomitable 
enthusiasts would have obtained in a 
country where nature did not oppose 
such obstacles as they have here over- 
come. No railroad would have ap- 
proached them or ridden over them 
rough-shod, but they would have been 
allowed to work out the problem of 
their distinct civilization unmolested 
in their freedom of action. 

But Providence determined that 
they could be put to a better use here 
in paving the way for a higher civili- 
zation than their own. Goodwin with 
only one companion travelled across 
the continent, successfully braving 
natural obstacles and hostile Indians, 
until they met Brigham Young on the 
eastern slope of the Rocky mountains 
and reported to him the fertility of 
the soil of California. This very fact 
induced him to act in accordance with 
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his revelation, as the Mormons believe, 
but, as we are inclined to think, from 
the conviction which he then express- 
ed, that ‘‘the country was too good, 
for the Gentiles would come there to 
clean them out,” and in the deserts of 
Utah they would be let alone. Their 
first settlement here proved of the 
greatest advantage in aiding emigrants 
to cross the plains in the earlier days 
of the occupation of California, and 
subsequently in the construction of 
the Union and Central Pacific rail- 
roads, which have bound them in the 
embrace of our common country. We 
are fond of listening to the tales of 
these gray fathers of the land, espe- 
cially when, as coming from such a 
one, they bear the impress of unques- 
tionable truth, He was a man of 
great sagacity and general informa- 
tion—a New Englander imbued with 
those Puritan principles that make 
martyrdom an absolute pleasure. Yet, 
like all who come from that section, 
his faith in Mormonism is not exceed- 
ed by that of the most ignorant and 
superstitious Dane or Norwegian. 
Strange it is that education should so 
often lean upon obstinacy and credu- 
lity. There are towns in New Eng- 
land (I could instance Newburyport) 
where, if Mormonism instead of Cal- 
vinism had originally taken root, reason 
and science might have ploughed for 
ever without eradicating it. 

As Mr. Goodwin talked we supplied 
ourselves abundantly with delicious 
peaches, plums, and grapes. The pro- 
ductiveness of his ground is amazing, 
and there is scarcely room for a weed 
to grow. Vast quantities of fruit 
from this district are dried and pre- 
served. It meets with a ready sale for 
exportation, and is highly appreciated 
wherever it finds its way. 

Still waiting, not impatiently, for 
the train, we entered the tidy little 
cottage, where the proprietor and his 
only wife devoted themselves still fur- 
ther to our entertainment. ‘‘I have a 
kingdom of my own,” said he, *‘ with- 
out going into polygamy: this old 
lady, seven children, and thirty-three 
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grandchildren. I believe in the doc- 
trine for those who like it, but God 
never required it of me. Matrimony 
is a ‘straight and narrow path.’ I 
like to go it alone. Now you hang a 
plummet down from the wall and let 
it drop between two women. Each of 
them will say it swings nearer the 
other one than toward her. I might 
be straight up and down like that 
plummet, and though the women 
mightn’t say anything, both of them 
would think I was leaning the wrong 
way from her. So much for two wo- 
men. Now hang yourself like a plum- 
met in a circle of half a dozen, and 
then you can make some calculation 
as to what kind of a time you would 
have through life.” 

Thus within the last two days we 
have seen three different representa- 
tions of matrimony. Bishop Carter is 
a monogamist because he dare not 
open the door to another woman; 
Bishop Evans is a pluralist because he 
likes polygamy, although he says the 
seven women will cleave unto him 
whether he wants them or not; and 
good, honest, straight and narrow 
Isaac Goodwin gets along through the 
world in peace and contentment with 
only one wife, because he loves her too 
well to take another. Let those of 
troubled conscience at home, who 
think that ‘‘no good thing can come 
out of Nazareth,” be consoled with 
the knowledge that there are many 
more like Goodwin in the Mormon 
church, and that such leaven as this 
will yet leaven the whole lump, if med- 
dlesome fingers will but leave it alone. 

The shrill whistle of the engine was 
heard in the distance, and we hastened 
to meet our friends in the train, part- 
ing reluctantly with these, who now 
bade us farewell, loading us with 
fruits and benedictions. 


VI. 
WE entered the train at Lehi and 
were landed at American Fork station 
in a few minutes, the distance being 
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only three miles south, along the 
shores of Utah lake. While waiting 
for the cars in which we were to be 
taken over the narrow-gauge railroad 
to the caflon, we had an opportunity 
to inspect a sorghum plantation. The 
surroundings reminded us of Louisi- 
ana and Cuba, excepting that the 
whole arrangement was on a minute 
scale, and that a few white men and 
boys were doing the work there per- 
formed by an ebony crowd. An inex- 
perienced Cockney would readily mis- 
take a plantation of sorghum for a 
field of broom corn, which it so much 
resembles. It is thickly planted like 
sugar cane, and similarly harvested 
and ground. The stock has the same 
saccharine property, though in a lesser 
degree. The grinding apparatus is 
not unlike a cider mill, and was work- 
ed by half a horse power, a patient 
mule being busily engaged in making 
his distances on the small circle. The 
juice is boiled down from one kettle 
to another, until at last it acquires the 
consistency and flavor of good south- 
ern molasses. But its sweetness re- 
fuses to consolidate itself into any- 
thing better than what Jack of the 
forecastle calls ‘‘long sugar.” The 
cultivation of this cane is rapidly in- 
creasing in southern Utah, where the 
climate is exceedingly favorable. One 
hundred gallons of molasses are pro- 
duced to the acre, and this, clear of all 
the expenses attending it, nets to the 
planter one hundred dollars. If a far- 
mer in New York State or New Eng- 
land could make $10,000 per annum 
from his farm of 100 acres, he would 
not have his present complaint to 
make. I hear the voice of Horace 
Greeley yet whispering through the 
cane, the wheat, and the corn, sighing 
through the forests, and echoing 
through the mines, ‘‘ Young man, go 
West !” 

Another very productive industry of 
this district is the cultivation of what 
is called luzerne or Siberian grass. 
It is a food for cattle as rich as our 
meadow clover, and grows very rap- 
idly, reaching the height of three feet ; 
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four crops are here cut in a year, while 
further south seven harvests of it are 
obtained. The old Scripture simile of 
the ‘desert blossoming as the rose” 
beautifully and poetically expresses the 
change that has taken place in these 
valleys in twenty-seven years, but it is 
inadequate to give an idea of a land 
whose very paths drop with the fatness 
of rich abundance. Leaving these fer- 
tile plains behind us, we were shown 
to an open observation car, which the 
superintendent of the American Fork 
railroad had added to the train for the 
comfort and pleasure of our party. 

Messrs. Howland & Aspinwall of 
New York are the chief owners of the 
Miller mine, the principal property in 
thiscafion. It is located at the highest 
point, twenty-three miles distant from 
this, the nearest station on the Utah 
Southern railroad. Although the 
mine has been very productive of valu- 
able ore, it was almost inaccessible, 
on account of the roughness and steep- 
ness of the trail by the side of the 
mountain torrent. To overcome these 
obstacles, these enterprising gentle- 
men have caused this narrow-gauge 
road to be constructed for fifteen 
miles. Its cost, comprising the equip- 
ments, has amounted to nearly four 
hundred thousand dollars. So great 
has been the expense and so much 
disappointment has been experienced 
in the productiveness of the mine, that 
although the road has been graded for 
a great part of the distance, the eight 
miles at the upper end of the cafion is 
still only a rough wagon road. But 
an unselfish happiness should be theirs. 
Among the many tourists who avail 
themselves of the pleasant means they 
have afforded the public of visiting 
some of the most magnificent scenery 
in the world, we tender them our 
hearty thanks. 

We began a gradual ascent over the 
foot hills for three miles, drawing near- 
er and nearer to the grand massive 
range of seemingly impenetrable moun- 
tains, till they loomed up like impassa- 
ble barriers to our progress. Sudden- 
ly a chasm was opened for our way 
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between two enormous perpendicular 
cliffs, each more than two thousand feet 
high, and through this narrow valley, 
less than five hundred feet in width, 
a way was afforded scarcely of suffi- 
cient breadth to allow of the passage 
of aught else besides our train that 
met the rushing stream. Creeping up, 
not too slowly, on a grade of 316 feet 
to the mile, we wound round one 
point after the other, sometimes under 
the dull shadow of dripping rocks, and 
then coming out into the warm sun- 
light that fell upon the hill slopes car- 
peted with the loveliest velvet green 
and figured with clumps of pine trees 
and autumnal tints of wild shrubbery. 
It was a glorious day of this most glo- 
rious season of the year, when Nature 
in her harvest robes is joyful on the 
plains, and in her mountain plaids is 
surpassingly attractive. The moun- 
tains as they gathered round us, in 
our ever-changing progress, seemed to 
leap for joy, and the sparkling brook 
danced to its own melody. The sub- 
limity and beauty of the scene spread 
over our little company such a feeling 
of awe, that at times we were lost in 
silent admiration, and again we were 
carried to such ecstasy of delight, that 
words could not be found adequate for 
its expression. Scenery like this al- 
ways forces from the observer the con- 
viction that all he has seen heretofore 
is tame and insignificant in compari- 
son. 

So now the White mountains, the 
towering Apeninnes, Mont Blanc, the 
Bernese Oberland, and even the Yo 
Semite itself faded away into dim 
pictures of the past, in the transcen- 
dent light of this almost unknown 
cafion of the Wasatch mountains. A 
bountiful lunch was provided for us at 
Deer Creek, the present terminus of the 
railroad, and then, some in a wagon, 
some on horseback, and one on foot, 
who arrived first of all, we ascended 
the cafion for four miles to ‘‘ Forest 
City,” a municipality comprising some 
smelting works and charcoal furnaces 
for its public buildings and four shan- 
ties for the inhabitants of its various 
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wards. The ‘‘ Miller” mine is four 
miles still beyond and above. Two of us 
ascended to it by a bridle path, varying 
our route to examine another newly 
developed mine. At last by a zigzag 
trail we reached the Miller at a short 
distance from the summit of the moun- 
tain, a few moments before the sun 
went down. His last rays lingered 
long enough to light the high peaks, 
while the deep valleys were almost 
shrouded in night. There we stood, 
11,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and surveyed the great panorama of 
alternate day and night, extending to 
mountains around and over chasms be- 
low. It was the very night of the full 
moon, when she rises at the moment 
of the setting of the sun. Strangely 
then the picture changes: the splendor 
and the grandeur fade and vanish 
away, but a softness and a beauty suc- 
ceed even more pleasing than the 
gaudy magnificence of the day. The 
rugged outlines of the mountains are 
toned down to the smoothness of 
grassy mounds, all colors are blended 
into a grayish blue, the hills are drawn 
together, and the hazy bottoms of the 
valleys rise to the appearance of ele- 
vated plains. So contracted did all 
things now appear that but an hour 
before were spread abroad in immen- 
sity. Daylight and darkness are alike 
in mines. Mr. Epley showed us a part 
of the works which had been com- 
menced four years ago. There is now 
a shaft 150 feet deep and nearly two 
miles of tunnels and drifts. The ore 
now taken out assays 50 per cent. lead, 
40 ounces of silver, and 1 ounce of 
gold to the ton; the whole value, sixty 
dollars. The cost of the mine was 
$185,000, and it was capitalized at $1,- 
500,000, which includes the railroad, 
smelting works, and other improve- 
ments. Mr. Epley lives at the mine 
during the winter as well as summer 
months. For weeks at a time he is 
often alone so far as congenial society 
is concerned, but in his little cabin 
there is a choice library well stocked 
with standard works. There, when the 
snow flies and the tempest howls, he 
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sits with Shakespeare, Addison, Pope, 
Macaulay, Scott, Cooper, and Dickens, 
besides a number of scientific gentle- 
men, whose companionship we should 
not so much covet; and communing 
with these, is at peace, though all with- 
out is elemental war. ‘Is it not 
cold?” we asked. ‘‘Not very; the 
glass seldom falls to 10 deg. below 
zero.” ‘*A great deal of snow, is 
there not?” ‘* Why, yes; about forty 
feet deep.” ‘‘ Hard place to live in the 
winter?” ‘No; not with my books.” 
Happy Mr. Epley ! 

By moonlight we descended to For- 
est City, and, after our long and ro- 
mantic ride, were right glad to enjoy 
the supper, at which we were anxious- 
ly awaited by ourcompanions. Inthe 
morning we were rattled down to the 
railroad station at Deer Creek, where 
we again took the observation car, de- 
scending without the company of an 
engine. A brakeman sat at each end 
of the carriage and moderated its speed, 
and thus we glided smoothly down. 
The span of life is often spoken of as 
aday. If every day of it could be as 
pleasurable as this has been, the worn- 
out traveller of the world would never 
mourn the slow approach to its end. 
With pleasant toil we gained step by 
step in its ascent, new joys and beau- 
ties constantly surrounding our path, 
as in the meridian of life when we are 
lifted above the struggles of our youth. 
And now, having accomplished that for 
which we came, we descend the vale, 
reviewing and calling to mind all that 
has made our upward journey so cheer- 
ful and bright, and finding the same 
pleasure as they come back to us 
again. Moving involuntarily along, 
without a wish to arrest the downward 
current, we come to the green fields 
and the still waters of rest. 


Vil. 

WE have come again to the termi- 
nus of the Utah Southern railroad, at 
this pretty little city of 4,000 inhabi- 
tants, fifty miles from Salt Lake, where 
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the mountains overshadow us from the 
east, and the waters of Utah lake rip- 
ple on the shores at our feet. This is 
Provo. 

We came on a lovely summer after- 
noon, for it was the Indian summer of 
October. The mountains were still 
hiding in their rocky clefts clumps of 
shrubbery variegated with every hue, 
Quantities of apples, peaches, and 
plums were yet remaining upon tlie 
garden trees of the plain, although the 
leaves were somewhat sere and faded, 
and the glassy lake smiled in the sun- 
beams as if wooing us to its bosom. 

But as night drew on the dark clouds 
gathered over the Wasatch peaks, and 
dropped down in misty curtains over 
the valley, the trees swayed in the fit- 
ful gusts that filled the air with dust, 
and the placid lake scowled darkly 
and then broke into a miniature sea of 
white-capped waves. 

In the wild night the rains descend- 
ed and the winds blew, and when the 
morning dawned the streets and gar- 
dens were overflowed by water, floating 
uway the fallen fruit and leaves, and 
the mountains, from their summits 
down to an even, dark line where the 
snow had changed to rain, were cover- 
ed with a pure white mantle, conceal- 
ing beneath its folds alike the rugged 
rocks and the autumn-tinted shrub- 
bery. It was winter. 

Within doors we were comfortably 
lodged, fed, and warmed by Bishop 
Miller, and here we proposed to remain 
until summer should come again, not 
for months, but for a few days. 

These seasons are not like those de- 
scribed by Thomson as_ changing 
with great regularity. They come and 
go. The autumn here is not a season 
by itself. It is made up of alternate 
summer and winter. 

‘¢ Wait a day or two,” said the good 
Bishop, ‘‘and summer will come again ; 
then you can go on your way. In the 
mean time I will look up a couple of 
good saddle beasts, and you can come 
out between the drops and see the 
city.”’ 

After having visited many ‘‘ cities” 
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of perhaps half a dozen houses and a 
dozen or two of inhabitants, we readi- 
ly acquiesced in the title given to Pro- 
vo. It is one of the earliest Mormon 
settlements, and its prosperity has al- 
ways been a pet delight of Brigham 
Young. To describe the laying out of 
one Mormon town is to describe that 
of them all. There are the same me- 
thods of rectangular streets, all of them 
exactly one hundred and thirty-two 
feet wide, all of them bordered on each 
side by running water, and shaded by 
cottonwoods and locusts, all the house 
lots and orchards enclosing cottages, 
and everything about the localities be- 
tokening a quiet contentment. 

As we go further from the metropo- 
lis we see less of what in the East we 
style comfort, and as we become ac- 
customed to its absence we are apt to 
think that our idea of comfort is after 
all one of luxury that is not absolutely 
necessary to the enjoyment of life. 
There is invariably displayed good 
taste in the selection of town sites. 
This is involuntary, but the effect is 
none the less charming. Each settle- 
ment, be it large or small, nestles un- 
der some mountain range and at the 
mouth of a cafion. The streams that 
run down these narrow defiles are 
caught up in ditches before they waste 
themselves on the plains, and are 
made useful in irrigating the gardens 
of the villages and the fields which 
surround them. 

Thus at the meuth of Provo caiion 
we find this little city not only well 
watered and pleasant to the eye, but, 
owing to the volume and rapid fall of 
the river, happily situated for manu- 
facturing enterprise. We were shown 
through the largest and most flourish- 
ing cloth factory in the Territory. It 
is a capacious stone building which 
with its machinery cost over $200,000. 
It has been in operation two years, and 
besides giving employment to one hun- 
dred operatives, will be a very profitable 
concern to its stockholders when its 
machinery is all completed and in run- 
ning order. The blankets, flannels, 
suawils, and cloths turned out by this 
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establishment are finished goods that 
would not disgrace the counters of the 
fashionable dealers in our great cities. 

It is certainly creditable to Brigham 
Young that he has introduced the best 
breeds of sheep into Utah, and that in 
such a short period he has followed 
the experiment from the beginning to 
the end, and now through all the pro- 
cesses has produced these proud re- 
sults of persevering enterprise. 

The manager of the codperative 
store explained to us the working of 
the institution. Like the woollen fac- 
tory, it is a stock concern, and as far 
as is possible made subservient to profit 
as well as to the wants of the com- 
munity. The shares are issued at 
twenty-five dollars each, in order to 
induce all classes of people to partici- 
pate in the copartnership. It is true 
that owing to some mismanagement, 
which, however, compromised no 
man’s character for honesty, the 
‘* Zion’s Mercantile Coéperative Insti- 
tution ” of Salt Lake omitted the pay- 
ment of its accustomed dividend last 
year; but generally these societies, or- 
ganized in every town, either inde- 
pendent or as branches of the head 
company in Salt Lake, declare anaual 
dividends of at least 15 per cent. In 
no one of these establishments, many 
of which have been in operation for 
several years, has there been an in- 
stance of defalcation. This speaks 
well for the honesty of the Mormons, 
as compared with any other sect of 
Christians. 

In no community are wealth and 
poverty more evenly distributed. It 
may be said of Provo, a city of 4,000 
inhabitants, that there is not a rich 
man or a poor man in its limits. It 
would be difficult to find anywhere an 
assemblage of an equa! number of in- 
habitants so contented with the answer 
to Hagar’s prayer, ‘‘Give me neither 
poverty nor riches,” 

Our host, the Bishop, was one of the 
‘early pioneers.” I have previously 
noticed the unusually large percentage 
of old people we everywhere meet. 
It would seem that the pilgrimage over 
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the desert in 1847 gave to every one 
who undertook and finished it a new 
lease of life. These old folks never 
die, for they have earned a claim to 
immortality. The Bishop was an inti- 
mate friend of Joseph Smith, the pro- 
phet, sharing with him many of his 
adventures and persecutions, 

His conversation elicited the truth 
of a very important but much disputed 
matter of church history. The ques- 
tion has often been discussed, was 
Joseph Smith, the originator of the 
Mormon sect, a polygamist? The 
Josephites, or, as they are sometimes 
called, the members of the ‘‘ Reformed 
Church of the Latter-Day Saints,” 
deny it emphatically, and, claiming 
that his own life was one of purity, in- 
sist that he did not countenance im- 
purity in others. They accordingly 
discard this pernicious doctrine, which 
they say is a device of Brigham Young. 

In almost every other dogma of 
their religion they are in accord with 
the dominant sect. We have listened 
to their preaching, and never dis- 
covered any other material difference. 
They use the same religious books in 
their worship, and argue from them 
the prohibition of polygamy with as 
much earnestness as Orson Pratt dis- 
plays in its advocacy. 

The outside Christian world, desirous 
of establishing a purer form of worship 
in Utah, would best attain its object 
by encouraging this sect of Josephites. 
The prevalence of their teachings 
would reform Mormonism, and that 
certain result would be better than all 
that can be accomplished by uncertain 
missionary effort. It may be said of 
this in general terms that it is a waste 
of time and money, and that ail that 
the Presbyterians, Methodists, and 
Episcopalians have done in the Terri- 
tory has been among themselves, no 
converts having been made from Mor- 
monism. 

When a Mormon apostatizes he al- 
most always becomes an infidel or a 
spiritualist. It will be admitted by 
most people that Christianity of any 
kind is better than infidelity, and that 
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no unprejudiced person can study the 
Mormon religion and its effects upon 
those who embrace it without coming 
to the conclusion that if it could be 
shorn of its one objectionable excres- 
cence, it would confer as much happi- 
ness upon this condition of society as 
any other form or creed could bestow. 
I should like to see the Mormons com- 
plying with the law of the land, which 
has made polygamy a crime, but apart 
from this I have not the least desire 
for their conversion. 

Unfortunately for the Josephites 
and for the reformation they propose 
to bring about, they will be unable to 
establish the fact that Joseph Smith 
was a monogamist. His earlier writ- 
ings and practice and all the teach- 
ings of his ‘‘ Book of Mormon” were 
clearly in fayor of monogamy; but, 
however willing to be virtuous was 
his spirit, his flesh became weak, and 
for several years before his death he 
was living in violation of his own pre- 
cepts. There are old men in Utah 
who say that he had at least nine 
wives. 

Our friend Bishop Miller produced 
this conclusive testimony. He and 
another gentleman told us that the 
revelation of polygamy was read open- 
ly three years before the death of the 
prophet, and that they had heard it. 
Moreover, Bishop Miller was married 
to his wife No. 2, at Nauvoo, by Hy- 
rum Smith, the brother of the prophet 
Joseph, two years before these two 
men were killed by the mob at Car- 
thage. 

Such proofs, easily brought forward, 
will lessen the influence of ‘‘ Joseph- 
ism.” But despite of them, the name 
itself of the sect, and the purer moral- 
ity of its teachings, will be powerful 
arguments in its favor, Combining 
with other causes, when the death of 
Brigham Young occurs they will sure- 
ly produce the needed reformation in 
the church. 

The surroundings of our _ host 
evinced that he was a prosperous man. 
Yet there was sometimes a shade of 
melancholy passing over his genial 
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face. This was always apparent when 
children were referred to in conversa- 
tion. At first we thought he had 
lost some of his little ones, but we 
afterward discovered that he had no 
little ones to lose. Hine illae lachryme. 

Two comely and agreeable matrons 
in his household took excellent care of 
him. Besides these he had been 
owned by four more, now deceased ; 
and yet the poor Bishop was childless. 
Each woman thouglit it the greatest 
curse that could fall upon her, and 
their general head considered that he 
was six times accursed, 

True, they had been exemplary 
Christians to the best of their knowl- 
edge and ability, conscientiously ful- 
filling all the duties of this life, but 
they had done absolutely nothing to- 
ward peopling the ‘celestial king- 
dom.” Those crowns of glory to be 
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fitted on to the heads of their produc- 
tive neighbors were not for theirs, and 
their ‘‘ exaltations around the throne” 
would be of a low degree. 

How much happier both in this life 
and in the life to come is and is to be 
the condition of one of their venerable 
townsmen! He is ninety-two years of 
age and the father of sixty children. 
The eldest is seventy years old and 
the youngest is sixty-seven years his 
brother's junior. We were sorry that 
this patriarch was not at home. How 
delightful it would have been to see 
him trotting these two children of 
seventy and of three on his knees, and 
to hear him repeat from ‘‘ Mother 
Goose ”— 

“Tom Brown's two little darling boys ! 


One wouldn't stay, and t’other ran away— 
Tom Brown's two little darling boys !” 


JouN CopDMAN. 
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O I love her? 
Dimpling red lips at me pouting, 
Dimpling shoulders at me flouting: 
No, I don’t ! 


Do I love her ? 
Prisoned in those crystal eyes 


Purity forever lies: 
Yes, I do! 


Do I love her? 
Little wild and wilful fiction, 
Teasing, torturing contradiction: 
No, I don’t! 


Do I love her? 
With kind acts and sweet words, she 
Aids and comforts poverty: 


Yes, I do! 


Do I love her? 

Quick she puts her cuirass on, 

Stabs with laughter, stings with scorn: 
No, I don’t! 


Do I love her? 
No! Then to my arms she flies, 
Filling me with glad surprise: 


Ah! yes, I 


do! 


Fanny Barrow. 
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6é UT Ii don’t love you!” said 

Laura, in a lazy sort of way, 
as if it were a matter of no particular 
consequence. 

‘* Yes, you do,” answered Frank, ly- 
ing at her feet in the short, sweet 
grass, and looking up in her face, A 
very pleasant face to look into no 
doubt: piquant, sensible, humorous, 
with great capacities of sweetness not 
yet called out by life; for Laura’s life 
had been as tranquil as that of the clo- 
ver blossom she was punching with her 
parasol, and her dark eyes had never yet 
been dimmed or softened with sorrow. 
They were all sparkle. Yet what girl 
of twenty would sit quietly and hear a 
man tell her she loved him in that 
calm way, even if she had known him 
always, and was his step-cousin ? 

Not Laura Gay! A quick flush of 
angry color rose to the dark hair that 
lay in soft, fluffy clouds almost down 
to her eyes, and hid the low, wide 
forehead. She jumped up from the 
rock where she was sitting: 

‘*You are impertinent. 
home !” 

‘*Oh, Laura! don’t be cruel. Stay 
a moment—give me a chance. I do 
beg your pardon, ma’am,” and Frank 
Dyer put himself into such an absurd 
posture on his knees, with his hands 
dropped at the wrists, for all the world 
like Laura’s own little spaniel which 
he had taught to beg, that she had to 
laugh, and after that there was no 
more to be said; so she sat down again 
and waited for the sunset which they 
had come to see. 

Norfolk is a little village in western 
Connecticut: sleepy as Sleepy Hol- 
low, except that it is partly on a hill, 
and that the north winds blow there 
straight from the Arctic regions, with- 
out let or hindrance. In winter Nor- 
folk is a howling wilderness of snow 
or stones, where the people endure 
hardness, and keep alive by strenuous 
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exertions. In summer it blooms with 
the reluctant foliage and flowering of 
New England. The barren hills put 
forth mullein and hardhack, with scant 
bloom of diluted yellow and unwill- 
ing pinkness. The ready ferns illus- 
trate the wood-edges with their deli- 
cate grace and faint odor. The gnarl- 
ed apple trees writhe into rosy buds, 
and the knotted, straggling kalmia 
entertains angels unaware in its clouds 
of dawn-tinted or pallid flowers, that 
come and go almost too quickly to be 
discovered. 

People go to Norfolk in summer to 
keep cool—and they do it. A few 
people live and die there. One of 
these few was Laura Gay’s father. Mr. 
Gay was born in Norfolk, and having 
made money enough to content him 
elsewhere, returned to his birthplace 
and settled down in the old home- 
stead, It can be inferred what sort of 
a man he was from the two facts that 
he was content with fifty thousand 
dollars, and that he was willing to set- 
tle down in Norfolk after a long ab- 
sence money-making in New York. 
But he was very fond of his children, 
and city life had proved fatal to all of 
them but one; after that nothing would 
have persuaded him to leave the coun- 
try. He took kindly to his life there— 
pottered about his garden in summer, 
hoed his corn, brushed his peas, made 
wonderful scarecrows, and exterminat- 
ed the worms from his currant bushes. 
In winter he had full occupation in 
keeping his house warm.  Seal-skin 
bags and blubber would have been a 
vast comfort to him, but civilization 
demands coal fires and roast beef. 

Laura was never sent to school. A 
governess of some sense and a good 
deal of sweetness brought her up. 
Her mother was a fat, fair, incapable 
female, who liked her dinner and her 
novel, and was abundantly careless of 
wliat other people said—a happy gift 
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in the country. It was Miss Greene, 
the governess, who was Laura’s real 
mother, who directed her nature in its 
bright, simple, fearless fashion, who 
bought her clothes and saw that they 
were not outré enough to be remarka- 
ble, who bought also the books she 
read, and permitted novels of a certain 
class among them. 

It was she who introduced Laura to 
the few mild dissipations of society she 
had ever enjoyed, for Mrs. Gay said 
she was too feeble to visit, being in 
fact too fat. Mr. Gay had never enter- 
tained as possible the idea that Laura 
would or could marry. She was his 
little girl still. She always would be. 
He felt a curious surprise when she be- 
gan to go to the church sewing society, 
and said, ‘‘Sh, sh, dear; children 
shouldn’t talk about such things,” 
when she piquantly retailed at break- 
fast all the gossip with which the un- 
bleached cotton and cheap calico gar- 
ments had been seasoned in their fash- 
ioning the night before. He even 
doubted in his secret heart if she could 
read well enough when she was asked 
to join a reading circle, which was to 
Norfolk what a ball is to New York. 
But he did not express the doubt lest 
he should grieve her. 

So she grew up as natural, as honest, 
as delightful as any wild blossom in 
the fields about her, and it was no 
wonder that Frank Dyer, whose father 
had married Mrs. Gay’s sister, when 
his boy was some seven years old, 
should find out, after knowing Laura 
as long as he could remember, and 
much longer than she could, that she 
was the very sweetest girl in all the 
world, and the dearest to him. 

But Frank manfully held his tongue 
till Laura was twenty. He did not 
want her to accept him before she 
knew her own heart fully. She had 
no lack of admirers, such as they were. 
The village post-office had a succession 
of clerks, who fell in love with her as 
fast as they came into position. At 
least three young farmers spent Sun- 
day in worshipping a human idol with 
shining eyes and fluffy hair, and she 
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counted among her scalps all those 
youths who administered dry goods to 
the Norfolk population, one after an- 
other, and forsook their counter be- 
cause Laura had no smiles to measure 
off for them. One theological student 
also, who came to try his new-fledged 
powers in the old white church, bowed 
and fell at her feet, and then went his 
way sorrowing. Frank might have 
despaired of such a Diana had he been 
a man given to despair; but he knew, 
without conceit, that he was a better 
man than these, and he saw with in- 
ward delight that Laura depended on 
him more and more every year. 

So he spent his summers there with 
his step-mother, who preferred her sis- 
ter’s society and the cool idless of the 
deep country to Newport or Saratoga ; 
and when his vacation was over and he 
plunged into business again, he kept 
Laura always reminded of him by oc- 
casional gay notes; sometimes a piece 
of music, a box of Maillard’s delicate 
confections, books just published, 
birthday bouquets, and all the small 
munitions of war wherewith the illu- 
minate besiege fortresses in these days. 
But in vain had he waited for Laura to 
spend a winter in New York or even 
Hartford, or to be allowed a season at 
some gay watering place, where she 
might see some other world than that 
of Norfolk. Her father would not 
hear of her going toa city; his early 
experience filled him with nervous hor- 
ror of the idea. Was one child spared 
him out of five—well, straight and 
strong, with bloom on her face, light 
in her eye, laughter on her lips—and 
should he be insane enough to risk his 
treasure where all the others had been 
wrecked and lost? Never! No per- 
suasion could induce him to trust her 
to Mrs. Dyer’s care even for a month. 

As to travelling, that too was not 
feasible. Mamma was altogether too 
supine. Railroads tortured her both 
by their punctuality and their speed; 
hotels were an astonishment and a 
hissing on account of their stairs and 
their chairs. She did not see why 
people wanted to travel when they 
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could stay at home. So she staid 
there! She could not be left alone, so 
they all staid with her, and therefore 
it came to pass that Laura at twenty 
had seen no better man than Frank 
Dyer, and he took heart of grace that 
night they strolled off to see the sun- 
set, and asked her to marry him, re- 
ceiving the answer and making the re- 
sponse we have already revealed. 

It is true they sat down quietly to 
wait for the sinking sun, but it was an 
outward quiet only. With all his au- 
dacity, Frank Dyer’s heart was appre- 
hensive enough, and Laura was dis- 
turbed deeply. Change of any sort 
had never come near her; life had never 
been a conscious thing; she had grown 
up in careless comfort, happy in her 
daily ways, as a child is happy un- 
awares; and here came the first stone 
to vex the placid stream’s career that 
had hitherto known only a bright shal- 
low ripple in its grassy bed. But, like 
a child, she put the trouble aside for 
the moment and gazed before her. 
They sat on the precipitous edge of a 
little hill that holds on its summit the 
church, the green, and a few pleasant 
houses ; the last step of a terrace rather, 
for beyond green and church the land 
rises again, and still again, but at their 
feet, and stretching out before them, 
lay the West Norfolk and Canaan val- 
ley; @ green ravine straight on to the 
sunset, its lofty sides clothed to their 
summits with tender foliage of birch, 
beech, and maple, shaded with masses 
of hemlock and dark spear-heads of 
pine; a brook babbled down through 
the verdant cleft in the hills; you 
could hear its distant fall over more 
than one dam, but its light and shin- 
ing were hidden by thick leaves, and 
_by the flood of golden, dusty, radiant 
mist that filled and overflowed all the 
valley from the fast-sinking sun. Now 
that day star fell behind a dark blue- 
slate cloud, and gilt its edge with a 
vivid fringe of fire. Silence brooded 
over all the woods, broken only now 
and then by the thrilling, vibrant, sil- 
ver-smitten note of the woodthrush, 
who sings at noon and night as if he 
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disdained the song of other birds, and 
would have all ether to himself for the 
clear spirit of his fairy clarion to fill. 
Then the sun emerged; the livid cloud 
was flecked with cold crimson; pearl 
and golden scales of light dappled all 
the southern sky in streaming fans of 
splendor. The east was filled with 
warm rose tints flushing and fading, 
and deeper still the crimson grew and 
softer the purple of the west. A part- 
ing cloud of fire and gloom revealed 
the high evening star—the sun was 
gone. 

Laura drew a long breath. She had 
lost something, and tried to recover 
herself and remember. It came back 
to her, with a disagreeable thrill, that 
Frank had asked her to marry him. 
She pulled up her light shawl hastily, 
and stooped to pick a cluster of straw- 
berry blossoms to hide the hot blush 
that covered her face; but Frank Dyer 
saw it. He was wise, however, and 
said no more just then. They went 
home through the dew, the June grass 
brushing them with fragrant spires, 
and the cool evening air breathing 
promise of a storm to-morrow, as well 
as the heavy gathering clouds all about 
the horizon. 

‘* Tt will rain to-morrow,” said Laura, 
for want of some better thing to say; 
and here they were at the gate. 

**Good-by,” was all that Frank an- 
swered. He did not offer to come in. 
She did not ask him. For the first 
time in her life Laura was glad to be 
rid of her cousin. It did not strike 
ber as significant that it was the first 
time. She was too young, too simple, 
to know why. She went in to the 
house and sat down by the window. 
A tall white rose pushed its fragrant 
milky buds against the sash; the half 
unfolded roses showed their soft saf- 
fron depths, and stood pearled with 
dew, and breathing tranquil odors 
close to the sill. Laura loved roses, 
but she never looked at these. Her 
face was troubled and thoughtful, and 
nobody disturbed her, for her father 
was hunting cutworms at the roots of 
his cabbage plants, her mother deep in 
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a new novel, and Miss Greene had gone 
up the hill to prayer meeting. Not 
that she would have told her thoughts 
or her trouble to either of the three; 
but the silence forced them upon her 
own attention, and she sat there a long 
time wondering if she really did care 
anything about Frank Dyer except as a 
cousin, and getting more and more in- 
dignant that he should have asserted it 
as a fact instead of asking it as a favor. 
For, as I said, Miss Greene had let 
Laura read novels. It was in fact 
making a virtue of necéssity, for she 
knew wuat feminine nature is in the 
best of us; that from the days of Para- 
dise down it has been forbidden fruit 
that tempted us all; and by permitting 
Laura to read novels she achieved for 
herself the power of selecting them. 

But novels are not nature, save and 
except a noted few; and it was not in 
Laura’s experience of gentlemanly 
love-making that the lady should be so 
curtly taken possession of as she had 
been, without so much as ‘by your 
leave.” It is true her lovers—for a few 
of the enamored rustics had really 
committed themselves—had made their 
proposals with much stammering and 
dire confusion of face, but with proper 
humility. She had expected of a lover 
on her own plane the elegant diction, 
the well-turned phrases, the rapture 
and devotion of a well-behaved man in 
a book; and Frank had first asked her 
in the simplest Saxon to marry him, 
and then when she said she did not 
love him, assured her she did. Was 
this to be borne ? 

So she meditated long on the fact 
that she did not love him; they were 
always quarreling; not a week passed 
but their ‘little tempers” rose and 
flew to arms, for at least five minutes; 
then they were not in the least alike; 
at least everybody said so. Frank was 
not afraid of anything; he was dread- 
fully rash; he had brown hair and 
blue-grey eyes; and so forth and so on, 
till she had catalogued the poor young 
fellow remorselessly—the very police 
would have known him. Then fem- 
ininity relented of course, and the 
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other side of the shield was inter- 
viewed ; but good qualities are so tedi- 
ous. Laura yawned, lifted her head 
from her hand, got up and lit her 
candle, and ignominiously went to bed, 
thinking all the way upstairs of the 
hero she always had meant to marry: 
tall, pale, with deep, glittering eyes 
and raven hair; a man dedicated to 
consumption and the ministry—a man 
to be adored, waited on, worshipped. 
Poor dear little Laura! she was so 
young! But she went to sleep very 
soon, and slept better than that auda- 
cious Frank, who was half scared at 
his first daring venture, and lay won- 
dering how it would result, in what 
fashion he should follow it up. Night 
brought him no counsel; he made up 
his mind only to wait, having a dim 
suspicion that these matters, out of 
novels, find their own way to a fit 
ending, much like the drop of water 
that works a patient way through 
sand and stones, and tenacious clay, 
at last to the root which awaits it in 
thirsty longing. Even after a week’s 
waiting, after walks, drives, hours of 
croquet, and two picnics, opportunity- 
makers for the aid of all deliberating 
lovers, all he contrived to say was one 
brief sentence that escaped him almost 
before he knew it, as the two sat to- 
gether one Sunday night on Mr. Gay’s 
doorstep, the rose-freighted air breath- 
ing softest balm about them, and the 
young moon, slender as a dream, float- 
ing down the twilight sky. 

‘*Laura, have you found out yet 
whether you love me?” 

‘‘No!” snapped out this thorny 
young person, with 4 sudden red in her 
face that even the twilight could not 
hide. 

She did not say, ‘‘I donot,” thought 
Frank to himself. 

‘*Won’t you try to find out?” he 
replied, with a certain strenuous meek- 
ness quite as masterful as a demand. 

‘*T don’t know,” she answered; but 
the tone was far more subdued, the 
doubt was half assurance, 

‘*Chateau qui parle, femme qui 
écoute tous deux vout se rendre,” 
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thought Frank, blessing the consola- 
tory old proverb, as Laura abruptly rose 
and left him to welcome Miss Greene, 
just home from another prayer meet- 
ing; for Miss Greene was a good wo- 
man—conveniently good, thought 
Frank Dyer. 

Matters went on very tranquilly 
after this. One little adventure oc- 
curred to Laura that was destined to 
be cut deep in her memory by after 
events. She went over to Winsted one 
day to the dressmaker, and Mrs. 
Dyer went with her. At the last mo- 
ment Frank discovered important busi- 
ness would take him to the borough 
too; and although both ladies assured 
him he would be dreadfully in the way, 
he was yet allowed to go on condition 
that he would not expect their society, 
but only meet them at the last train, 

Now Mrs. Dyer, though not equal 
to Mrs. Gay in size, was a fairly stout 
woman, and of all things despised a 
hill; so after Laura’s dresses were 
taiked over, fitted, tried on, her Sun- 
day bonnet of last year a bit changed 
and sobered down for this year’s daily 
wear, and a basket of peaches bought, 
Mrs. Dyer went to the hotel to take 
the carriage to the West street station. 
But Laura at the last moment remem- 
bered she must have some candy, and 
really it was absurd to ride up a little 
hill like that—she could buy her 
sweets and run up the road very near- 
ly as fast as Aunt Bell could be driv- 
enup. But she was long buying her 
candy, there was a delay about change, 
and when Laura at last crossed the 
Lake street bridge she heard a whistle 
at the lower station, and supposing the 
train to be coming, hurried up the 
steps to the track, intending to cross 
the railroad bridge, which there runs 
high above the road, and affords a 
quick way to reach the cars. Luckily 
for her, the whistle she heard was that 
of the train just in from Hartford ; but 
she did not know that, and hurried 
over the plank that is laid across the 
open floor of the bridge for pedestri- 
ans. Her aunt and Frank stood on 
the platform watching her, but neither 
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felt anxious, for Laura was sure-footed, 
and prided herself on her safe passage 
of many a dangerous place in her 
walks. This time, however, between 
hurry and carelessness, one foot slipped 
just as she got to the last tie of the 
track, and went down into space as far 
as it could. She threw her bundles 
away instinctively, and grasped the rail 
with both hands; for an instant she re- 
called that coming whistle, and shiv- 
ered; but the thought gave her des- 
perate strength, and before Frank 
could reach her she had pulled herself 
forward on to the solid abutment, and 
was safe, though trembling with ex- 
citement and somewhat scraped and 
bruised. 

Frank’s face was white with terror, 
and he could not speak; he just gath- 
ered up her bundles, drew her hand 
into his arm, and hastened to the plat- 
form, where Aunt Bell stood wring- 
ing her hands almost in hysterics. 

After this good woman was quieted 
and Laura in the cars on her way 
home beside the still silent Frank, she 
remembered his white face, his look 
of pain, and wondered what made him 
care so much about her, and if she 
ever could or would care about him 
enough to marry him, half smiling, half 
sighing over the idea. So that sum- 
mer passed, and the Dyers with it, 
though they only went to New York, 
Autumn again painted all the world 
about Laura with its wondrous pig- 
ments, Sober Norfolk became trans- 
figured; respectable old Haystack 
flaunted in kingly robes of crimson 
and gold; the great green valley 
turned to a ravine of fire and blood, 
darkened with the constant evergreen 
sentinels that withstood all tempta- 
tions of gay attire; the very ferns 
turned delicate bronze or faint yellow; 
and weeping blackberry vines trailed 
garnet and saffron tracery over the 
seant grasses of the rocky hillsides, 
Laura went nutting with more than 
one party; she gathered a bushel at 
least of gay leaves, and forgot to dry 
them; she took long lonely walks and 
read volumes of nice, harmless poetry ; 
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her eyes grew dreamy, her manner 
abstracted; life out-doors seemed to 
have lost its flavor; she missed Frank 
everywhere; she began to hate the 
youths of Norfolk who fluttered about 
her like uninteresting moths only to 
burn their fingers. She wished it were 
summer, and behold, here was winter; 
dreadful, more dreadful than ever, for 
it rioted among the deep figures below 
zero—made the house dismal with cold 
o’ mornings and desperate with frozen 
water everywhere at night; there were 
days when the post-office was not ac- 
cessible, when the railroad itself was 
over-drifted and no New York paper 
even lifted the weight of their soli- 
tude with the assurance of a pleasant 
world somewhere beyond—a long and 
dreary winter, in which almost the 
only gleam of pleasure was the weekly 
pamphlet from Frank or the frequent 
letter from either his mother or him- 
self. But after all, if one can endure, 
spring surely comes at last, and when 
May began to make the old hills green 
in patches and dot the sward with shy 
delicate blooms, Aunt Bell wrote 
that she had been so worn out with 
one influenza after another, a touch of 
pneumonia, and a long siege of rheu- 
matism, that the doctor had ordered 
her to leave New York at once, and 
she had resolved to take board at a 
hotel in Winsted till July, when of 
course she should come to Norfolk. 
Mrs. Gay fussed a good deal in her 
harmless way about this new caprice 
of Mrs. Dyer’s; but she knew long ago 
it was of no use trying to move her sis- 
ter’s fancy, however capricious it 
might be. Laura was very glad; if 
Aunt Bell was so near, she could run 
down and see her any day. Nothing 
was said about Frank; he never could 
leave New York so early; but by-and- 
by, when June began, and Aunt Bell 
had coaxed Laura into coming to stay 
a week with her, much to the (appa- 
rent) astonishment of both ladies, 
Frank appeared Thursday night, to 
stay till the next Monday. 

How unfortunate it was that Laura 
had promised to go to Hartford with 
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Miss Greene on Saturday. But then 
she was coming back at night, and 
since she was to leave Miss Greene to 
spend Sunday with some friends, 
Frank promised to run down to Pine 
Meadow on the four o’clock train and 
meet her there; he might be very use- 
ful, Aunt Bell said, to carry her bun- 
dles out of the car. Laura thought so 
herself. So at four o’clock the two 
simultaneously left Hartford and Win- 
sted, flying toward each other on the 
wings of steam, though in a mighty 
prosaic fashion: Laura hot, tired, and 
cross; for Aunt Bell had made her wear 
a thick black silk dress and a black 
hat and feathers—becoming enough, 
but fit for the cold Winsted morning, 
not for the hot Hartford noon—and 
then shopping is not always conducive 
to peace of mind when you cannot 
possibly match your summer silk with 
trimming, or get the right shade of 
gloves, or suit yourself with a summer 
bonnet; when you are blinded with 
tints of blue, gray, and lavender; 
when your dresses demand white and 
black, with just a bit of rose-color in 
your bonnet, and you fall really in 
love with a wreath of dark and golden 
pansies, or you want that exquisite 
French cambric, with a border of 
daisies to its blue ground, and have 
spent all your money but two dollars, 
you have a right to be cross. 

So Laura was cross as, with half a 
dollar left in her portemonnaie after 
buying her ticket and her inevitable 
candy, and six bundles in her arms 
and hands, she seated herself in the 
train and moved slowly out of the sta- 
tion. 

In the mean time Frank bethought 
himself of the garnets that are to be 
found here and there in the rocks of 
Satan’s Kingdom; and having a fitful 
fancy for geology, and remembering 
that he had an hour to wait for Laura, 
borrowed a hammer, and as the train 
crept at a snail’s pace through this 
evil-named gorge, dropped off the plat- 
form of the car, and proceeded to 
amuse himself. The day grew hotter 
toward night, as some days in the early 
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season do. Geologizing is not done 
in the shade, and Frank got very warm 
indeed ; Laura meanwhile getting cool, 
good-tempered, and rested in the 
. breezy cars, and thinking of Pine 
Meadow station more than she was 
aware. Suddenly the train stopped, 
and she was surprised to find the way 
so far passed over that they were wait- 
ing at the side track west of Stratton 
Brook for the four o’clock train from 
Winsted ; fifteen minutes dragged on 
like an hour. By-and-by the steam 
whistle shrieked from a distance, the 
train rattled on to the siding, and with 
a vexed yell the detained engine was 
off again, as they swept, half an hour 
after, through the Kingdom gorge. 
Laura, who sat looking out of the win- 
dow, saw a man try to get on the plat- 
form of the car, and fail. She thought 
it might be the engineer of the con- 
struction train at first, and then quick 
as light it flashed on her brain that it 
was Frank, who expected the train to 
slow as usual, and could not reach it. 
She flew to the rear door of the car— 
by this time just on the west end of 
the bridge—and there he was running 
across the open floor on the single 
plank over that black swift river. 
Laura turned to the conductor with 
almost a@ cry. 

‘* Please, won’t you stop the train ? 
Mr. Dyer is left here, and it is Satur- 
day night.” 

‘*T can’t, Miss Gay.” The condue- 
tor knew both Laura and Frank from 
their frequent transits over the road. 
‘*T wish I could, but we are fifteen 
minutes late.” 

She turned to look. Frank was 
gone. Laura felt her way back to her 
seat: she remembered her own fall on 
the bridge at Winsted ; and there came 
back to her a horrid story in the paper 
only yesterday, of an old lady whose 
daughter had come to bid her good- 
by at a train, and standing on the 
track to wave her handkerchief, the 
mother saw, as she rolled off in the car, 
another train run over her child, and 
kill her before her eyes. Laura shud- 
dered; but having a certain amount 
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of sense fora girl, she sat down and 
considered what to do. At the Pine 
Meadow station there was no telegraph 
office. She could not stop there; she 
could not go home in this horrible 
anxiety; she must know the worst—if 
anything is worse than doubt. She 
went to the conductor again and asked 
him to tell the station-master at the 
Meadow, that if Mr. Dyer came there 
he might tell him that a wagon would 
be sent down for him from Winsted at 
once. Now, Laura did this partly not 
to let the conductor know she was 
frightened—for she already, with the 
logic and justice of most young la- 
dies, regarded this poor man as a cal- 
lous and cruel brute not to have stop- 
ped for Frank—and partly to give 
Frank himself information that would 
set him at rest, if by any possible 
chance he had escaped the ghastly 
river, with its rocks and pools; for 
Laura had enough poise left to remem- 
ber that such a thing might be. But 
little did this young person know the 
ways of men if she expected the con- 
ductor to give such a message, or the 
station-master to deliver it. They 
knew very well that any average man 
could take care of himself without a 
girl’s intervention. Laura hates them 
both to this day; but I do not know 
that it troubles either of them ! 

Then she resolved to leave the train 
at New Hartford, for she knew certain 
Winsted people whom she knew well 
would get into the cars there, and she 
could send after a carriage to come 
down for her from the hotel and fetch 
her home. So, gathering all her bun- 
dles, she hurried to the door, and as 
soon as they stopped seized upon the 
first gentleman she saw entering and 
charged him to tell the driver of the 
Blank House carriage to send a man 
down to New Hartford for her as soon 
as possible. ‘‘ For my cousin, who was 
to meet me here, has been left at Pine 
Meadow, and I must wait.” 

Diplomatic little Laura! She did 
not see the furtive smile that curled 
the corners of Mr. Blinn’s mouth as 
she so carefully avoided personal pro- 
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nouns. She did not know that he 
came down on the train with Frank, 
and knew perfectly well who he was 
waiting for; much less did she know 
the conclusions he drew at once from 
her white, anxious face and wistful 


eyes. But he promised to give her 
message. Then where to leave her 
bundles? The station-master assured 


her he should immediately shut up for 
the night, as there was no later train, 
but kindly advised her to go to the 
tavern. She would have asked where 
she could find a wagon and driver; 
but alas ! there was only half a dollar 
in that depleted pocket-book. So she 
found her way to the tavern, inter- 
viewed the landlord, and left her par- 
cels in his keeping, telling him she ex- 
pected to be sent for, and if the man 
from the Blank House, Winsted, came 
there before she got back, he must 
wait for her. Laura’s parcels were 
valuable—among them her pretty 
French Cashmere shawl, rolled up in 
its case, and the results of her day's 
shopping—but do you think she cared, 
when Frank was perhaps lying dead in 
that black river, what became of 
things? So she gathered up the long 
train of her heavy dress, which had 
been torn from its loopings before she 
left Hartford, und prepared to walk 
down to Pine Meadow. 

How hot and dusty the road was ! 
How long as a bad dream its dull 
track! One wagon after another 
passed her, but Laura had no courage 
to ask for a ride. Two ladies in a 
pony-carriage drove down, and one 
turned and looked at her. Laura felt 
uneasily how peculiar her appearance 
must be then and there, but she kept 
on till the Canal railroad station was 
insight. Then she paused to consider. 
If Frank had not been drowned, of 
course he would walk up to the village ; 
if he got her message, he would stop at 
the station; if not, he would probably 
take the track as shortest; at any rate 
the road ran parallel to the railroad, 
and the Connecticut Western track 
went fora mile side by side with that 
of the Canal. She would walk down the 
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rails and look across at the highway; 
then she should be sure not to miss 
him; so holding up her gown—that 
kept increasing still in weight—she 
stumbled on across the ties, her head 
turned toward the highway, till the 
two paths diverged so far that in the 
deepening twilight she could scarce 
discern figures, and in despair she 
took a little cart-path back to the road, 
and found herself close to the Pine 
Meadow station. It was shut tight ! 
nobody to be found. She looked 
along the lonely track toward the 
Kingdom bridge, but no figure ap- 
peared; she heard the rushing river 
and the whispering trees sighing in 
the soft, damp air of the valley; her 
heart sank very low. She could not 
walk to the bridge and then back to 
New Hartford; her strength was all 
but gonenow. Sadly she turned back 
and hunted up the station-master, only 
to find that he had shut up as soon as 
the train passed, because he ‘‘allers 
did.” ‘*Hadn’t nobody ben there !” 
Then there lay all that walk to be re- 
traced, and by this time hope had al- 
most left her; the tears came hot and 
fast to her eyes, and dropped unheed- 
ed. She went over, with the fertile 
imagination of a woman, not only all 
the probabilities but all the possibil- 
ities of the case; how should she tell 
Aunt Bell; how glad she was that she 
had not confided her terrors to Mr. 
Blinn, for Aunt Bell might have had a 
real fit and died; to hear such a rumor, 
and not be able to search it out, and Un- 
cle Dyer not there either! Poor Frank 
—poor Laura rather, she thought— 
what should she do without him? If 
she asked herself any further questions, 
they are unknown to this deponent. 

But the hot night grew hotter to 
her all the time; her feet ached as well 
as her heart; it is well that we have 
bodies to deaden the aches of cur 
souls sometimes, Just then the pony 
phatton passed her again, this time 
with but one lady. She drove very 
slowly, and Laura, with her heart in 
her mouth, took courage and said tim- 
idly, though clearly, 
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‘* Are you going to New Hartford, 
madam ?” 

The lady stopped and assented. 

‘*Can I ride up with you, please? I 
am so tired.” 

‘* Certainly.” 

And in another moment Laura was 
safe beside this friend in need, inex- 
pressibly relieved as to her weariness, 
and very glad to have her companion 
ask, ‘‘ Are you not Miss Gay of Nor- 
folk ?” And then Laura told her story, 
too glad to be known and befriended 
to remember or care for any possible 
inferences. 

Blessed are the sympathizers ! they 
give the most precious gifts of earth. 
Man does not live by bread alone even 
in this mortal life; we exist on other 
food than that which is physical. Had 
Mrs. Parker been sarcastic, and sniffed 
at Laura as a foolish girl, scared at 
nothing, and assured her a man was 
always able to look out for himself, or 
teased her for her sentimentality and 
devotion, Laura might have added a 
third to her list of hates; but Mrs. 
Parker was a lady, and knew better. 
Life had not made her bitter any more 
than nature. She soothed poor Laura 
with the kindliest words, assured her 
she should feel just so in the same cir- 
cumstances, and proposed at once that 
they should drive right back to the 
tavern, and see if Mr. Dyer had by any 
chance been there; but he had not ! 
The landlord had seen somebody who 
looked like a stranger ride by, but he 
was with another man, and went up to 
the depot. So to the depot they 
went, to find that all closely shut; 
then Mrs. Parker suggested that he 
might have come up to the telegraph 
office and sent a message for her to 
Winsted, thinking she would be alarm- 
ed; but when they got there the oper- 
ator had gone to tea; she must be 
looked for, and when they found her 
‘there was no record of any message for 
the last hour. Mrs. Parker, with un- 
weary kindness, then insisted Laura 
should go home with her, bundles and 
all, to wait for the ‘‘team” from 
Winsted, which the landlord of the 
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tavern promised to send to Mrs. Park- 
er’s when it came; and the homesick, 
heartsick girl was only too glad to go. 

The cool, quiet house, the friendli- 
ness, the rest, seemed to Laura’s undis- 
ciplined soul only aggravations; she 
wanted to do something; she could 
not swallow the nice supper set before 
her; she could not even drink the tea; 
she paced up and down the piazza in 
restless misery, till at last the idea oc- 
curred to her to telegraph to a friend 
of Frank’s who was boarding at the 
hotel in Winsted with his wife, and 
find out if her cousin had been heard 
from there. So she wrote a hasty 
message : 


‘Has Frank come home? I am left 
in New Hartford. 
‘* Laura Gay.” 


Further particulars she spared, 
thinking of that half dollar! and 
when Mrs. Parker’s little boy had gone 
down to the office she began to count 
the minutes for his return. It was 
seven o'clock now: by eight at most 
she ought to see the wagon from Win- 
sted, and before that she should hear 
from Mr. White. An hour! The 
next fifteen minutes were like a day to 
her; and at every roll of wheels over 
the bridge below, her heart jumped. 
But nobody came! By-and-by the 
boy returned, but there was no answer 
to her message. At eight—oh, how 
long first !—Mr. Parker came home, 
and proving to be an old acquaintance 
of Laura’s, was as kind as his wife. 
He went at once down to the livery 
stable, which they had not thought 
of, to see if any one had been there to 
hire a horse, as it was the only place 
where one could be had, and surely 
Mr. Dyer would not think of walking 
to Winsted. Laura was by this time 
nearly frantic. Nobody came for her; 
no answer arrived to her telegram; 
nothing could be heard of Frank. 
The mystery and silence of death 
seemed to close about her like an aw- 
ful nightmare. She beat against these 
bars of circumstance like a newly-pris- 
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oned bird; she begged Mr. Parker to 
order a carriage for her at ten o’clock, 
for if nothing happened by that time, 
she must and would go back to Win- 
sted; she must reach her aunt—she 
must know something ! 

They all pitied her; they were all 
good to her. Perhaps her fervent 
gratitude to them stands balanced in 
her record against her hatred of the 
conductor and station-master. I think 
the gratitude outweighs the hate if 
that be so; it is so much the rarer 
emotion. But even the kindness and 
pity could but pacify the external ex- 
pression of Laura’s wild and impatient 
distress. The minutes passed in slow 
torture; her nerves were racked with 
doubt and dread; her incisive and im- 
patient nature could know no more 
unendurable pangs than those of sus- 
pense. Mr. Parker did not come 
home: he had then no good news: to 
bring! Night darkened over the hills 
about her; mists curled up from the 
long pond above the dam; the river 
murmured below; the tranquil stars 
came out softly into the misty heaven. 
Laura looked at this still world with 
dumb rage and reproach. Frank dead 
in that whispering river, and all the 
world so silent, calm, and sweet! It 
was horrible. Where should she go? 
what should she do? Her head 
throbbed with pain and excitement. 
She walked up and down in the night 
air till she was shivering with the 
chill, though her head and her eyes 
were still aflame. Kind Mrs. Parker, 
with pity in every tone, tried to make 
her sit down and rest; she did not try 
to comfort her any more. Laura no- 
ticed that. Nine o’clock: must she 
give up all hope? Just then hoofs 
rattled on the bridge, clattered up the 
hill. Mr. Parker’s cheery voice cried 
out that there was news, and in a mo- 
ment more Laura tore open a telegram 
from Winsted ; 


“*Tam coming for you. Wait where 
you are. 


‘* Frank Dyer.” 


Laura gave one dry sob and sat 
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down in a chair somebody gave her. 
Her strength was all gone. There are 
human words enough for pain: how 
few there are for joy! nowhere near 
enough to describe the blessed relief 
and rapture that made our little girl 
so weak, so content. Now she could 
remember her politeness, and try to 
express her vivid gratitude to these 
kindest of all people who had helped 
her in time of need. But it seemed to 
her as if words failed even there: she 
had to cease herself and hear how Mr. 
Parker had heard nothing at the sta- 
ble, and being then a little alarmed 
himself, had kept the telegraph office 
open as long as he could, hoping to 
hear from Winsted. 

Let us take the time while Laura is 
waiting in hope—far different dispen- 
sation from the waiting in fear—to ex- 
plain how this missing young gentle- 
man had spent his time for the three 
hours during which his fate had been 
so doubtful to his dismayed ‘‘ cousin.” 
When Frank found himself at five 
o’clock in the gorge tired and heated 
with climbing, his pockets full of spe- 
cimens, and his hands bruised against 
the rocks, he resolved to wait there 
for the train, which ordinarily slows 
quite enough for any one to reach the 
car steps easily, rather than to walk in 
a hurry up to Pine Meadow. When 
the cars passed him so fast he still 
thought they would stop for him on 
the other side of the bridge, as the 
conductor had seen him, he supposed, 
from the baggage car; so he ran over 
the single plank, never thinking it to 
be dangerous, and coming to no harm, 
except, indeed, that he perceived the 
train did not slacken speed, and that 
further effort was useless; so he turn- 
ed at once into the highway, and pre- 
pared to walk to New Hartford. Just 
then it must have been that Laura 
turned to iook again after speaking to 
the conductor; for the road turns at 
right angles with the bridge, while 
the train curves but little there; and 
standing back in the car, she could not 
see the road, but only the bridge and 
the track, and Frank not on either ! 
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He walked but a few rods before 
meeting an old farmer whom he per- 
suaded to put one of his horses into a 
wagon and carry him to Winsted; and 
so it happened that while Laura, hot 
and anxious, was trudging down the 
Canal railroad track, Frank was quiet- 
ly driving up the highway, and she 
had failed to recognize him so far off, 
having moreover made up her mind 
that he would walk. They had driven 
up to the depot at New Hartford, for 
the farmer had some errand there, and 
would have been seen again and prob- 
ably recognized in passing the hotel 
had they not, to save time, taken a 
little by-road that cut off a corner and 
put them sooner on the turnpike. 
Frank thought of sending a telegram, 
but supposed the conductor had seen 
him, and would tell Laura he was left, 
as she would ask probably, on his not 
appearing at the Meadow station, if he 
had come down in the four o’clock 
train. When he got home and did 


not find Laura, his mother having 
gone to bed with a sick head-ache, he 
could get no information from her. 
Mr. and Mrs. White had gone to ride, 
and the telegram from Laura lay safely 
on the floor of their room, shoved in 


through the crack of the door! The 
landlord asserted that Laura did not 
come home in the carriage, and now 
both driver and carriage were gone to 
the Naugatuck train. Frank natural- 
ly supposed she was left in Hartford, 
and very tranquilly sat down and ate 
his supper, and then went up street to 
hunt up Mr. Blinn and see if he had 
seen her on the train, as it was just 
possible she might have heard from 
Miss Greene news to take her back to 
Norfolk, though he felt a certain cha- 
grin that she had not in either case 
thought of her aunt’s natural anxiety 
and telegraphed to her. Mr. Blinn was 
not in his office, so Frank went on to 
send a telegram to Hartford, and there 
learned of Laura’s message to Mr. 
White, sent his own down to her, and 
waited till her answer came. Then 
he took a conveyance from the near- 
est stable and drove back to the hotel 
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for wraps and to interview the driver 
who had received Mr. Blinn’s order at 
the cars, and find out why it was not 
executed. But that worthy was in a 
muddled frame of mind not unusual 
to him, and ‘‘didn’t remember nothin’ 
*beout it anyhow.” So, with a mildly 
derogatory remark, Frank went his 
way to New Hartford, quite uncon- 
scious of Laura’s anxiety, and wonder- 
ing not a little how she came to be so 
silly as to get off the last train at New 
Hartford, and on Saturday night too. 
Her reply to his message had been, 
‘** Will wait at Mr. E. B. Parker’s”; 
so after an inquiry or two he drove di- 
rectly to the house. 

It was dark by this time, or Laura, 
who was at the door to meet him, 
might have been a little confused at 
his look of surprise when she threw 
herself into his arms and began to 
sob ! 

Here was an event tobe sure! Laura, 
who never had kissed him even as a 
child, hanging on his neck in tears, 
and before utter strangers, Mrs Par- 
ker came to the rescue. 

‘*Mr. Dyer, Ipresume. Miss Gay has 
been dreadfully frightened.” 

‘*Frightened ?” echoed the bewil- 
dered man. 

‘Oh, Frank! for three hours I have 
not known if you were dead or 
alive. I thought you were drowned.” 

‘*Come,’’ said he in a curt mascu- 
line way, being in fact mightily 
tickled with the obvious state of 
affairs. ‘Put your things on, Laura; 
we ought to go directly—it is late”; 
and while Laura, meek as any nun, 
folded herself in the wraps he brought 
and hunted up her bundles, Mr. Dyer 
made his warm acknowledgments to 
Mr. and Mrs. Parker, and obtained 
some idea of the complications he had 
unwittingly caused. 

It was after ten o’clock when they 
drove out of the little village; the 
moon glittered just above the crest of 
an eastern hill, red and hot through 
the purple haze; the soft and fragrant 
June night brooded like a tender 
dream over the woods, and drew out 
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all their delicate odors into the cool and 
wooing air; no lights shone from any 
window; no voice of man intruded on 
the peace; the dropping brooks 
tinkled from stone to stone or rip- 
pled whisperingly under long grasses 
in the meadows; a whip-poor-will’s 
lonely cry accented the silence and 
made it felt. With broken speech, 
and tears that could not be restrained, 
Laura told her pitiful little tale, and 
Frank supplied its vacancies with his 
own. Laura ended with a long sigh- 
ing breath and an unfinished sentence: 

‘*Oh, Lam so glad——” 

Frank did not speak—he could not. 
He grasped Laura’s little hand in his 
own very closely, but she did not re- 
claim it. They were both silent for a 
while, thrilled with the same emotion; 
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doubtful if after all this darkness, 
stillness, this silent passion, this sweet 
agony of relief and rest were not a 
dream; if it could be true; if it were 
vanishing—at least this was Laura. 

Frank, perhaps, was more assured, 
more exultant, more courageous; for it 
was he who broke the silence. 

‘*Laura, have you found out ?” and 
for answer the lovely head dropped on 
his shoulder, and she nestled into his 
arms. Probably she had. 

Laura always said that Frank took a 
mean advantage of her, and extorted 
his answer when she was so tired she 
really didn’t know whether she meant 
it; but as she never said this to any 
one but him, and they were married 
the next October, I don’t know that it 
was of any consequence. 

Rose TERRY COOKE. 
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I, 


BADE him look at my own face, 
Wan with the agony of tears; 
I dared him without other grace 
Than grief might leave forlornest 
years. 


With flowerless hair, unjewelled breast, 
And mourning garments, stood I near, 
I took the sun to be my guest 
And show him all he had to fear. 


‘¢ Well ? Love and love and love it was, 
Through last night’s moonshine, every- 
where.” 
‘“‘But—did not last night’s moonshine 
pass ? 
I think—a woman should be fair.” 


His eyes were farther from my heart 
Than any stars in yon vague sky: 
“Sir, I forgive your dream. We part 
In the plain daylight ?” ‘‘ Yes. Good- 
by.” 


II. 


Round tropic buds I coiled my hair, 
In lovely raiment hid my pain; 

And beauty—such as women wear 
By evening lamps—I wore again ! 


Ah, sudden spell of pearls and lace ! 
The slight soul trembled toward my 
feet; 
The faint eyes saw my painted face: 
‘* Sweet,” sighed the wavering voice, 
and ‘‘ sweet.’’ 


‘“‘ Nay, sir—this hand you try to touch 
Must drop its diamonds in the dust, 
Must bleed with thorns, and reach for 

much 
Beyond your flowers and wines, I trust. 


‘Go, catch the butterflies that shinc 
Athwart the sun, a little yet. 
The darkness of your grave and mine 
Will leave us leisure to forget.” 
Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt. 
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ROBABLY no archeological mys- 
tery is enshrouded with more 
interest and a greater charm than the 
discovery of the western continent. 
This fact is attested by the devotion 
and zeal of a galaxy of men of genius, 
such as Humboldt, Kingsborough, Ste- 
phens, Rafn, and well nigh a score of 
others. The various theories for the 
solution of this perplexing problem, 
many of them ingeniously spun, are too 
numerous for mention here. Only the 
principal claims to discovery and colo- 
nization can receive attention. An- 
cient America, with its noble monu- 
ments of a once grand civilization, is 
to us a land of darkness and its histo- 
ry one of uncertainty. In our inqui- 
ries fact must in a measure be ex- 
changed for conjecture. Very scanty 
are the records that come down to us 
from the. ancients concerning their 
knowledge of the Atlantic and the is- 
lands hidden in its bosom, though 
those indomitable sailors, the Phceni- 
cians, had passed the Pillars of Her- 
cules and established colonies on the 
western coast of Africa in the ninth 
century before Christ. Three hundred 
years later (B. C. 570), according to 
Herod otus, Pharaoh Necho fitted out 
an expedition, manned by Pheenician 
sailors, and sent it around the entire 
coast of Africa. That the Canary is- 
lands were discovered and colonized 
by the Pheenicians, there is no doubt. 
Strabo, speaking of the islands of the 
Blessed, or Fortunate isles, as they were 
afterward called, adds, ‘‘that those 
who pointed out those things were the 
Pheenicians, who before the time of 
Homer had possession of the best part 
of Africa and Spain.” It is a well- 
known fact that these hardy adventu- 
rers of the seas were in the habit of 
preserving with the strictest secrecy 
the names and location of the distant 
lands with which they engaged in 
commerce, Where they sailed and 


traded, other than in the ports of the 
Indies and of the British isles, must re- 
main unknown. Whether furnished 
by this nation of sailors or not, the an- 
cients seem to have had some remark- 
able information concerning an island 
or continent hidden in the Sea of Dark- 
ness, as the Atlantic was called. The 
first mention of this is made by Theo- 
pompus, a celebrated Greek orator and 
historian who flourished in the time of 
Alexander the Great. His description 
of this distant island, of great dimen- 
sions and inhabited by a strange peo- 
ple, is preserved in Alian’s ** Varie 
Historie,” written during the reign of 
Alexander Severus. Aristotle express- 
ed the opinion that other lands re- 
mained to be discovered, as follows: 
‘*The whole habitable world consists 
of an island surrounded by an ocean 
called the Atlantic. It is probable, 
however, that many other lands exist 
opposite to this, across the ocean, 
some less, some greater than this, but 
ali except this invisible to us.” (‘‘ De 
Mundo,” cap. iii.) Most remarkable 
is the reference found in Plato to the 
island Atlantus, the fruitful subject on 
which every now and then some theo- 
rist descants. The tradition is told by 
an Egyptian priest to Solon, and Cri- 
tias, whose grandfather had received 
his information from Solon, tells Se- 
crates. After speaking of the ‘‘ Atlan- 
tic sea” the priest adds these signifi- 
cant words: ‘‘That sea indeed was 
then navigable, and had an island 
fronting that mouth which you call 
the Pillars of Hercules; and this island 
was larger than Libya and Asia put to- 
gether, and there was a passage hence 
for travellers of that day to the rest 
of the islands, as well as from those is- 
lands to the whole opposite continent 
that surrounds the real sea. For as 
respects what is within the mouth here 
mentioned, it appears to be a bay with 
a kind of narrow entrance, and that 
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sea is indeed a true sea, and the land 
that entirely surrounds it may truly 
and most correctly be called a conti- 
nent.” The priest concludes his ac- 
count with the statement that an earth- 
quake in a single night buried the en- 
tire island and its inhabitants in the 
sea, and furthermore that the quantity 
of mud occasioned in that locality by 
its subsidence rendered the sea un- 
navigable in certain directions. Hum- 
boldt says that in this supposed locali- 
ty there are immense fields of drifting 
seaweed, covering the Atlantic in an 
area six times as large as Germany. 
To this fact the last remark of the 
priest no doubt owes its origin. A 
portion of the description might easily 
be made to apply to the West Indies, 
the Gulf of Mexico, and that portion 
of the continent nearly surrounded by 
the gulf. 

This mysterious island has been 
sought for in every quarter of the 
globe ; many learned dissertations have 
been written to prove its former local- 
ity; but unfortunately for fact, most of 
them have had more a savor of learn- 
ing than of probability. It is very 
likely that Atlantus was only the crea- 
tion of fancy, the product of a mythi- 
cal age. The most reasonable hypo- 
thesis that can be advanced, if any may 
be ventured, is that it might have once 
formed a link, by way of a great back- 
bone of land, between either the Cana- 
ry or Cape Verde and West India 
groups. That such a body of land 
should be submerged by volcanic sub- 
sidence is not beyond the range of 
probability or analogy. If Atlantus 
ever existed, its buried shores must be 
sought for in the above locality; and 
in fact physical signs in its favor, as 
observed in the position of the island 
groups and the conformation of the 
sea bed, are not wanting. If an is- 
land of such extent existed, the early 
colonization of the western continent 
from Europe was of course easy and 
certain. It is unnecessary, however, 
to resort to such extreme measures for 
peopling the new world. Its shores 
were casily attainable without suppos- 
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ing the existence of a land bridge from 
continent to continent. 

The claim which advocates the most 
remote discovery of America is that 
which designates the Egyptians as the 
colonists of Mexico, Yucatan, and Cen- 
tral America. The only written testi- 
mony bearing on the subject—which is 
really no testimony at all—is the faint 
allusion to a distant continent made by 
the Egyptian priest to Solon, as above 
quoted. The argument is, however, 
based on the unmistakable resemblance 
between the gigantic pyramids, the 
sculptured obelisks, and numerous 
idols of these prehistoric countries, 
and those of Egypt. It requires no 
practised eye to trace the similarity of 
detail; but how this civilization was 
introduced, and at what remote peri- 
od if by the Egyptians, is an enigma 
which as yet refuses to be unriddled. 

Whether the Phenician sailors, con- 
stantly in the employ of the Egyptian 
kings, fell in with the trade wind in 
any of their cruises across the tropics, 
and were borne westward to the coast 
of Brazil or the islands of the Caribbe- 
an sea, is uncertain but not improba- 
ble. A people who could undertake 
and execute a three years’ voyage, as 
did the sailors of Necho, would scarce- 
ly be nonplussed by the trivial uncer- 
taintics of a voyage easily accomplish- 
ed in a single month, before a balmy 
east wind wafting them onward at the 
rate of six or eight knots an hour. 
These princes of the seas, living with 
their families in splendid galleys, could 
easily have discovered and peopled 
America, either by accidental ship- 
wreck or by means of an enterprising 
colonization, and kept it a secret, as 
they did a thousand similar adventures, 
Such are the arguments offered by the 
advocates of this theory. Closely al- 
lied to this is the claim that the Tyri- 
ans discovered and colonized Mexico 
in the year 332 B. C. Its most en- 
thusiastic representative is found in 
George Jones, author of the ‘‘ History 
of Ancient America anterior to the 
Time of Columbus.” This ingenious 
writer has perfected to a remarkable 
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degree a theory which, upon a superfi- 
cial examination, might seem to rest on 
a slender foundation. As proof he has 
placed under contribution every sha- 
dow of argument that might be drawn 
from the maritime achievements of the 
Tyrians, the comparison of architec- 
ture, from religion, geography, tradi- 
tion, and prophecy. The work is a 
fine example of what an enthusiastic 
author can produce from little or no- 
thing. Yet it must be admitted that 
this theory, of which Mr. Jones is but 
one of a respectable class of advocates, 
has many very plausible features. The 
author’s exposition of the prophecies 
of Isaiah and Ezekiel is, to say the 
least, ingenious. Quite conclusive is 
his argument that the east wind, so 
often spoken of in Scripture, is identical 
with the trade wind which blows con- 
stantly from east to west over a belt of 
the sea extending thirty degrees on 
each side of the equator. Jones sup- 
poses numbers of the Tyrians to have 
escaped in ships from their island city 
when Alexander the Great besieged it, 
to have sailed out beyond the Pillars 
of Hercules to their colonies in the Ca- 
naries, whence the trade winds bore 
them across the Atlantic. Ezekiel 
xxvii. 26 is quoted in proof: ‘‘ Thy 
rowers have brought thee into great 
waters; the east wind hath broken thee 
in the midst of the seas.” 

Besides the similarity of architec- 
ture, the human sacrifices of the Aztecs, 
common to the Tyrians, and in addi- 
tion to the picture records, Sahagan, 
the historian, who lived with the abo- 
rigines sixty years, and wrote fifteeen 
years after the conquest of Mexico, is 
cited as relating, on the authority of 
Montezuma the Emperor, that ‘their 
ancestors as a colony first touched at 
Florida, crossed the Gulf of Mexico 
and Yucatan, and settled somewhere in 
the bay of Honduras.” The distance 
from Teneriffe to Florida is 3,300 
miles; both points lying under the belt 
of the trade winds, the journey could 
have been easily accomplished within 
& month without the plash of an oar, 
by such hardy fugitives as the Tyrians, 
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who were more at home upon the sea 
than upon the land. 

We are not disposed to attach as 
much importance to the theory that 
the Jews colonized Mexico at a very 
remote period or at all as did that 
famous and indefatigable antiquary 
Lord Kingsborough. No abler or 
more exhaustive defence was ever made 
in behalf of any claim than this; and 
as the result the historian and anti- 
quary has placed at his disposal fac- 
simile prints of probably all the Mexi- 
can MSS. deposited in the various li- 
braries of Europe, as well as pictures 
of the architecture and stone records 
common to ancient America. We must 
confess that the work itsclf, with its 
curious plates, its maze of notes and 
references, its masterly and novel dis- 
coveries of analogies, is to us, after 
prolonged examination, as much of a 
riddle as the great and improbabie 
theory which it seeks to cstablish. 
This princely work, published in nine 
volumes, imperial folio, in 1831-48, 
cost its author £32,000 and his life, 
but the gain to the cause of American 
research has been incalculable. Las 
Casas, the apostle of St. Domingo, de- 
clares that the language of that island 
was corrupt Hebrew, and its inhabi- 
tants were certainly of Jewish origin. 
The appendix of Kingsborough’s anti- 
quities contains an extensive history, 
by this eloquent bishop, bearing upon 
the subject. It is ardently claimed by 
a particular school of ethnologists that 
there are too many analogies between 
the cosmogony of the Mexicans and 
Jews to admit of the coincidence be- 
ing purely accidental. Their tradi- 
tions tell of the serpent woman, the 
mother of mankind, falling from a state 
of innocence, of a general inundation, 
in which all perished with the excep- 
tion of a solitary family, and of the 
erection of a gigantic pyramid, the 
product of the vanity of men, which 
was destroyed by the anger of the 
gods. They practised the ceremony 
of ablution upon their children at 
birth, and the sign of the cross was 
common, 
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Such are the parallelisms which are 
adduced, but some of them, in the 
light of recent research, will not bear 
criticism. George Smith has clearly 
shown, without any reference to the 
case in hand, that the Babylonians 
were in possession of as clear an ac- 
count of the deluge and Babel as were 
the Jews. It is a well-known fact that 
the cross was a symbol of worship 
among the Egyptians, and its presence 
among the Mexicans is altogether in 
opposition to the theory that they were 
of Jewish origin. 

No historic data are known to exist 
that can throw any light on these sup- 
posed early discoveries of the new 
world. Fanciful and vague traditions, 
destitute of a shadow of truth, but 
descriptive of the mysterious region 
beyond the sea, might be cited with- 
out number. A statement made by 


Pomponius Mela, who wrote in the 
first century, attracts some attention, 
and savors more of truth than scores 
of others to be met with by the stu- 


dent of this subject. He says (‘‘De 
Situ Orbis,” lib. iii, cap v.) that 
‘*when Q. Metellus Celer went as pro- 
consul to Gaul, certain Indians were 
given him by the King of Germany, 
which (Indians) had been driven by a 
tempest out of the Indian sea, and 
were found on the coast of Germany.” 

Seneca’s prophecy (close of act ii. of 
‘*Medea”), however, serves as a fitting 
introduction to a period which fur- 
nishes records as well as analogies in 
favor of its claims. 

Thus wrote the poet and philosopher 
of the Roman empire: 

Naught now its ancient place retains; 

Araxes’ banks the Indian gains: 

The Persian Elb and Rhine hath found, 

Far from his country’s ancient bound. 

And ages yet to come shall see 

Old ocean's limits passed and free, 

Where lands, wide stretched beyond our view, lie 
Remoter than remotest Thule. 

The most novel and recent claim 
which must attract attention is one 
which chronologically calls for discus- 
sion before we look at the Norsemen 
or Columbus. Upward of a century 
ago the learned French sinologist De- 
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guignes announced in the ‘‘ Mémoires 
de VAcadémie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres ” (vol. xxviii., 1761) that 
he had found in the writings of early 
Chinese historians the statement that 
in the fifth century of our era certain 
adventurers of their race had discover- 
ed a country which they called ‘‘ Fu- 
sang.” He further expressed it as his 
opinion that the country described 
must be western America, and proba- 
bly Mexico. 

The original document on which the 
Chinese historians base their state- 
ments was the report of a Buddhist 
missionary named Hoei-shin, who in 
the year 499 A. D. claims to have re- 
turned from a long journey of discov- 
ery to the remote and unknown East. 
This report, whatever may be its intrin- 
sic value, seems to have been entered 
upon the year books or annais of the 
Chinese empire, to have been adopted 
by historiographers, and to have formed 
the subject of numerous fictions. In 
1841 Dr. Neumann, professor of Orien- 
tal languages and history at Munich, 
after a residence of a couple of years 
at Canton, published the original doc- 
ment by Hoei-shin from the annals, 
with comments upon it. This work of 
Newman’s, containing a translation of 
the curious document, has just been 
placed within the reach of the Ameri- 
can public by Mr. C. G. Leland, under 
the title of ‘‘Fusang.” The translator 
has had the fairness also to append to 
it several criticisms upon the claim, 
both pro and con. A few of the most 
striking passages of the account given 
by Hoei-shin are as follows: ‘‘ Fusang 
is about 20,000 Chinese miles in an 
easterly direction from Japan, and 
east of the middle kingdom. Many 
fusang trees grow there, whose leaves 
resemble the Dryanda cordifolia; the 
sprouts, on the contrary, resemble 
those of the bamboo tree, and are eaten 
by the inhabitants of the land. The 
fruit is like a pear in form, but is red. 
From the bark they prepare a sort of 
linen, which they use for clothing, and 
also a sort of ornamental stuff. The 
houses are built of wooden beams; for- 
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tified and walled places are there un- 
known. They have written characters 
in this land, and prepare paper from 
the bark of the fusang. The people 
have no weapons, and make no wars, 
but in the arrangement for the king- 
dom they have a northern and a south- 
ern prison. Trifling offenders are 
lodged in the southern prison, but 
those for greater offences in the north- 
ern. . . . The name of the king is 
pronounced Ichi. The color of his 
clothes changes with the different 
years. . . . The horns of the oxen 
are so large that they hold ten bushels. 
They use them to contain all manner 
of things. Horses, oxen, and stags 
are harnessed to their wagons. Stags 
are used here as cattle are used in the 
middle kingdom, and from the milk of 
the hind they make butter. . 
No iron is found in the land; but cop- 
per, gold, and silver are not prized, 
and do not serve as a medium of ex- 
change in the market. Marriage is 
determined upon in the following man- 
ner: The suitor builds himself a hut 
before the door of the house where the 
one longed for dwells, and waters and 
cleans the ground every morning and 
evening. When a year has passed by, 
if the maiden is not inclined to marry 
him, he departs; should she be willing, 
it is completed. . In earlier 
times these people lived not according 
to the laws of Buddha. But it hap- 
pened that in the second year-naming, 
‘Great Light’ of song (A. D. 458), five 
beggar monks from the kingdom of 
Kipin went to this land, extended over 
it the religion of Buddha, and with it 
his holy writings and images. They 
instructed the people in the principles 
of monastic life, and so changed their 
manners.”’ 

Dr. Neumann does not claim that 
the Chinese fusang tree is synonymous 
with the maguey plant, but that the 
resemblance between it and the great 
numbers of the latter found in Mexico 
suggested a name for the country to 
the discoverer. The distance of Fu- 
sang from the middle kingdom, which 
is declared to be 20,000 miles, and the 
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statements that the horns of the oxen 
held ten bushels, are no arguments 
against the general truthfulness of the 
account, as we cannot at this day even 
approximate to a reconciliation and 
adjustment of our table of measures 
with that of the Chinese in the fifth 
century, since the widest possible dif- 
ference exists between their ancient 
and modern tables, The references to 
horses and oxen are perplexing, and 
give the narrative the air of imposture, 
since it is well known that horses were 
brought to America in the sixteenth 
century, none having been found 
among the Aztecs or Indians. We are 
more disposed to give credence to the 
theory that the Chinese discovered 
America at a very early day than to 
attach much importance to the partic- 
ular account of that discovery by Hoei- 
shin. The theory is a good one, with 
an abundance of geographical and eth- 
nological proof in its favor. In fact 
there can be little if any doubt that in 
a remote age the Asiatics, and proba- 
bly the Chinese, came to this country 
and spread their civilization nearly the 
entire length of the continent. One 
of the most interesting and substantial 
features of this little book is a letter 
from Colonel Kennon, formerly of the 
United States North Pacific surveying 
expedition, in which the probability 
of the discovery of America by the 
Chinese is clearly set forth. Colonel 
Kennon spent two years on the North 
Pacific in a small pilot boat of sev- 
enty-five tons burden, and during that 
time sailed upward of 40,000 miles in 
his little craft. 

That the Chinese were in commu- 
nication with Japan from an early 
period is of course conceded and 
certain. Any voyager sailing north- 
ward along the Japanese coast will 
reach the Kurile islands without losing 
sight of land. These islands stretch 
between the island of Matsumai, the 
northernmost of the Japan group, and 
Cape Lapalka, the southern extremity 
of Kamtschatka. The widest sea pas- 
sage to be traversed is forty miles, and 
a vessel in the centre can sight both 
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the land it has left and that to which it 
is sailing. Proceeding along the coast 
of Kamtschatka to Cape Kronotski, the 
distance to Behring’s island is about 
one hundred and fifty miles east. Fif- 
teen miles only from it is Copper is- 
land, and one hundred and fifty miles 
southwest of it is Attou island, the most 
westerly of the Aleutian group, which 
forms an almost unbroken chain to the 
American continent at Alaska. A 
navigator following this course would 
only need to be out of sight of land 
for a few hours at any one time in 
making the voyage. Certainly if the 
Phenicians circumnavigated Africa 
in the sixth century B. C., the Chi- 
nese, a people of culture, of adven- 
turous disposition, possessed of astro- 
nomical knowledge, and, as is generally 
believed, of the compass, could easily 
accomplish the comparatively short 
voyage indicated twelve centurics 
afterward. The existence of a cur- 
rent in the North Pacific similar to our 
Gulf Stream furnishes another proba- 
bility for the truth of this theory. 
This current, ‘‘ called the Kuro-suvo, or 
Japanese current, which, passing up 
the southeast side of the Japanese 
coast, flows to the eastward until it 
reaches California, then, running down 
that coast and that of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, meets the Peruvian or 
Humboldt current, when both bear 
away to the west,” finally completing 
the circle at the coast of Japan. 

The same accidents so incident to a 
seafaring life which peopled the numer- 
ous islands of the Pacific, such for in- 
stance as Easter island, which is fifteen 
hundred miles from any known land 
from which it could have received an 
inhabitant, need not to have been much 
magnified to have cast shipwrecks 
upon the coast of America, especially 
with the assistance of such ocean 
streams as the Kuro-suvo. The Chinese 
have always carried their families with 
them on their voyages; generations 
live and die in their boats, and at 
present the floating population on the 
Canton river alone is estimated at over 
a million of souls. 
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Mr. Leland compares the account of 
Hoei-shin with Mr. Prescott’s account 
of the Peruvians, and points out re- 
markable analogies. He calls atten- 
tion to the fact that Jchi, the name of 
the king, is very like the Chinese pro- 
nunciation of the word Jnca. It is not 
necessary to dwell upon the fact that 
at Behring’s straits on a clear day the 
passage is made between Asia and 
America without losing sight of land. 
Many analogies of a physical nature, 
of religious rites, of superstitions and 
monuments, lead to the conclusion that 
the Mexicans were related to certain 
Asiatic nations, such as certain tribes of 
Mongols and Mantchoos. Humboldt 
has demonstrated that the Mexican 
calendar is identical in its principles 
with that of the Chinese, Japanese, 
Hindoos, and Tartars, and has traced 
with some degree of certainty the ori- 
gin of the names of their days to an 
extinct zodiac formerly known to those 
nations, 

After the discovery of America by 
Columbus many traditions and claims 
of an unauthentic character were 
manufactured without scruple; schol- 
arly research has developed the fact 
that more than one of these were un- 
disguised interpolations in respectable 
treatises on other subjects. The reader 
who will take the trouble to examine 
for himself will not long hesitate in 
consigning to deserved contempt such 
traditions as declare the presence of 
St. Columba and St. Thomas in Amer- 
ica, and such claims as are brought for- 
ward by Broughton, that St. Patrick 
sent missionaries to the isles of Amer- 
ica. Unfortunately for the legend, it 
carries with it a sufficient refutation in 
the use of the word America in its 
text. Not a little learned conjecture 
has been lavishly wasted on the sup- 
posed discovery of the western conti- 
nent by the Irish. ‘‘Great Ireland,” 
or ‘‘Whiteman’s Land,” is put down 
on the map by the credulous as hav- 
ing extended along the Atlantic coast 
from North Carolina to Florida. The 
obscure and unsatisfactory chronicle 
which forms the basis of this claim 
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destroys its own authority by the state- 
ment that ‘*‘ Whiteman’s Land’’ was 
siz days’ sail from Ireland. 

A substantial claim, however, for the 
discovery of the new world is that 
advanced in behalf of the Northmen or 
Norsemen, who no doubt landed upon 
its coasts in the latter part of the tenth 
century. We are not surprised that 
such a moderate and candid writer as 
Mr. Bancroft should have rejected this 
claim at the time when he wrote the 
first volume of his history. The sub- 
ject was then quite new; no docu- 
menis had been made accessible to 
scholars, and it was not until three 
years later, in 1837, when Prof. Rafn 
of Copenhagen, the distinguished Ice- 
landic scholar, issued the ‘‘ Antiqui- 


tates Americane,” that an opportunity: 


was offered for a satisfactory investi- 
gation of the claim. The bombastic 
and feverish style in which the Scan- 
dinavian writers have discoursed upon 
this pre-Columbian discovery hzs 
proven very damaging to the claim in 
- the eyes of the public at large; many 
of them have been justly repudiated 
as being too visionary and credulous 
to inspire trust. Even Rafn, with all 
his erudition and coolness, is at times 
led into slight errors of judgment by 
devotion to his theme upon the one 
hand and the confidence reposed in 
the investigations of his countrymen 
on the other. That the Norsemen 
possessed all the antecedents necessary 
to this great achievement cannot be 
denied. Their ancestors were in every 
age since their introduction into his- 
toric annals a remarkable people. 

In the fourth century these Scandi- 
navian adventurers overran southern 
Europe, subduing Rome itself, and 
making Italy and Spain acknowledge 
their prowess. Later still they wrested 
Normandy from France. In the elev- 
enth century they again made them- 
selves masters of Italy and Sicily. 
We find them foremost in the crusades; 
serving foreign kings as soldiers; de- 
fending the Emperor of the East in 
Constantinople; humbling Athens, 
spreading terror, applying the fire- 
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brand, and wielding the sword with 
relentless hand upon all seas and 
in all lands. To these outlawed and 
intrepid heroes, who were adequate 
to the overthrow of the old world, 
we are not prepared to deny the ability 
to discover the new. The fact that 
the Norsemen were great sailors is ad- 
mitted. Inthe saga of Olaf Tryggves- 
son is the description of a ship con- 
structed for the king, the length of 
whose keel was seventy-four ells. 
The Long Serpent, as this craft was 
named, had thirty-four benches for 
rowers. The head and tail, designed 
to represent those of a dragon, were 
both gilded, and her bulwarks were 
high for sea-going use. Laing, in his 
** Heimskringla,” estimates the ton- 
nage of this vessel at about 942 tons, 
with a length of about 100 feet. De 
Costa calls attention to the fact that 
Cabot sailed in Baffin’s bay with a 
vessel of thirty tons, and that the An- 
na Pink, the craft that accompanied 
Lord Anson in his expedition around 
the world, was only sixteen tons bur- 
den. The work of discovery has in 
nearly every instance been accom- 
plished in comparatively small ves- 
sels, 

The discovery of Iceland in the year 
860 A. D., and its colonization four- 
teen years later, was so fully discussed 
last year (the thousandth year of Ice- 
landic history) as to require no notice 
here. It suffices to say that the noblest 
of the Norwegians who determined not 
to submit to the oppressions of Harald 
Haarfagr were among the colonists, 
and gave both military and moral 
character to the new republic. Eric 
the Red, a Norwegian by birth, who 
had committed murder, was banished 
from his native land to Iceland. In 
982 he was again outlawed by the pub- 
lic Thing and banished from Iceland. 
This event occasioned the discovery 
and settlement of Greenland, which 
had been seen at a distance by Gunn- 
biorn, son of Ulf Krage, in 876, while 
driven out to sea in a storm. Eric 
landed safely, called it Greenland for 
the purpose of attracting colonists to 
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its shores, and spent three years in its 
exploration, 

After a brief sojourn in Iceland he 
sailed again for Greenland, in 985, with 
a fleet of thirty-five vessels, only four- 
teen of which reached their destina- 
tion. We will not stop to survey the 
history of the Greenland colony, since 
the most radical opponents of the 
Norse discovery of America admit 
that Greenland was colonized from 
Iceland shortly after the settlement of 
the latter. The colonization of a coun- 
try so near the continent being admit- 
ted, the wonder would be if the main 
land had failed of being discovered. 
Especially is this true, since the dis- 
tance across Davis straits is but a 
trifle more than half the distance from 
the most westerly point of Norway to 
the eastern coast of Iceland ; in fact, the 
same number of leagues sailed due 
south from Cape Farewell as would 
be required to traverse the distance 
from Norway to Iceland would bring 
the voyager to the most southern 
point of the coast of Newfoundland. 

These facts being borne in mind, the 
reader will be better prepared for the 
historic data preserved in the Norse 
records. The histories which form 
the basis of this claim are contained in 
a remarkable parchment MS. called 
the Codex Flatiiensis, which evidently 
was completed at no later date than 
A. D. 1395. Fora long period it was 
thought to be lost, but was at last 
found in the monastery library of the 
island of Flaté, from whence it was 
transferred to Copenhagen and sub- 
mitted to the inspection of Professor 
Rafa and other noted Icelandic schol- 
ars. It carries with it unmistakable 
evidences of its genuineness and au- 
thenticity. Its saga histories, which 
contain the narratives of American 
discovery, cannot be interpolated, since 
the unity and sense of the sagas would 
be utterly destroyed were the accounts 
in question erased from them. Beam- 
ish, referring to Iceland, has well said: 
‘*There the unerring memories of the 
skalds and sagamen were the deposi- 
tories of past events, which, handed 
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down from age to age in one unbroken 
line of historical tradition, were com- 
mitted to writing on the introduction 
of Christianity (A. D. 1000), and now 
come before us with an internal evi- 
dence of their truth which places them 
among the highest order of historic 
records." These narratives contained 
in this famous codex have been faith- 
fully reproduced in the ‘‘ Antiquitates 
Americane,” by Professor Rafn. The 
principal facts are these: In the year 
986, while sailing from Iceland for 
Greenland, Biarne Heriulfson was 
driven southward during a storm. 
After many days they came in sight of 
a flat shore covered with trees; observ- 
ing it to be unlike Greenland, they 
sailed on two days and nights, when 


-they came again in sight of land re- 


sembling that which they had first 
seen. Land was discovered the third 
time after another sail of three days 
and nights. Biarne refused to go 
ashore, but turned his ship about and 
eventually reached Greenland, Four 
years later (1000) Leif, son of Eric the 
Red, sailed from Brattahlid in quest 
of the land which had been seen by 
Biarne. This Leif soon discovered, 
and landed, it is supposed, on the 
coast of Labrador, which he named 
Helluland, because of the numerous 
flat stones found there, from the word 
hella, meaning flat stone. 

Finding the shore an inhospitable 
one, he set sail again, and landed a 
second time on a shore corresponding 
in its characteristics to that of Nova 
Scotia; this he called Markland 
(Woodland). Leif put to sea a third 
time, and after driving for two days 
and nights before a north-east wind, 
landed it is supposed near Mount Hope 
bay in Rhode Island. Here the ad- 
venturers wintered, and noted that on 
the shortest day the sun rose at seven 
o’clock and thirty minutes a. m., and 
set at four o’clock and thirty minutes 
p. M. After naming the newly dis- 
covered land Vinland on account of 
the profusion of wild grapes which 
grew upon it, in the following spring 
Leif returned again to Greenland. 

















The records are quite full and ex- 
plicit in their accounts of the chief ad- 
venturers who afterward colonized Vin- 
land. Chief among them was Thorvald 
Ericson, Leif’s brother, who sailed to 
Vinland in 1002; Thorfinn Karlsefne, 
who sailed to Vinland in 1007 with 
three ships and one hundred and 
sixty men; and of the sanguinary 
and masculine Freydis, sister of Leif, 
who in 1011 went to Vinland, where 
she lived for a time with her two 
ships’ crews. Before her return, 
however, she caused the murder of 
the crew of one of the ships, even 
participating in the butchery herself. 
The records are ample and the proof 
conclusive that America was discover- 
ed by these intrepid navigators from 
the North. Humboldt says: ‘‘The 
discovery of the northern part of 
America by the Norsemen cannot be 
disputed. The length of the voyage, 
the direction in which they sailed, the 
time of the sun’s rising and setting, 
are accurately given. While the ca- 
liphate of Bagdad was still flourishing 
under the Abbassides, and while the 
rule of the Samanides, so favorable to 
poetry, still flourished in Persia, Amer- 
ica was discovered about the year 1000 
by Leif, son of Eric the Red, at about 
41 1-2 deg. N. L.” 

The hostilities of the Skraelings or 
natives, however, ultimately brought 
about the abandonment of the colony, 
which is believed by some to have 
been revived at intervals through a 
period of upward of a century and a 
half. Such a discovery as this, though 
we must admit it to be a discovery, 
and that of a great continent, is not a 
subject for very intense enthusiasm, 
since the Norsemen were not aware of 
the magnitude of their achievement. 
They neither sought to any great ex- 
tent to appropriate it to their own ad- 
vantage, nor did they strive to benefit 
mankind at large by making known 
to the world the existence of so vast 
and rich a country in the Western 
ocean, Its discoverer was only the 
descendant of an outlawed murderer, 
whose lack of spirit and of apprecia- 
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tion for its fruitful shores is seen in 
the fact that he preferred the ice-bound 
coast of Greenland for his home. 
Never but the once did Leif Ericson 


visit the land he had discovered. If 


the glory of Columbus is dimmed in 
the least by this northern light of Ice- 
landic lore, we fail to discern it. 
Laing’s edition of the ‘‘ Heimskringla ” 
(home circle) will furnish much infor- 
mation on this interesting subject. 
For the genera! reader B. F. De Costa’s 
‘*Pre-Columbian Discovery of Amer- 
ica” is of especial value, since it gives 
not only a calm and fair discussion of 
the claim, but also appends literal 
translations of the sagas themselves, 
as he has found them in Prof. Rafn’s 
larger work. Several credulous writers 
have attempted to strengthen the 
cause of the Norsemen by producing 
monuments of their residence in this 
country; but, however favorable we 
are to the theory of discovery, we 
must say that to declare the existence 
of any monuments of the residence of 
the discoverers is but to injure a good 
cause, 

Chief among these so-called Norse 
monuments is the Dighton rock, sit- 
uated six miles south of Taunton, 
Mass. It suffices to say that School- 
craft, Edward Kendall, and Dr. Jef- 
fries Wyman, who have carefully ex- 
amined it, declare its hieroglyphics 
to be purely of Indian origin. The 
old mill at Newport is said to be a 
Norse baptistry, one of the most im- 
probable conjectures ever made. The 
discovery in 1831 of a skeleton in ar- 
mor near Fall River, Mass., was at 
once hailed by the monument seckers 
as the remains of a Norseman, and the 
poem written on that event by Mr. 
Longfellow has done not a little to 
strengthen the prejudice in the minds 
of the public. Probably the most 
radical work on this subject is a recent 
publication entitled ‘* Découverte de 
l’'Am¢rique par les Normands au X 
Siecle,” by M. Gravier (Paris, 1874). 
The author not only advocates the 
presence of Norse monuments in New 
England, but claims the magnificent 
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remains in Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica to have been the work of the 
Norsemen. According to his theory, 
in the face of overwhelming proof to 
the contrary, the Aztecs descended 
from Norse ancestors. He cites the 
recent discovery of the ruins of an 
ancient city in the province of Bahia 
in Brazil, in the midst of which was 
found the statue of a man pointing 
with his forefinger to the north pole. 
Of course, according to M. Gravier, 
he was a Norseman. A little work of 
nearly as radical sentiments was issued 
last year by a professor in one of our 
Western colleges. 

Another pre-Columbian claim to the 
discovery of America is that which is 
based on a Welsh chronicle of no au- 
thority. In 1170, according to a tra- 
dition, the discovery of America was 
effected by Madoc apOwen. A trans- 
lation is preserved in Hakluyt, pub- 
lished in 1589, from a history of Wales 
published a few years earlier by a Dr. 
Powell. As proof of this claim ccrtain 
striking resemblances between the 
Welsh language and some of the In- 
dian dialects have from time to time 
been pointed out. However, it suf- 
fices to quote the words of Schoolcraft, 
who says: ‘‘The discovery of a Welsh 
element in the Indian languages is 
wholly without proof of a philological 
character.” 

Much has been said and written 
about Columbus having received all 
his information respecting the land in 
the west from the lips of an old pilot 
who died in his house. Some recent 
literature on the subject has appeared, 
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but based, as has been all the rest, on 
the oversight so admirably pointed out 
by Irving in his appendix. Though 
men have continued to write on the 
subject, it has not been because of the 
discovery of any new authority for 
theirclaim. The first historian to men- 
tion it was Oviedo, a contemporary 
of Columbus, who wrote A. D. 1535. 
He declares it to be only a rumor cir- 
culating among the vulgar, without 
foundation in truth. It is surprising 
how many writers have chosen these 
vulgar associations. There is no doubt 
that Columbus visited Iceland in 1477, 
fourteen years before undertaking his 
first voyage in quest of the Indies; 
and it is altogether probable that he 
heard of the Norse discoveries in the 
west, but instead of sailing for Vin- 
land and cruising in northern seas, his 
noble and independent spirit, which 
the opposition of crowned heads could 
not crush, led him into new seas and 
to unknown shores. With an inflex- 
ible determination we find him sailing 
many a weary league in the track of 
the setting sun, into the depths of that 
region of mystery, across the Sea of 
Darkness, refusing to waver from a 
well-conceived plan, though mutiny 
threatened death, fate seemed to pre- 
destine disappointment, and the waste 
of waters to offer nothing save an un- 
known grave. To this noble Genoese 
navigator the world, both old and 
new, owes a lasting tribute, and to-day 
both rise up and call him blessed. Let 
no ruthless hand rob the name of Co- 
lumbus of its deserved honor. 
Joun T. Sort. 





OCTAVE FEUILLET. 


HAT austere Calvinist, M. Guizot, 
gave a new member of the 
French Academy an idea of its compo- 
sition from his peculiar point of view: 
three parties—the moderates, in which 
he included himself, the clericals, at 
the head of whom was the Bishop of 
Orleans, Dupanloup, and lastly the Bo- 
hemians, whom he named with con- 
tempt, and could never quite under- 
stand. Those designated by the se- 
vere and methodic M. Guizot as Bohe- 
mians embrace Emile Augier, Jules 
Sandeau, Legouvé, Camille Doucet, 
Octave Feuillet; and were the states- 
man living now, he would probably 
place Alexandre Dumas in the same 
category. He erred, even from his 


own standpoint, in placing M. Feuillet 
in this list, for the idea he wished to 
convey was that those comprised in his 


third division were men who held 
themselves free from conventional hab- 
its and manners, and lived outside of 
polite society; who pursued objects in 
life more or less chimerical, such as 
poetry and the arts, to the neglect of 
what M. Guizot considered the useful 
and practical. 

M. Guizot, an accurate, dry histori- 
an and critic, never invented anything 
in literature, and he did not appreciate 
the creative faculty in the group which 
he held so lightly. But were his clas- 
sification accepted, M. Feuillet would 
be found the least Bohemian of this 
important wing of the French Acade- 
my, although he is in hearty sympathy 
with it. The principal grievance, I 
fancy, were the subject investigated, 
of the academicians of the character of 
the sombre statesman named, against 
the members of the third group, would 
be that they do not apply themselves 
with sufficient energy to the making 
of the dictionary, which is the ostensi- 
ble aim of most of the sittings of the 
Academy. Their relish for etymologi- 
cal labor, they suppose, must be shared 


by poets, dramatic authors, and novel- 
ists, and they endeavor to chain them 
to the lexical incubus. It is like ask- 
ing the man who strikes the lyre to 
beat the bass-drum or play on the tri- 
angle. Yet they are constrained 
through their academical position to 
assist in the dreary task, and they 
go through the form of dictionary 
work—leave their poetic, soul-inspir- 
ing lyres to strike the bass-drum. It 
is not my desire to undervalue the im- 
portance of the work on which these 
purists are and have been so long en- 
gaged, but it should occur to them 
that not every one is adapted to such 
labor, and that it is too much to expect 
a man of imagination like Octave Feu- 
illet to pursue it either with success or 
pleasure. 

If the Bohemians whom Murger 
wrote into vogue in his book of the 
‘*Vie de Bohéme” may be accepted 
as true types of the persons thus des- 
ignated, there is a wide difference be- 
tween the author named and them. 
In speech, dress, and manner he is, al- 
though reserved, a man that does not 
differ from hundreds of others whom 
one sees in black coats in French draw- 
ing-rooms. He is gentle, courteous, 
and somewhat taciturn with people 
whom he does not know intimately; 
even with the latter he can hardly be 
éalled expansive. The Academy does 
not possess that ornament, a dandy; 
but were it forced to name one of its 
members in such a character, the 
choice would probably lie between M. 
Feuillet and one of its latest acquisi- 
tions, M. Dumas. From which it may 
be inferred that M. Guizot did not 
know exactly what he was saying when 
he classed the author of the ‘‘ Roman 
d’un jeune homme pauvre ” with those 
seedy, half-fed, eccentric men of talent 
whom Murger described as living in 
the Latin Quarter from hand to mouth. 

The antipathy of the historian and 
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statesman to this creative group was 
not, however, shared by the greater 
part of the academicians, at least as 
far as M. Feuillet is concerned, for he 
has for some time borne the appella- 
tion of ‘‘the Benjamin of the Acade- 
my,’’ which gives an idea of the gener- 
al favor in which he is held. 

He entered this distinguished insti- 
tution with less opposition than is usu- 
ally brought to bear against new men. 
He was one of those predestined to an 
academic chair. He had never en- 
gaged in political warfare nor intrigues, 
had never written criticisms in jour- 
nals or books concerning the work 
of members of the Academy, had 
never uttered sharp epigrams about 
them. He had worked hard, lived 
cleanly, and entertained no opinions 
political or religious that were offen- 
sive. Had he been a journalist—and 
most men of letters in France pass 
through journalism at a period of their 
lives—his candidacy would have en- 


countered more opposition; for he who 
writes on every subject over his signa- 
ture, year in and year out, may not do 
30 without offence to some of the el- 
derly men who meet in the Mazarin 


hotel. So the way was smooth, and 
cordial hands were outstretched to 
meet him at the threshold. He went 
forward like the boy in school who re- 
ceives the prize for good behavior. 
He donned the coat of embroidered 
palm—the sign of immortality—and 
became, thus adorned, a physical as well 
as intellectual acquisition of the tem- 
ple, and thus arose the name of ‘‘ Ben- 
jamin.”’ The feminine tongue averred 
at the time of his entrance that in ap- 
pearance he was without a rival in the 
remaining thirty-nine seats. The same 
tongue now adds that he will find a 
competitor in this respect in Alexandre 
Dumas, about whom there is but one 
opinion in the minds of the sex to 
which the tongue belongs. Hence it 
has become an important question over 
the tea and under lace curtains, as to 
which of the two is now entitled to 
wear the bays of the Antinous of the 
Academy. 
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If rumor may be credited, M. Feuil- 
let, when he issues from his seclusion, 
seeks rather the society of women than 
men. He is not a strong man in the 
body, and in his occasional ailings he 
is surrounded with their minauderies 
and coddling. His taste is not for the 
banquets and balls of the world, but 
rather for mild dissipation over a cup 
of tea with a few intimate friends. 
His style of writing is in his life— 
simplicity wedded to elegance. Like 
most French artists, whether in marble, 
painting, or literature, he is environed 
with the dibelots collected during leisure 
hours. 

He passes the greater part of his 
time in the country, near the pond or 
brook, with a fishing rod in his hand, 
and while thus occupied most of his 
plays and novels have come to his 
mind. He is not a lucky Walton, and 
his patience in the absence of bites is 
the theme of the peasants in his neigh- 
borhood. The fish which he catches 
are not seen—ingenious plots and in- 
teresting characters. Thus most of 
the time he is only a mechanical fish- 
erman; an ostensible occupation for 
the exercise of thought. 

The interruption of callers, the de- 
mands of society, and the noise of the 
town, make Paris uninhabitable to M. 
Feuillet when he desires to work. 
Some writers, notably journalists, can 
do this regardless of surroundings; the 
elder Dumas, of novelists, is one of the 
striking examples, he doing most of 
his work while people were talking 
around him; George Sand can write in 
the presence of talkers, but prefers to 
be alone. The calm of his home in 
the country is necessary to Feuillet to 
develop histhought. Formerly, before 
he became as celebrated as he is, he 
made longer sojourns in the capital, 
for then he was allowed to work un- 
molested. Since fame’s light has been 
turned on him, society claims him for 
her own, and when he ventures to put 
foot in his pied-d-terre in Rivoli street, 
it drags him forth for its delectation. 
This is the reverse of pleasure to the 
author of ‘* Dalila.” Gross compli- 
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ments offend his fine ear, and the fin- 
ger of curiosity pointed at him in a 
large assembly is not one of his grati- 
fications. He is fond of approbation, 
like most of his contemporaries, but 
from afar. The daily contact of his 
admirers is not his dream of fame; it 
is rather that of a celebrity who elicits 
the applause of the public while he re- 
mains in seclusion. 

He belongs to the happy people who 
have no history, although he can hard- 
iy be called a happy man. There is 
little that is salient in his character, 
and his success has been unvarying. 
He is the especial favorite of the 
wealthy bourgeoisie, and in their esti- 
mation not to accept him as the great- 
est novelist of the day is to confess to 
want of taste and penetration, He 
rules in their boudoir as well as at the 
theatre, furnishing them with their 
plays as well as their stories. Morali- 
ty being rare, they are more than satis- 
fied with his—they are panegyrical. 
Elsewhere opinions may differ as to 
this, morality being somewhat conven- 
tional; what appears as commendably 
virtuous to these eulogistic readers and 
spectators does not always appear so 
to others. 

One of M. Feuillet’s contemporaries 
affirms that he did not begin to write 
before he reached the age of thirty- 
three, but this should not be too hasti- 
ly accepted. The probability is that 
he was only known to the public as a 
writer at this age. It is not unlikely 
that long before this he was writing or 
training himself to write, and the first 
successful result was taken by his con- 
temporary as the beginning. This, by 
the way, is the popular method of 
judging a man in his literary work, 
according to which he is supposed to 
write an interesting volume with the 
same preparation as he would take a 
walk. The result only is seen, and the 
toil and perseverance which have led 
up to it are hidden. Art is difficult, 
from the danseuse who labors ten of 
the best years of her life to learn to 
stand on the tips of her toes, to the 
poet who immortalizes a creation in 
verse. Genius is not exempt. 
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M. Feuillet is an aristocrat in litera- 
ture, and eschews the man in blouse, 
who appears as little as possible in his 
novels and plays. In the ‘‘ Histoire de 
Sibylle” the work is aristocratic and 
pious, in the ‘‘Roman d'un jeune 
homme pauvre” it is aristocratic and 
moral, He has always basked in the 
genial rays of aristocratic favor; he 
stood near the throne under the second 
empire. He was the favorite author of 
the Empress Eugénie, who is supposed 
to have inspired him with the idea of 
the ‘‘Sibylle ”; that is, asked him to 
write a novel from the Roman Catholic 
point of view. The slender intellectu- 
al gifts of this amiable and fervent 
Christian could not have more than 
made the vague suggestion; and when 
the novel was finished the same men- 
tal deficiencies led her to believe that 
it was the chef d’wuore of the age. She 
has her qualities, but the critical fac- 
ulty in literature is not one of them. 
it may be observed, in this connection, 
as an incident attesting thereto, that 
when the Tuileries was invaded by the 
red democracy, an unfinished novel 
was found at which the Empress and 
her husband had been trying their 
hands, and which hardly rose to the 
level of mediocrity. 

M. Feuillet admired the Empress as 
much as she admired his work, and 
this mutual admiration remains, not- 
withstanding separation and changed 
circumstances, He was, during what 
the Bonapartists would call the good 
times, one of the private-door people of 
the palace, having his entrées to all the 
intimate reunions. He enjoyed the fa- 
vor of his sovereign as no other writer 
did. He was a gracious though un- 
obtrusive courtier, who sat on tlie 
steps of the throne with a facility 
that showed a natural aptitude. 
At the tea-parties of the Empress, 
the confessor had the pas; next came 
the Defender of the Faith of the illus- 
trious hostess. It might be supposed 
that the enjoyment of the imperial 
friendship would have estranged from 
hima the Legitimists and Royalists of 
the Faubourg Saint Germain, but it 
did not do so for two reasons: that he 
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stood forth in fiction as the champion 
of the Church, and that he is and was 
exceedingly careful not to wound the 
feelings of individuals or classes, 
either in writing or speaking. In the 
estimation of the pious old ladies of 
the Faubourg his political affinities, 
whatever they were, were not to be 
weighed in the balance with the ser- 
vice which he rendered to the cause of 
religion in writing such a story as 
‘*Sibylle.”” Thus M. Feuillet is a sort 
of social tri-legged colossus, with a foot 
in each camp—Legitimist, Royalist, 
and Bonapartist. He has few enemies, 
and these are mild ones, from the ab- 
sence of aggressive points in his char- 
acter. Most Frenchmen are witty at 
the expense of their neighbors, given 
to persiflage—two of the most fruitful 
causes of enmity in society, from both 
of which he is free. With him it is 
not so much a matter of prudence as 
of temperament. He is one of those 
delicate natures 


peaceful, amiable, 
which shrink from struggle, fight, and 
noise of any kind. These are the traits 
of a man without sturdy enemies, and 
which recommend him to the friend- 


ship of those he seeks. He does not 
search for popularity in the lower strata 
of society, but the upper; and though 
he says no wicked things against Jean 
and Jacques, he is indifferent to their 
opinion, 

The imagination of the poet at times 
clothes the prosaic incidents of life in 
new forms. One of these fantastic 
undertakings was furnished when the 
author was invited to Fontainebleau in 
compliance with the imperial pro- 
gramme of extending hospitality to all 
the most gifted representatives of art 
and science in France. The distance 
is an hour and a half by rail, and those 
who responded to the hospitable call 
availed themselves of this mode of 
conveyance, except M. Feuillet, who 
made the journey in a carriage of the 
post-chaise model, in which he arrived 
to the surprise of the Silver Sticks of 
the palace, one of whom informed me 
of the incident. 

The Empress was very desirous of 
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playing in a comedy at the court, but 
none could be found suitable for such 
an august person. One only has to 
look over the usual repertory of socie- 
ty plays to understand her embarrass- 
ment; all the women parts being sub- 
jected to personal familiarities which 
an empress could not undergo without 
a shock to court etiquette. Notwith- 
standing an extended search, the char- 
acter could not be found that was not 
embraced, that did not engage in fa- 
miliar talk, nor shake hands. M. 
Feuillet untied the knotty difficulty by 
writing a little comedy for the occa- 
sion called ‘* Le Portrait de la Mar- 
quise,” in which the hostess may be 
said to have played her own character, 
flattered by an admiring poet. Being 
rather mediocre in histrionic talent, 
notwithstanding her fondness for play- 
ing, hers was the only woman-role, in 
order that there might not be unplea- 
sant comparisons in the minds of the 
privileged spectators. Naturally M. 
Feuillet was in full feather during the 
rehearsals and representations. 

While at Fontainebleau, notwith- 
standing his desire to see as much as 
possible of his august hostess, he could 
not be induced to take his place at 
table, and he was served in his apart- 
ment. This was through excessive 
nervousness. Noises, and personalities 
other than those he likes, disturb 
him. The buzz of a fly will keep him 
awake all night. He can only work 
during absoiute silence, and with more 
or less difficulty, sometimes dwelling 
weeks on a paragraph to cut and polish 
to the degree required. ‘‘ Julie de 
Tréveceeur” is the work which has 
given him the most satisfaction. In 
composing he goes through his emotions 
of artist, and in order to give himself 
over to them completely, he has had 
constructed on his country place near 
Saint LO a little chalet where no one 
is allowed to enter, not even Mme. 
Feuillet, his wife, with whom, how- 
ever, he lives happily. He is much 
sought after on account of his grace of 
mind, truly rare, and his remarkable 
talents; but there are not many oppor- 
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tunities for enjoying his society, for 
he goes to bed at eight in order to rise 
betimes for his water-cure and long 
walks, which he believes necessary to 
his health, suggesting to some extent 
the malade imaginaire. He is exceed- 
ingly well-bred, most respectful to wo- 
men, and at the same time most sus- 
ceptible to their charms. He is well 
rooted in religious principle, and in 
all things is remarkably sincere. An 
illustration of his eccentricity is fur- 
nished during a residence near Mont 
Blanc, when he had the window closed 
that looked on the mountain; he could 
not tolerate the mass of white. His 
literary friendships are not numerous, 
although he is generally esteemed. He 
dislikes camaraderie as much as he 
does Paris. Although his dialogues 
are remarkably brilliant in his novels, 
he can hardly be called an entertain- 
ing talker, which indicates that his 
work in this way is the result of effort 
and elaboration. He has a sensitive 


literary conscience, and does not give 
his manuscript to the publisher until 


completely finished. As to physique, 
he is agreeable, evidently belongs to a 
fine race, is ordinary in stature and 
easy in his movements. 

Tocome to his work. He is at the 
same time hardy and delicate, strong 
and fine. As an author he has gone 
through several phases, the transforma- 
tions of art, indicated more especial- 
ly from the ‘‘Cheveu Blanc,” through 
“Dalila,” ‘*Sibylle,” ‘* Montjoie,” 
‘* Monsieur de Camors,” ‘‘ Acrobate,” 
to the ‘‘ Sphinx,” or ‘‘ Julie de Trave- 
ceur,” containing subtile as well as 
powerful creations. He has shown in 
these feminine delicacy of every shade, 
an impressibility to the slightest breeze 
and sound, passing from the dilettante 
sentiment to that of intensity and pas- 
sion; later on, to that of energy and 
force. In his violent scenes he has 
possessed himself, striking the right 
cord at the right time, never falling 
into errors of taste, and never ranting. 
By preference he uses the simplest 
means; a small group, one scene, and 
a plain story generally suffice; imagi- 
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native passion does the rest. In the 
moving story of ‘‘Julie de Treve- 
ceur,” a few persons—three in the 
foreground and two behind—in a nar- 
row circle, set going the strongest pas- 
sions, bring on a terrible climax where 
virtue succumbs and the liveliest sym- 
pathies are aroused for the victim, and 
this in one or two scenes with a few 
well-marked characteristics. Here, as 
in other of his plays, the scene opens 
in tranquillity, and ends in the agita- 
tion which belongs to dramutic work ; 
the working up of these peaceful be- 
ginnings to stormy endings shows a 
thorough knowledge of the system of 
contrast, without which artistic work 
cannot be produced. 

The influence of the intellectual age 
in which Feuillet appeared may be 
traced in his writings. When his in- 
telligence was developing into pro- 
ductive maturity, French society was 
becoming calm after the noisy years 
following the revolution of 1830; it 
abandoned itself after the storm to an 
indolence full of security and repose. 
The Romantic literature, after a hard 
struggle, was defeated and nearly 
dead; yet young people were full of 
its souvenirs, and the old who were 
still faithful to it averred that it would 
again live and exercise the influence 
which it once did. The ‘‘ Hernani” 
of Victor Hugo had served as one of 
the most fruitful causes of literary 
war. The echoes of the passions evok- 
ed in the novels of George Sand and 
the poems of Alfred de Musset were 
vibrating in the air, The contempora- 
ries who had taken a part in the intel- 
lectual struggle were full of its recol- 
lections, but. were no longer aggres- 
sive, a score of years after it had taken 
place. They who entered upon life at 
this time were like those who came at 
the close of a banquet; the lights were 
still burning, the débris of the table 
was there, but the guests had depart- 
ed, although the echo of their songs 
still hung in the halls. It is probable 
that Feuillet felt this way, as it is indi- 
cated in his work. His early impres- 
sions are inéffaceable, but time and new 
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influences have toned them down. It 
is plain that he has been affected like 
a poet by the passion of the Romantic 
school, as shown in ‘‘ Le Fruit Défen- 
du” and ‘‘ Alix,” which are among his 
first productions; the liveliest remem- 
brance that it has left in his mind is a 
respect for everything which touches 
art; it taught him, too, a love for ele- 
gance, originality, and a disdain for 
the common and the vulgar. Some- 
times this search after the form leads 
him away from simplicity; the horror 
of the commonplace inclines him to 
the artificial. Hence we find Jacques, 
Jean, or Pierre, the domestics, speak- 
ing a language not often heard from 
people in their condition. The words 


of one of his heroes might be applied 
to the author: ‘‘I have thrown myself 
into this extreme to avoid the natural 
of to-day, which appears to me trivial 
to the last degr@e; the horror of bad 
taste, perhaps, drives me into affecta- 


tion.” 

M. Feuillet has a passion for the ro- 
mantic—in its universal sense—which 
probably also came to him from the 
early literary influences referred to. It 
is seen in his distaste for the real, and 
his strong tendencies for the imagina- 
tive, in almost all that he has done. 
When reality appears, it is under cover 
of the imaginative, and is sometimes 
lost sight of; in his work there is a 
contradiction between the choice of 
subject and the manner of its treat- 
ment, for one is generally taken from 
real life, and not developed after facts, 
but after poetic dreams. He is always 
occupied with graceful speech and ac- 
tion, and the ugly is hardly ever al- 
lowed to appear. But nature is often 
rude and ungainly, and to present it in 
another form is to be untrue. One can 
see that the continual trial in him is to 
merge the true in the enticing. 

Among his literary characteristics 
may be noted a capricious fancy, a 
love of the niceties of language and of 
passionate force, accompanied through- 
out with a lyric murmuring which 
suggests a melancholy song or an au- 
tumn breeze sighing in the trees. This 
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melancholy vein is as much a part of 
him as it was of Alfred de Musset. He 
is seldom gay, and never boisterously 
so, while the sadness always is nearly 
or remotely present. It is that in- 
heritance which belongs to a poetic na- 
ture, the poet paying with sorrow for 
the divine gift. In our land we have 
seen such poor debtors in Poe and 
Hawthorne, who were exquisitely sensi- 
tive instruments which felt the jar 
of joyless life. But this tinge of 
melancholy does not color the work 
of Feuillet as darkly as that of the 
two Americans, for he has other traits 
which to some extent neutralize it. 

He has tried to adapt an imaginative 
literature to the calm and morality of 
bourgeois life, to invest practical and 
honest men and women with the pas- 
sion of romance. He seems to have 
an idea of robbing vice and dangerous 
passion of their seductive traits, and 
conferring them on people of merit; 
seems to have felt the power of their 
attraction, although he has resisted 
them; for his mind is, at bottom, ju- 
dicious and moral. This carries him 
into proximity with such passions as 
if to enjoy the pleasure of the emo- 
tions which they inspire, but with the 
firm resolution to withstand them. So 
he often stands on the edge of the 
valley of poetic corruption, inhaling 
the perfume of its poisonous flowers 
and gratifying his sight with their 
handsome form and color. This we 
have seen in ‘*La Clé d'Or,” ‘* Le 
Cheveu Blanc,” and other of his sto- 
ries and plays. 

The experience of life in most writers 
colors their views and their work. M. 
Feuillet has been brought in contact 
with few hardships and trials, has en- 
countered few barriers to success. His 
journey from the beginning has lain in 
pleasant places, away from the noise 
and struggles of the rugged highway 
which most of his contemporaries have 
been compelled to follow to arrive at 
the position which he enjoys. In the 
security of a retired life, surrounded 
with pleasing influences, he has seen 
but little of the worse side of human 
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nature. Hence he regards humanity 
with a certain benevolence, is disin- 
clined to believe in the bad man, and 
attenuates his evil tendencies. There- 
fore evil has not that power in his sto- 
ries and plays which it has in real life. 
Badness is a malady arising from a 
contracted intelligence, which may be 
cured; it is not aggressive, is not the 
primary cause of the calamity which is 
developed in the plot. This is what 
he would have us believe; and man in 
his intentions is only blackened to the 
point necessary to the catastrophe of 
the plot, and so long as the intentions 
do not resolve themselves into deeds, 
he does not hold him guilty; in short, 
is disposed to let him off with a sen- 
tence as light as he can make it. As 
one of his contemporaries observed, of- 
ten at the end, ‘‘when the time for 
punishing comes, his tiger becomes a 
young cat.” 

Those who read Alfred de Musset, 
especially ‘‘Lorenzaccio” and _ the 


‘*Caprices de Marianne,” will be re- 
minded of him in some of the work 
of Feuillet, particularly in the dra- 
matic proverbs and earlier plays. This 
influence is visible in the general com- 
position, the characters, and even in 


minor details. As an illustration, one 
of the strongest points of resemblance 
is the jest—fantastic and poetic— 
which we find in the productions of 
Feuillet referred to. There are others 
in the passion, the scene, and the dé- 
nouement, from which the name often 
conferred on Feuillet arose—‘‘ the 
Musset de Famille ”"—which by one of 
the vagaries of popular speech is some- 
times converted into ‘‘ musée de fa- 
mille.” The title of family museum 
fits him as well as the other, implying 
as it does that the younger members of 
the family, as a rule, may be taken 
into his collection of literary curiosi- 
ties without detriment to their morals. 
In such a name, however, there is 
among Frenchmen a shade of some- 
thing not complimentary in the inoffen- 
siveness it indicates, and the smile and 
shrug with which it is occasionally 
pronounced probably drove the sensi- 
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tive author into such rash work as 
‘* Monsieur de Camors.” 

M. Feuillet became, after two or 
three years, tired of hearing himself 
accused of mildness, couleur de rose, 
and weeping sensibility, and he took a 
brusque and new departure in ‘* Mon- 
sieur de Camors.” At the time of its 
publication there was some gossip to 
the effect that the Duke de Caderousse 
and the Duke de Morny served as 
models for the hero, the author having 
taken the first half of each of their 
names; but there is little foundation 
for this. This plunge from the pas- 
toral and ideal into the melodramatic 
and realistic, though not equal to most 
of his other work, had the effect of 
closing the mouths of those who ac- 
cused him of not being able to leave 
the boudoir-conservatory-park sort of 
literature. ‘‘ Monsieur Camors ” was a 
short and quick invasion of the field 
of Ponson de Terrail, conducted of 
course with more skill than the person 
named could ever hope to display. 

This mood is only sporadic in M. 
Feuillet, and after this vigorous and 
somewhat extravagant reply of ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur Camors” to those who thought 
him too tame and dilettante, he re- 
turned to the kind of work which he 
had previously stamped with his natu- 
ral characteristics. 

It would be unjust to suppose that 
Feuillet resembles De Mussct in all his 
work, for he has acharacter of his own 
when he leaves his first model, of 
which the traits are distinction and 
tact, and the absence of that exces- 
siveness and hyperbole which are a part 
of Alfred de Musset. The idea of Feu- 
illet is generally clear and precise, the 
conversation in which it is borne be- 
ing full and subtile, with little or no 
verbiage. His analysis of sentiments 
is generally delicate, and never ob- 
scure. With his subtilty there is a 
certain depth, for few authors sce their 
way as clearly as he in the discussion 
of a social problem. He is especially 
skilful in the affairs of the heart, isa 
shrewd observer, and describes clearly 
what he sees, and this is one of his 
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strongest traits. By contrast, the de- 
duction therefrom appears to be lack- 
ing in strength and grasp. 

‘* Dalila ” is up to the level of some of 
De Musset’s work which it resembles. 
It is passionate, imaginative, and 
transpires in the land of blue skies 
and orange flowers, in sight of the 
Mediterranean, in the rays of a constant 
sun, terraced hillsides, marble ruins 
imbedded in the purple of Tyre, and 
crowned with the roses of Pestum; a 
poem in prose, beginning with light 
innocent gayety before a vine-clad cot- 
tage, and ending with the expiring 
sigh of a poet on a projecting cliff as 
derisive laughter and song are borne to 
his ear from a gala-decked bark bear- 
ing away the woman who has aban- 
doned him for another. Here are the 
graceful and melancholy surroundings 
which usually attend the calamity in 
De Musset. The terminating picture 
of the Dalmatian swan dying on a 
rock in sight of her who is the cause 
of the death, and whose untimely gay- 
ety hastens it, in its light and shade 
of contrast, is equal to most of those 
fatal endings which the French Byron 
was so fond of painting. It is a dra- 
matic story which few can read without 
being moved. Its name, ‘‘ Dalila,” is the 
French one for the woman who sheared 
Samson of his locks and his strength ; 
the Biblical traitor did her work with 
the scissors—F euillet’s with the imagi- 
nation of a poet. Practical and realis- 
tic readers may find the volume indif- 
ferent, but to those of poetic feeling it 
possesses an irresistible charm. As 
may be seen on reading, it was not 
written for the stage, but was after- 
ward adapted to it, and found to con- 
tain some of the highest forms of dra- 
matic expression. 

Before the production of this pas- 
sionate piece of work, the author had 
touched rather the fine feelings of di- 
lettante readers, and they hardly 
thought that he would move out of the 
poetic subtilties which had until then 
characterized him. In this rare story 
he changed, or rather added to, his 
first manner. The first was to the sec- 
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ond as a water-color sketch is to an 
oil-painting which has received the 
sanction of official decoration in the 
Salon. Even his friends were surprised 
that the hand which had so delicately 
played on the strings of sublimated 
love should strike the chords of passion 
with the force which it did in this 
drama. In it the poet overcomes the 
tendency to regard humanity with len- 
iency, and paints wickedness in strong 
colors; here, in short, he proves him- 
self a master, and to my mind, *‘ Da- 
lila” is the work of his life. 

In the ‘‘ Histoire de Sibylle,” writ- 
ten with a proselyting aim, is given 
one of the most complete types of the 
religious novel adapted to the atmos- 
phere of fashionable society. The au- 
thor takes the woman as she is edu- 
cated in a French Catholic convent, 
and makes her the active agent of a 
mystic propagandism in the drawing- 
room. She by her zeal and religious 
sentimentality overcomes savants, phi- 
losophers, and Christians not within 


the pale of the Roman Catholic church. 
A virile antagonist is made to ac- 
knowledge defeat before an effeminate, 


graceful, and pretty conqueror. This 
is done adroitly, with the subtilty and 
taste for which the author is known, 
and many indifferent, indolent, and 
unreasoning readers—the last being 
much in the majority—accept the story 
as a fair statement of the merits of the 
church of Rome and of the unsound- 
ness of the churches opposed to it. 
The exaggeration into which he falls, 
and which is perhaps permitted in the 
field of fiction, is.corrected in another 
story by George Sand, ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
de la Quintinie,” where the Protestant 
side of the question is advocated, one 
novel being really a reply to the other. 
There is in the first a mystic love, an 
odor of the incense of the altar, a di- 
vine abnegation, and an angelic sur- 
rounding, which strongly appeal to a 
poetic nature; in the second there isa 
call to the understanding and to man- 
hood; one is a cradle for the weak and 
the discouraged, the other a stimulant 
to the man and the thinker. As in 
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most books written to introduce an ar- 
gument, both suffer artistically and 
fall below other work that their au- 
thors did before and since. 

The same woman often appears in 
French drama under a different name. 
The ‘‘ Marion Delorme ” of Victor Hu- 
go, the ‘‘ Madame Mortsauf” and *‘ La 
Torpille” of Balzac, the *‘ Manon Les- 
caut” of the literary abbé, and the 
‘*Marguerite Gautier” of Dumas the 
younger, are all different portraits of 
the same person. Octave Feuillet has 
also made his Madeleine rehabilitated 
by love, an idea which has fructified 
into every shade of reproduction, and 
has been so much dwelt upon as to in- 
cline people to believe that it is of no 
uncommon occurrence. One of the 
oldest types of the kind in real life 
was that of ‘‘ The Pearl,” who, behind 
the footlights of Antioch eighteen 
hundred years ago, delighted the peo- 
ple with her beauty and her art; who, 
through the eloquence of a noted 
preacher and the birth of a new love, 
abandoned the flowers with which she 
was nightly barricaded and the ad- 
mirers behind them, shook the jewels 
from her fingers and the dust from her 
feet in this gay city of the East, went 
to the valley of Jehoshaphat in sack- 
cloth and ashes, and dug a hole in the 
side of Mount Olivet for a tenement, 
where she remained repentant to the 
time of her death, and after a while 
was canonized as Saint Pelagia—the 
hole being shown to this day by a vol- 
uble and amiable guide, for a consid- 
eration, 

M. Feuillet’s Madeleine is in his 
play of ‘‘ Redemption,” who hears an 
eloquent sermon from an abbé in Paris, 
and who is told by him that she will 
believe in the word of life when she 
loves. This prophecy furnishes the 
pivot on which the piece turns. It is 
a scenario in the lump, which finds 
many admirers in the French capital. 
As its author is held up to the young 
as being of inoffensive morality, it is 
well to give an idea of this play to 
show that he is not always so: Maurice 
is a young man of noble heart and 
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birth, who refuses a large fortune des- 
tined for him by an aunt on account 
of an informality in the will, and which 
a notary offers to destroy. Maurice 
even refuses to share it with his cousin, 
Count Jean, who has surprised the 
secret of his disinterestedness. It ap- 
pears Maurice had met Madeleine at 
the door of a convent; she was veiled, 
but he had recognized her. He sees 
her later without being seen at the 
house of an old Jew alchemist of whom 
she seeks a quick and sure poison, 
which she regards as a better resource 
against the cares of life than the di- 
vine consolation promised by the abbé. 
He finds her again in her room in the 
theatre, where he goes to rescue his 
cousin Jean from her dangerous wiles. 
He gives a portrait of her; she is a 
type of her dangerous class, resuming 
in herself seduction and perversity; he 
sees under this envelope of youth and 
grace the decrepit brain and petrified 
heart of an old man of evil life. 
She is a vampire that will ruin him 
in soul and body. This Maurice tells 
to the cousin, Madeleine listening be- 
hind a screen. As soon as Maurice re- 
tires, she appears, and writes a note. 
‘* What are you doing?” asks Count 
Jean. ‘‘I am inviting your cousin to 
supper.” ‘'Can you think of such a 
thing after hearing him say how he 
hates you?” ‘Foolish man, he 
adores me.” 

The perspicacity of Madeleine, it 
appears, is not at fault. The supper 
takes place; among the guests are four 
of her lovers, she having promised to 
make her choice from among them. 
She expects to confuse with her persi- 
flage Maurice, who arrives late. She 
recognizes in him the young man of 
the convent, and the words expire on 
her lips. The repast over, she draws 
Jean with a glance into a boudoir, 
where she questions him closely about 
his cousin. Impatient at this cate- 
chism, where it is not a question of 
himself, Jean leaves her. Tired of 
such a life, Madeleine decides upon 
dying, makes her will, giving all she 
has to the poor, and names Maurice 
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and the superior of the convent as her 
trustees. Then she desires to see the 
young man for the last time. She 
tries to justify herself before him, and 
not overcoming his distrust, she pours 
the poison into a glass of water and 
swallows it (a similar method is em- 
ployed in the ‘‘ Sphinx”), saying, ‘‘ It 
is death that I have swallowed: do you 
believe me now?” But Maurice an- 
swers, ‘‘It is not death; it is life; it is 
salvation; itislove. I believe you, and 
Ilove you.” During the supper he had 
replaced the poison with an inoffen- 
sive liqueur. Thus Madeleine is saved, 
loved, and rehabilitated, and the pro- 
phecy is accomplished. As Maurice 
presses her to his arms, he says, ‘* Re- 
gret nothing; no wife ever received be- 
fore the altar greater esteem and love 
than I consecrate to thee before hea- 
ven.” Upon which Madeleine falls on 
her knees and cries, ‘‘I believe in 
God |” 

This dénouement, as may be ob- 
served, is hardly new. The mystery 
of love and divine grace work won- 
ders. The change of heart begins in 
the midst of an orgie, and is brought 
to swift conclusion in the arms of a 
handsome young man, It requires 
little reflection to teach one that hea- 
ven has had a very meagre share in 
the process, and that if Maurice had 
been a Mohammedan or a Hottentot in 
religion, she would have embraced his 
faith. M. Feuillet is probably as con- 
scious of the weak side of his dénoue- 
ment as any one else, but given his 
premises, he could hardly escape from 
his fatal conclusion; and if such ob- 
jection were made, he would probably 
answer, ‘‘Put yourself in my place, 
and please tell me how you would get 
out of the situation in any other way 
and satisfy the public.” 

Dramatic authors generally experi- 
ence difficulty in inducing a manager 
to undertake their plays when they 
are without theatrical prestige, espe- 
cially in theatres like the Gymnase 
and the Théitre Francais, the negoti- 
ation usually involving an amount of 
antechamber work which is distaste- 
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ful to a man of proper spirit. The 
manager does not believe in undiscov- 
ered genius, and to this skepticism he 
has been brought by a long experience ; 
and almost the only light which 
guides him in selection is that of al- 
ready acquired celebrity. He believes 
so little in it that he does not read the 
play of an unknown author conscien- 
tiously, and often not at all, retaining 
the play sometimes lest it should—one 
chance in a hundred—contain some 
feature of success, and fall into other 
hands; for when such an extraordinary 
event does occur, the manager never 
forgives himself. The fame of a nov- 
clist does not suffice to the director of 
a theatre, for he has too often seen 
such a one fail on the stage, notwith- 
standing his cleverness in story-writ- 
ing. This was the case with M. Feu- 
illet; his established reputation as a 
novelist did not procure, or rather 
would not have procured for him any- 
thing more than a polite hearing, and 
he adopted another mode of introduc- 
tion, which was to have his second and 
third pieces published in the ‘‘ Revue 
des Deux Mondes,” where they were 
read and praised by the public. This 
pointed the nose of one of the leading 
managers in the direction of the au- 
thor’s dwelling, and the positions were 
reversed: the manager offered terms, 
and the new playwright considered 
them. 

Genius in a garret being something 
that the manager has read of in sto- 
ries, but has never seen, manuscripts 
are allowed to accumulate almost un- 
heeded in his bureau, and the un- 
known, after waiting until heart-sick 
with hope deferred, withdraws his 
work, generally unread. It is usually 
an inferior or a mediocre play thus 
withdrawn, but once in a long while a 
superior one slips through the fingers 
of the manager in this way. It was 
the case with one of Sardou’s best 
plays. Its author, then a pale seedy 
man of thirty, solicited an answer in 
vain, and the manuscript was return- 
ed. The play was afterward repre- 
sented in a rival establishment over a 
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hundred consecutive nights to full 
houses; and one can fancy how the 
manager felt in having allowed such a 
treasure to escape, especially when it 
is borne in mind that the theatrical di- 
rector considers it his chief function 
to discover the man who knows how 
to make a play. 

One swallow does not make a sum- 
mer, and one successful play does not 
altogether establish the reputation of 
the dramatic author; for there are nu- 
merous instances where one good play 
has never been followed by another 
from the same mind, in spite of re- 
peated attempts. M. Cadol made the 
**Inutiles,” which was represented 
every night for nearly twelve months, 
and M. Leroy wrote the ‘Cousin 
Jacques,” which had a vogue not far 
from it, and both subsequently met 
with absolute defeat in face of repeat- 
ed trial. Yet they will probably con- 
tinue to try as long as they live, for as 
a rule the man who has had a success 
at the theatre in France never relin- 
quishes the hope of having another. 
It has passed into a Parisian proverb 
that three unmitigated failures obliter- 
ate the memory of a success in the 
mind of the manager, and place him 
who has achieved one and undergone 
the others in the rank of the begin- 
ners, 

With few exceptions, all men of let- 
ters in France have written or tried to 
write for the theatre, attracted there- 
to by the vogue which success confers 
as well as pecuniary results. Besides, 
the play is a vehicle of thought admir- 
ably adapted to the genius of the 
French language, where crisp and 
sparkling dialogue is more at home 
than in any other tongue; so that 
much of the literature is presented un- 
der this form that was never intended 
for the stage, as in the case of most of 
Alfred de Musset’s work. 

The kind of talent necessary to the 
production of a play is different from 
that employed in writing a novel. 
This was notably shown in the case of 
Mme. Sand, who tried without success 
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to dramatize two or three of her sto- 
ries, the ‘* Marquise de Villers,” which 
now holds a place on the stage, being 
adapted therefor under instructions of 
Dumas the younger, who, indeed, 
wrote the first act and one or two of 
the scenes of the third act. 

In the character of both playwright 
and novelist, Octave Feuillet is one of 
the most complete authors of his time. 
There is but one other who possesses 
the double gift to the same degree of 
excellence—Alexandre Dumas, 

An effort is made in the annexed ta- 
ble to place contemporary French play- 
wrights in relative order of merit. To 
do this absolutely is next to impossi- 
ble, and the following is submitted as 
approximative, being simply my indi- 
vidual opinion: 

FIRST CLASS, 

. Alexandre Dumas. 

. Emile Augier and Jules Sandeau, 

. Victorien Sardou. 

. Octave Feuillet. 

SECOND CLASS. 

. Théodore Barricre 

. Meilhac and Halévy. 

. Adolphe d’Ennery. 

. —— Pailleron. 

THIRD CLASS. 

Goudinet, Labiche, Clairville, Sirandin, Paul 
Féval, Cadol, Najac, Nus, Davyl, and many others. 

Of course all dramatic authors of 
France are not embraced in this list, 
but a sufficient number to indicate the 
general theatrical movement and estab- 
lish a means of comparison. Viewed 
purely as a work of art, regardless of 
the moral question, the ‘‘ Demi-Monde” 
furnishes the principal basis of Du- 
mas’s claim to the first place; it has 
been played within the last fifteen 
years with unvarying success, latterly 
in the Théaitre Francais, and shows a 
vitality that promises life for many 
years to come. Emile Augier’s name 
is not as well known as some names 
which are placed after it, because the 
work of its owner has not been so 
much for the masses as the public of 
the Francais. It is hardly necessary 
to add that -were this list made for 
novelists, Octave Feuillet’s name would 
occupy a higher place. 

ALBERT Raopes. 











HE Napoleon of legend is but the 
impersonation of the French 
ideal of manly greatness. The Napo- 
leon of history is a character to which 
justice has hardly yet been done. The 
excellent work of M. Lanfrey, a mas- 
terpiece of biography in its way, is 
rendered at times almost repelling by 
the austerity of the historian, who 
seems to find nothing to love and very 
little to admire in the most conspicu- 
ous figure of modern times. Yet he 
cannot have been altogether a bad man 
who won the passionate devotion of 
his soldiers, and who was long regret- 
ted by the people of France. The re- 
publican Béranger well expressed the 
national feeling in some familiar lines: 
On parlera de sa gloire 
Sous le chaume bien longtemps: 


L’humble toit, dans cinquante ans, 
Ne connaitra plus d’autre histoire. 


Bien, dit on, qu'il nous ait nul, 
Le peuple encore le révére, 
Oui, le révére, 

In the first place the Emperor must 
clearly be acquitted of treachery to- 
ward the republic. Though called by 
some writers, in one of those phrases 
which are so easy to coin, the ‘‘ Child 
of the Revolution,” at no period of his 
career did he show the slightest sym- 
pathy with the principles of the men 
of 1789. On the memorable 10th of 
August, 1792, when the mob of Paris 
were attacking the Tuileries, a young 
officer of artillery, who was a spectator 
of the miserable scene, was heard to 
observe that if he were in command of 
the King’s troops he would make short 
work of the rabble. Three years later 
the same officer, then General Bona- 
parte, did put a very effectual termina- 
tion to the cycle of street fights which 
were rendering government impossible 
in France. Napoleon was at least no 
renegade, and he owed no more to the 
Revolution than the opportunities 
which any man of talent and firmness 
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must find in a period of confusion and 
disorder. 

And yet the Emperor cannot be ac- 
quitted of an inability to read the signs 
of the times, which amounts to a mor- 
al defect. The aspirations embodied 
in the famous symbol of ‘‘ Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity ’ were genu- 
ine sentiments of the French nation; 
and the importance of the existence of 
such a state of feeling Napoleon could 
not or would not see. Next to his 
own aggrandizement, he sincerely de- 
sired the good of his subjects; but in 
his resolution to bend every one to his 
will, and to peremptorily silence the 
slightest murmur of opposition, he 
seemed to forget that an enslaved na- 
tion is hardly worth governing, and 
that to rule with a rod of iron is, if the 
paraphrase of Lucretius may be allow- 
ed, propter imperium imperandi perdere 
causas, 

Not that the Emperor was altogether 
insensible to the influence of a more 
generous political philosophy. Some- 
times, indeed, he showed his apprecia- 
tion of public opinion after a rather 
singular fashion. Thus, in 1809, he 
had ordered the Council of State to 
draft a bill for the reéstablishment of 
State prisons, The project of law was 
presented to him. It contained no 
preamble, but only the bare statement 
of the despotic measures proposed, 
without any sort of explanatory phrase, 
Even Napoleon recoiled before the im- 
pression which such a document must 
produce. ‘‘No,” he said; ‘**I must 
have two pages full of liberal ideas !” 
The words were uttered in sober ear- 
nest, for the Emperor completely lack- 
ed the sense of humor. A preamble 
was accordingly added to the new law, 
which began by reciting that a great 
number of persons were at that mo- 
ment detained for political offences in 
the prisons of the empire. These per- 
sons, if delivered up to the ordinary 
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tribunals, would be liable to capital 
punishment. It was therefore to save 
them from this doom that they were 
not brought to trial. The law then 
went on to admit that a certain num- 
ber of these culprits could not for tech- 
nical reasons have been convicted by 
the assize courts, although there was 
no doubt of their guilt—in other words, 
that proofs were wanting against them, 
but that it was convenient to keep 
them in custody. The law provided 
that ‘‘ legal and solemn forms ” should 
be observed in the case of each prison- 
er. The legality and solemnity of 
these forms consisted in requiring that 
nobody should be detained in prison 
without a decision of the Privy Coun- 
cil on the report of the Chief. Justice 
(grand juge) or the Minister of Police. 
Every year the list of State prisoners 
was to be submitted to the inspection 
of the Emperor himself, and the deten- 
tion of each had to be authorized by a 
fresh order of the Privy Council. 
Wretchedly insufficient as were these 
provisions to secure the freedom of the 
subject from arbitrary arrest, they 
were not observed. In fact the only 
article of the new law which received 
any application was the 38th, enact- 
ing that there should be eight State 
prisons, the fortresses of Saumar, Hain, 
If, Landskrown, Pierrechitel, Fenes- 
trelle, Campiano, and Vincennes being 
converted to that purpose. The very 
names of the prisons indicate the ex- 
tent of the empire and the perfect im- 
partiality with which its benefits were 
lavished on the members of all nation- 
alities who came under its dominion. 
Napoleon little dreamed that the heir 
of his name would spend some of the 
best years of his life in one of the bas- 
tiles his uncle had set up; at one peri- 
od of his life he had succeeded in con- 
vincing himself that his throne would 
endure as long as the throne of the 
Capets. ‘‘Our providence”’—so runs 
the pompous language of one of his 
decrees—‘‘ must have other times in 
view, and our love for the fatherland 
constrains us to assure, if it be possible, 
tothe French, during a long series of 
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ages, the state of glory and prosperity 
in which, by the help of God, we have 
succeeded in placing them.” 

‘“*Long ages” of Napoleonic rule 
would have had the effect of turning 
France into a modern China, It might 
have been fairly governed for a time, 
but gradually all initiative on the part 
of the individual, all originality, all 
boldness of conception, all genius 
would have been stamped out, the 
manners and customs of the empire 
would have been stereotyped, and pro- 
gress would have been rendered impos- 
sible. Perhaps the most emphatic 
condemnation that could be _pro- 
nounced on the imperial régime is con- 
tained in the outburst of poetry and 
eloquence which greeted the restora- 
tion. Louis XVIII. might be an indo- 
lent epicure, and his ministers bigots 
of the narrowest understanding, but 
men felt at least that they could breathe 
freely, and the year 1814 marks the 
dawn of a great literary era in France. 

Indeed, Napoleon’s treatment of lit- 
erature and men of letters is that part 
of his administration which one con- 
templates with least patience. He af- 
fected the reputation of an Augustus 
or a Leo, and seemed to think it could 
be won by awarding a few pensions to 
second-class writers or by the puerile 
device of establishing prize medals for 
excellence in composition. The pen- 
sions were not bestowed out of the 
public treasury, much less out of the 
Emperor’s civil list. They were com- 
monly charged on the profits of a news- 
paper, without the slightest compensa- 
tion being offered to the proprietor, 
who would thus find himself saddled 
one morning with a yearly fine of twelve 
hundred, sixteen hundred, or a couple 
of thousand dollars, as the case might 
be. Complaint was useless, and re- 
dress out of the question, A newspa- 
per proprietor was only too happy to 
be allowed to live under any circum- 
stances during the continuation of the 
first empire. It is painful to remem- 
ber that the author of ‘‘ Paul and Vir- 
ginia’” was among the recipients of 
these ignoble stipends, 
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The censorship which must in the 
long run be fatal to any literature was 
not only rigorous, but exercised in the 
most capricious manner. Even after 
a work had obtained the official im- 
primatur, it could be seized and de- 
stroyed at the pleasure of the Minister 
of Police. Such a fate befell Mme. de 
Staél’s ‘‘Germany.” The censor, Es- 
ménard, allowed the book to be pub- 
lished, though not till he had ordered 
the suppression of various passages, 
among them this one: ‘‘ Paris est le bien 
du monde oii l'on peut le plus facilement 
se passer de bonheur.” Apparently, 
as M. Lanfrey observes, it was a crime 
to admit the possibility that anybody 
could be unhappy in Paris. However, 
formal permission having been ob- 
tained, ten thousand copies were struck 
off and a sale was about to commence, 
when a detachment of gendarmes, sent 
by Savary, the Minister of Police, ar- 
rived at the publisher’s and carried off 
the whole edition, which was forth- 
with consigned to the mortar and re- 
duced to cardboard. The sale of this 
cardboard produced the sum of $80, 
which Savary, a just man in his way, 
forwarded to the publisher as a 
slight set-off against the fruitless 
expense he had incurred. At the same 
time Mme. de Staél received orders 
to quit France within twenty-four 
hours, She wrote to the Minister to 
implore a few days’ grace, and ex- 
pressed in her letter an opinion that 
she was being punished for not having 
made any mention of the Emperor in 
her work. Savary answered that she 
was quite mistaken on this point; that 
a worthy place could not have been 
found in her book for the Emperor's 
name. ‘*Her work was not French,” 
and that was the reason why its publi- 
cation had been stopped. 

By one of those strange coincidences 
in which the irony of fate is so often 
manifested, while the most talented 
woman of the day was being driven 
out of France for having dared to sug- 
gest that her countrymen might take 
lessons from abroad, a jury named by 
the Institute was proclaiming the De- 
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cennial Prizes for literary excellence, 
destined to revive the golden ages of 
learning. ‘‘The Decennial Prizes,” 
so the Minister of the Interior had said, 
‘*were about to be presented by his 
hand who was the source of all real 
glory.” One hardly knows whether to 
be more disgusted at the bathos or the 
profanity of such an expression. Of 
the ‘‘laureates,” scarcely one is re- 
membered after the lapse of two gene- 
rations, unless it be Delille, the trans- 
lator of Milton. What foreigner has 
ever heard of Rulhitre, who was 
‘*crowned ” for history, or of Ray- 
nouard, Legouvé, Delrien, Baour-Lor- 
mian, and Lehoc, who were crowned 
for tragedy, or of Duval asa comedian ? 
In the list of men of science who wer? 
adjudged worthy of prizes are indeed 
to be found some great names; notably 
those of Legrange, Laplace, Berthollet, 
and Cuvier. But it deserves to be 
mentioned, that not only had these 
eminent men acquired their fame long 
since, but they were being honored for 
works published before the advent of 
that empire which now sought to ap- 
propriate their glory. A prize was de- 
creed to the ‘Calcul des Fonctions ” 
of Lagrange, published in 1797, to his 
‘*Mécanique céleste,” which appeared 
in 1798, to the ‘‘Connaissances Chi- 
miques,” of Fourcroy, 1791; to Cuvier's 
‘*Lecons d’Anatomiec,” 1802; to La- 
croix’s ‘‘ Treatise on the Differential 
and Integral Calculus,” 1796; to the 
‘*Natural History of Fish,” by Lacé- 
pede, 1798, and to the ‘Statistique 
Chimique ” of Berthollet, 1803. 

It is pleasant to think that Napo- 
leon’s courage failed him at the last 
moment, and he shrank from the dis- 
tribution of prizes to sorry authors 
who had written under the Empire, 
and to distinguished scientists who 
had made discoveries before it was 
heard of. Ina session of the Council 
of State he is reported to have said 
that his only object in instituting the 
competition had been to give employ- 
ment to men’s minds and prevent their 
thinking of more serious matters. It 
should be added that his aim was part- 
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ly realized, for French men of letters 
who had not been crowned made the 
air resound with their imprecations 
against their luckier brethren; and 
readers of newspapers had mucli amuse- 
ment during several months. The Em- 
peror asked one of his ministers what 
he thought of the wordy war. ‘ Sire,” 
he replied, ‘‘ formerly beasts were set 
to fight each other for the pleasure of 
wise men—now wise men are set to 
fight each other for the pleasure of 
beasts.” George III., who used to 
speak of Napoleon as ‘‘ that unhappy 
man,” was not more successful in his 
efforts to promote the cultivation of 
the Muses in Britain. He wished to 
institute an order of knighthood, to be 
called the order of Minerva, the mem- 
bers of which were to rank after the 
knights of the Bath; but the scheme 
fell to the ground from the frightful 
animositics which were raised by the 
bare suggestion of the names of those 
intended to be honored. 

A prince who could not tolerate in- 
dependence of thought in others was 
not likely to put up with the spiritual 
pretensions of a church which claimed 
to exist codrdinately, and not in sub- 
jection to the civil power. Napoleon, 
it is true, prided himself on his title 
of the Restorer of Altars, and he valued 
Catholicism highly as an instrument 
of government. The papacy he wished 
to turn into a kind of oriental patri- 
archate, with a salaried pope, sworn 
to obey the Emperor—an ecclesiastical 
Arch-Chancellor in fact. ‘*What a 
lever!” he exclaimed at St. Helena. 
‘* What a means of influence over the 
rest of the world! I should have made 
of the Pope an idol; he would have 
lived near me. Paris would have be- 
come the capital of the Christian 
world, and I should have swayed the 
religious as well as the political world. 
I should have had my religious as well 
as my legislative sessions. My coun- 
cils would have been the representa- 
tive assemblies of Christendom. The 
popes would have simply presided over 
their debates.” 

Napoleon's conception was evident- 
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ly a theocracy of which he should him- 
self be king and high priest. Hero-wor- 
shippers may consider it a grand one, 
but an idea to be worthy of discussion 
must surely be in some sense practi- 
cable, otherwise a baby’s desire to have 
the moon given it might be termed 
with equal propriety a lofty ambition. 
Napoleon was strangely blind not to 
perceive that, in spite of a sentimental 
reaction in favor of the old faith, the 
religious instincts of mankind could 
no longer be satisfied by the worn-out 
formularies of the past; and that still 
less could they endure a creed manu- 
factured to the order of a despotic 
government. The spirit of Voltaire 
and of Diderot was not dead in France: 
it was only purified from its earthly 
dross. The terrible experience of the 
Revolution had sobered the thoughts of 
the age; it was no longer the fashion to 
laugh at the mysteries of Bethlehem ; 
but the love of free inquiry, the hatred 
of all teaching that sought to fetter 
the human mind, remained. 

It has been stated by some writers 
that Napoleon made a worse blunder 
than is generally supposed in the mat- 
ter of the Concordat and the reéstab- 
lishment of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion in France. They say that had 
he been able to gauge the opinion of 
his countrymen correctly, he would 
have found them not indisposed at the 
commencement of the present century 
to accept the formation of a national 
church with a Protestant rather than a 
Catholic doctrinal basis. It is obvious 
that over such a church Napoleon 
would have exercised far more influ- 
ence than he could hope to exercise 
over a priesthood which owed its first 
allegiance to Rome. 

If the Emperor’s schemes were im- 
practicable, the means he took to carry 
them out were utterly unjustifiable. 
The Pope having refused to consecrate 
the bishops he had named, Napoleon 
gave orders for the summary arrest 
and imprisonment of the old man, who 
was roused one day from his bed 
at midnight, and compelled instant- 
ly to enter a carriage and drive off 
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to the fortress of Savone. There he 
was treated, by the express orders 
of the Emperor, as a prisoner of the 
fourth class. A mean table was kept 
for him; he was deprived of his car- 
riages; spies were set to watch his 
every action; all communication with 
the outer world was forbidden him. 
His confessor and the servants known 
to be most attached to him were placed 
in close custody; his papers and writ- 
ing-desk were next seized, and pen 
and ink refused him; even his brevi- 
ary and a little leather purse contain- 
ing a few pieces of gold were taken 
from him. The crowning indignity 
was perhaps offered to the successor of 
St. Peter when a captain of gendarmes 
was sent to demand of him the Fish- 
erman’s Ring which the police, after 
ransacking his effects, had been unable 
tofind. After this petty and cowardly 
persecution of a helpless old man, it is 
not pleasant to remember that Napo- 
leon himself broke forth into piteous 
wailings at St. Helena regarding a 
treatment which was generosity itself 
compared with the rigorous measures 
he had not scrupled to use toward his 
own adversaries. 

And yet, if the truth must be told, 
Napoleon might have had a good deal 
to say in justification of his treatment 
of Pius VII. He who was bound by 
his sacred office to be the upholder of 
morality throughout the world, and to 
speak the truth to kings, had been fa- 
cile enough when required to crown 
the murderer of the Duke of Enghien; 
and indeed displayed such feebleness 
of conduct whenever it behooved him 
to be strong in defence of the right, 
that so fervent a Catholic as De Mais- 
tre could speak of him as ‘‘ un polichi- 
nelle sans conséquence.” It was not 
till the Emperor had put forth his 
hand and touched the temporal power 
that the Pope resorted to anathema and 
excommunication. Napoleon might 
well have argued that the resistance 
of the Pontiff to his will was in no 
way founded on conscience or sanc- 
tioned by the interests of true religion ; 
and that a little wholesome severity 
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for the present might save much mis- 
understanding in the future. Nor is 
it improbable that if the Empire had 
survived for a few years longer, the 
papacy would have become its most 
serviceable instrument. And when 
one reflects on the mischief which has 
been caused by the proceedings of the 
last Ecumenical Council, one is tempt- 
ed to wish that another emperor could 
have dealt with that assembly as Na- 
poleon dealt with the National Synod 
of 1811. On the synod itself he could 
make no impression, but as soon as it 
had adjourned he frightened each in- 
dividual prelate into an expression of 
conformity with the imperial views, 
then reassembled them in council and 
compelled them to agree to his mea- 
sures, 

He was born a king, if to command 
the obedience of men be the whole art 
of kingship, which may perhaps be 
doubted. He seems in general to have 
acted on the plan of Frederick the 
Great; that is, he demanded nothing 
but success from his lieutenants, and 
was carcless of the means they took to 
obtain it. Only failure he would 
never forgive. It was a favorite say- 
ing of his that he never judged men 
but by results. It was to no purpose 
that Masséna gave excellent reasons 
for his defeat by Wellington: Napo- 
leon wanted victories, and not expla- 
nations. There is a foolish story, to 
which so eminent a man as Southey 
could give credence, to the effect that 
Admiral Villeneuve was assassinated 
by order of the Emperor after his dis- 
grace at Trafalgar. There can be no 
serious doubt that the unfortunate 
commander committed suicide in sheer 
terror at the idea of an interview 
with the stern master whose plans he 
had caused to miscarry. 

It is fair to add that those of his 
captains who were successful had no 
need to complain that their services 
were insufficiently appreciated. Even 
Masséna had acquired an income of 
$100,000 while his star was in the 
ascendant. Soult had $60,000 a year; 
Ney nearly $150,000; Davoust $180,- 
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000; while Berthier, Prince of Neu- 
chatel, enjoyed a princely revenue of 
some $270,000. ‘* They will no longer 
fight,” Napoleon once exclaimed in a 
moment of dejection, referring to his 
generals. ‘‘I have made them too 
rich.” 

It may be suspected that it was 
rather from motives of policy than of 
gratitude that Napoleon thus created 
the fortunes of his marshals in a day. 
He was anxious to establish as a sup- 
port to his throne a powerful aristo- 
cracy which in splendor and (to do 
him justice) in the brilliancy of its 
achievements should rival the old no- 
bility of France. He forgot, however, 
that though monarchy and democracy 
can exist and have existed without 
prescription, an aristocracy to be ven- 
erable must absolutely bear the seal of 
antiquity. In none of his projects had 
Cromwell failed more hopelessly than 
in his attempt to reconstruct the 
House of Lords in England. Napole- 
on, it is true, did not propose to con- 
fer legislative functions on his nobles 
as such; nevertheless he intended 
them to be a privileged class, and this 
alone was a more courageous than 
wise idea on the morrow of 1789. 

In this impatience to build up in a 
few years an institution which could 
only be the growth of ages, one sees 
the principal fault of Napoleon as a 
statesman. He was always in too 
great a hurry. This characteristic 
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quality especially showed itself when 
he set about committing that most 
profitless of crimes, the divorce of 
Josephine. He first thought of marry- 
ing the Grand Duchess Anne, sister of 
the Emperor of Russia. Before Cau- 
laincourt, the French Ambassador at 
St. Petersburgh, had had time to sound 
the Czar on the subject, Napoleon had 
changed his mind and decided on an 
alliance with the House of Hapsburg. 
Such being the case, his course was 
clear enough; viz.: to instruct Cau- 
laincourt not to press his suit too 
eagerly, to show no disposition to 
smoothe away difficulties, and to allow 
the negotiation gradually to fall to the 
ground. Instead of this Napoleon 
sent a letter, probably without prece- 
dent in the annals of courtship, in 
which he ordered his ambassador to 
present a kind of matrimonial ulti- 
matum to the Czar, demanding a cate- 
gorical answer, before the expiration 
of ten days, to his proposal. Of course 
this was to ensure a refusal, and so to 
set the Emperor at liberty, but at the 
cost of affronting the only monarch on 
the continent of Europe whom Napo- 
leon had reason to fear. Three hundred 
thousand French soldiers were to pay 
with their lives forthis piece of brain- 
less impertinence. But such are the 
natural results of imperialism, or the 
government of a nation for the benefit 
of an individual. Will France return 
to this rule ? 

E. C. GRENVILLE Murray. 
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7s present century in France has 

been the golden age of editors. 
It might have been supposed that the 
inine of literary wealth bequeathed to 
that country by the eighteenth centu- 
ry had been exhausted, and that the 
occupation of the exhibitory fraternity 
was gone. The mine has been worked 
with extraordinary industry, and with 
the most perfect appliances of erudi- 
tion and criticism, and its contents 
have been brought to light in particles 
of all dimensions—in massive boulders, 
such as only the more skilled engineers 
might safely transport, in fragments 
convenient for immediate use, and in 
barely ponderable powder and dust. 
More even than our own time, the 
eighteenth century was an age of scrib- 
bling. This indeed is untrue if taken 
in the sense that the amount of pub- 
lished writing, in proportion to the 
size of society, was larger than in our 
own day; but it is true if we speak 
with an eye to the quality of the litera- 
ture. In proportion to the size of soci- 
ety, we suspect that there were more 
things written in private between 172 
and 1790, which might go to press 
without professional revision (save in 
the matter of orthography), than be- 
tween 1800 and 1875. There was, in 
other words, so far as form was con- 
cerned, less merely wasted and squan- 
dered literary effort than we witness 
nowadays. The distinction between 
padding and substance had not then 
been invented; and it is not only more 
charitable but more accurate to say 
that all the writing (so far as it went) 
was substance rather than padding. 
There are vast quantities of it that we 
cannot read—that we could not read 
even if our own age made no appeal to 
us; but this is in a great measure be- 
cause the whole body of civilization 
has taken a jump, and we are wofully 
out of relation with our ancestors, We 
are a thousand times more clever; but 


it may be questioned whether, just as 
the Venetians in the sixteenth century 
knew something about the art of paint- 
ing that all our cleverness will not put 
us into possession of, the ladies and 
gentlemen who sowed the last layer of 
the seeds of the French Revolution had 
not a natural sense of agreeable liter- 
ary expression which is quite irrecov- 
erable by our straining modern wit. 
Comparisons, however, are odious, and 
it is certain that our ancestors had 
their bores and that we have our 
charmers. What we may say is that 
people of the eighteenth century wrote 
much and wrote well—so much that 
some lost or unsuspected yellow manu- 
script is still constantly drawn from 
hiding, and so well that the presump- 
tion is always in favor of its being very 
readable. 

The best society at least wrote in 
those days more than it does now, and 
the obvious reason is that it had vastly 
more time on its hands. It had no- 
thing to do with trade; the men who 
composed it had no daily duties in 
stores and counting rooms. The gen- 
tlemen of the eighteenth century were 
either in the army, the church, the 
diplomatic service or the civil service ; 
and these are all eminently sociable 
professions. The occupations of wo- 
men were proportionately less exact- 
ing, for women’s lives have always 
been fashioned in that portion of the 
piece, as one may say, which remains 
after men’s have been cut out. Wo- 
men, therefore, wrote a great deal, and 
at a first glance of the field it seems as 
if every lady who is distinctly known 
to have spent her winters in Paris 
during the period of which the mea- 
surement has just been given had 
produced certain volumes of letters, of 
reminiscences, of memoirs, of maxims, 
or of madrigals. Since Mme. de S¢- 
vigné, French gentlewomen have been 
excellent letter writers, and those les- 
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sons in easy style to which allusion 
was made above may often be culied 
from their ill-spelled gossip with their 
absent friends. (They all spelled very 
much at random. Even Mme. du 
Chatelet, the learned coquette with 
whom Voitaire lived so many years, 
and who edited Newton, and competed 
for the prizes of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, gained appreciably as a correspon- 
dent by being charitably read aloud.) 
French society in the eighteenth cen- 
tury was indeed very small, and we 
know it nowadays with amazing mi- 
nuteness; we know it almost as well 
as if a brilliant Balzac of that age had 
laboriously constructed it, and, with 
all the pains in the world, had not 
been able to make his people seem 
really more multitudinous than a pre- 
Raphaelite painter does the leaves of 
his trees. It is a multitude, but it is a 
multitude that we can count. For an 
historic group its outlying edges have 
very little nebulosity or mystery—very 
little of the look of continuity with 
the invisible. The fierce light that 
beats upon the subject matter of French 
études critiques has illumined every 
corner and crevice of it. The people 
who are fond of remarking that, after 
all, the world is very small, must make 
their assertion with emphasis after a 
course of French memoirs, with an eye 
to the notes, or simply after reading 
Sainte-Beuve’s ‘‘ Causeries.”” The same 
names, the same figures, the same an- 
ecdotes, the same allusions, constantly 
recur; it is a dense cross web of rela- 
tions within a distinctly circumscribed 
frame. It is hardly too much to say 
that, for all purposes save those of spe- 
cialists, the time is all contained in 
Sainte-Beuve’s forty volumes. A col- 
lection of newspaper articles fairly 
comprehends it, even to many of its 
minutie, One says this to give its mea- 
sure as to superficialarea; remembering 
that if its bequest, in the way of pub- 
lishable manuscript, has been so volu- 
minous, the reason is that it was rather 
the rule than the exception to write. 
The situation has a certain resem- 
blance to those portions of modern 
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Rome and Athens in which there are 
still chances of disinterring Greek 
statues. Excavation has been so sys- 
tematically pursued that we may rea- 
sonably suppose there are now many 
more maimed divinities above ground 
than beneath it; and yet the explorer’s 
spade still rings against a masterpiece 
often enough to maintain us in hopeful 
attention. It was but the other day— 
compared to the duration of its mouldy 
concealment—that the beautiful mail- 
ed Augustus of the Vatican was ro- 
stored to the light, and it was but yes- 
terday that MM. de Magnieu and Prat 
put forward, in a beautiful and sub- 
stantial volume, the letters of Mme. de 
Sabran.* This excellent publication 
belongs to a class to which there is 
good reason for expecting more re- 
cruits. Mme. de Sabran’s letters are 
love letters, and in such missives the 
female hand has at all times been pro- 
lific. The author was not in her day a 
woman of eminent distinction; she 
moved in the best socicty, she was 
known to be clever, and those who 
corresponded with her had a high ap- 
preciation of her epistolary talent. 
But she never published anything (al- 
though she alludes to a work on the 
‘*conduct of life” which she has in 
hand), and you will not find her name 
in the ‘‘ Biographie Universelle.” She 
vas one of the multitudinous satellites 
of the French court, of usual brillian- 
cy; she represents the average clever 
woman and great lady of her time. 
Many other women were presumably 
esteemed equally clever, and many 
others must have left letters as volumi- 
nous and, on some grounds, as valua- 
ble as hers. Many such, as we know, 
have already seen the light. This is 
not said to depreciate the merit of 
Mme. de Sabran’s epistles, but simply 
to note the fact that, charming as they 
are, they belong to a numerous family. 
Mme. de Sabran’s letters were piously 
preserved by her son, recently deceased 
(of whose childhood they contain 

* “Correspondence Inédite de la Comtesse de 


Sabran et du Chevalier de Boufflers.”’ Paris, 
Plon. 1875. 
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much mention), and are published in 
execution of his testamentary injunc- 
tions. For him at least his mother 
had claims to renown. Few readers of 
the volume before us will fail to agree 
with him. In France it has been 
highly relished, and the relations of 
Mme. de Sabran and the Chevalier de 
Bouffiers have taken their place as one 
of the most touching episodes in the 
history of the old French society. The 
writer of these lines has read the book 
with extreme pleasure, and he cannot 
resist the temptation to prolong his 
pleasure and share it with such readers 
as have a taste for the finer literary 
savors, 

Mme. de Sabran, who was born in 
1750, married with the usual docility 
of the young women of her country. 
M. de Sabran was an officer in the 
navy, fifty years his wife’s senior, and 
possessed of a meagre fortune, though 
also of what we call nowadays a hand- 
some ‘‘record.” She speaks of her 
marriage in the very charming account 
which she gives, in 1787, of her 
daughter’s wedding: ‘‘My heart has 
never beaten so hard as at the moment 
I placed her on the prie-diew where she 
was going to utter that famous yes 
which one can never unsay when once 
it is said, much as one may sometimes 
wish to. My own did not produce such 
an effect upon me; and yet what a dif- 
ference! I was about to marry an in- 
firm old man, of whom I was to be 
rather the sick nurse than the wife, 
and she a young man full of grace and 
merit. But it is that then I felt the 
consequences so little; everything 
seemed to me equally well, equally 
good; as I loved nothing, everything 
seemed to me worthy of being loved, 
and I felt toward my bonhomme de mari 
very much as toward my father and my 
grandfather—a feeling very sweet at 
that time, and that my heart found 
sufficient. Time has undeceived me; I 
have lost my faith in happiness; so in 
spite of myself, during the whole ser- 
vice, I wept a flood of tears.” Her 
married life lasted but a short time; 
M. de Sabran died of apoplexy, leav- 
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ing his wife among social ties which 
might have beguiled an even less con- 


solable widowhood. The Abbé De- 
lille, the horticultural poet, taught her 
Latin, and the great Turgot prized her 
conversation. Several years later she 
made the acquaintance of the Cheva- 
lier de Boufflers, and her first letter, in 
the volume before us, is of the date of 
1778. Mme. de Sabran was a woman 
of culture, and M. de Boufflers was a 
patron of arts and letters; he also pass- 
ed for one of the most agreeable men 
of his time, and he figures not infre- 
quently in its chronicles. They be- 
came intimate, and Mme. de Sabran’s 
friendship ripened into a passion of 
which the present letters are the flick- 
ering but always ardent utterance. 
At a certain moment (apparently in 
1781) she begins to address her corre- 
spondent with the thou, and to call 
him ‘*‘my child.” Up tothis moment it 
had been ‘‘ my brother.” M. de Bouf- 
flers was altogether a man of the world, 
and of the gayest world, and his roving 
disposition was a constant interruption 
to his attentions to his friend. In 1785 
he was appointed governor of the col- 
ony of Senegal, and during his sojourn 
in Africa Mme. de Sabran continued 
her letters in the form of a journal. 
He was absent but eighteen months, 
but after a short visit to France he re- 
turned to his post and remained there 
two years. Mme. de Sabran resumed 
her diary, and M. de Boufflers also 
kept, for her entertainment, a journal 
which is hardly less charming than 
that of his mistress. He married 
Mme. de Sabran in 1797, when he was 
sixty years old and his bride was forty- 
seven. This long delay is but insufti- 
ciently accounted for by his desire to 
be able to offer his wife a fortune and 
a great position. M. de Boufflers en- 
joyed many of the advantages of mat- 
rimony without its incumbrances. The 


division was not equal, for Mme. de 
Sabran seems to have had all the anxi- 
eties of a wife and none of the guaran- 
tees. The couple emigrated during the 
Revolution, and their marriage took 
The Chevalier de 


place in Germany. 
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Boufflers died in Paris in 1815, and his 
widow survived him twelve years. A 
certain reticence on the part of the ed- 
itors prompts the adventurous reader 
to wonder whether, in its later stages, 
this intimacy was not touched by the 
ravages of time; but the conjecture is 
almost impertinent, decidedly cynical, 
and inasmuch as there is no visible an- 
swer to the question, utterly vain. 
What we have here, then, is some- 
thing very light—the passionate, un- 
studied jottings of an amiable and in- 
telligent woman who loves a man 
whose affection she is conscious of 
possessing, but whose absences, and 
delays, and preoccupations, and ad- 
mirations, and social dissipations, and 
duties of all kinds, are a constant irri- 
tant to the impatience, the jealousies, 
the melancholy, of which her own af- 
fection, in its singularly delicate tex- 
ture, is all indivisibly composed. It 
is hard to say why we should be inter- 
ested in these very personal affairs of 
an obscure French lady of a hundred 
years ago, and if a stern logician 
should accuse us of frivolous tastes, 
we should find it difficult to justify 
our enthusiasm. Mme. de Sabran’s 
letters have in the direct way but a 
slender historical value, for they al- 
lude to but few of the important events 
of the time. They. throw no very vivid 
light on contemporary manners; for 
there is little in them that would refer 
them to their actual date, if we were 
ignorant of this. Their psychological 
and dramatic interest cannot be said 
to be profound; they have none of the 
dignity of tragedy. Their compass of 
feeling is not wide, and the persons 
concerned in them are not, in any very 
striking way, at the mercy of events. 
They portray no terrible suffering, no 
changes of fortune; the most impor- 
tant event related is that Mme. de 
Sabran marries her daughter. If they 
are passionate, it is passion in the mi- 
nor key, without any great volume or 
resonance. Yet for all that they are 
charming, simply because, so far as 
they go, they are perfect. Mme. de 
Sabran had an exquisite gift for the 
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frank expression of feminine tender- 
ness, and a gift like this has an abso- 
lute value. Two appreciable causes 
throw it here into a sort of pictur- 
esque relief. One is the fascination of 
the background—our sense of the pe- 
culiar atmosphere of the eighteenth 
century ; the other is the extremely dra- 
matic form in which, in this case, the 
usual contrast between the man’s life 
and the woman’s is presented to us—the 
opposition between the heart for which 
any particular passion was but one of 
many and the heart for which all pas- 
sion resolved itself into a single un- 
quenchable flame. As regards the 
eighteenth century, it is rather late in 
the day, perhaps, to talk about that, but 
so long as we read the books of the time, 
so long will our sense of its perplexing 
confusion of qualities retain a certain 
freshness. No other age appeals at 
once so much and so little to our sym- 
pathies, or provokes such alternations 
of curiosity and repugnance. It is near 
enough to us to seem to partake of 
many of our current feelings, and yet 
it is divided from us by an impassable 
gulf. For many persons it will always 
have in some ways an_ indefinable 
charm—a charm which they will en- 
tertain themselves in looking for even 
in the faded and mouldering traces of 
its material envelope—its costumes, 
its habits, its scenic properties. There 
are few imaginations possessed of a 
desultory culture that are not able to 
summon at will the dim vision of a 
high saloon panelled in some pale 
color, with oval medallions over the 
doors, with a polished, uncarpeted 
floor, with thin-legged chairs and ta- 
bles, with Chinese screens, with a great 
glass door looking out upon a terrace 
where clipped shrubs are standing in 
square green boxes. It is peopled with 
men and women whose style of dress 
inspires both admiration and mistrust. 
There is a sort of noble amplitude in 
the cut of their garments and a rich- 
ness of texture in the stuff; breeches 
and stockings set off the manly figure, 
and the stiffly pointed waists of the 
women serve as a stem to the flower- 
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like exuberance of dazzling bosoms, 
As we glance from face to face, the hu- 
man creature seems to be in an expan- 
sive mood; we receive a lively impres- 
sion of vigor of temperament, of 
sentimental fermentation, of moral 
curiosity. The men are full of natural 
gallantry and the women of natural 
charm, and of forms and traditions 
they seem to take and leave very much 
what they choose. It is very true that 
they by no means always gain by mi- 
nute inspection. An acute sense of 
untidiness is brought home to us as 
we move from group to group. Their 
velvets and brocades are admirable, 
but they are worn with rather too bold 
a confidence in their intrinsic merit, 
and we arrive at the conviction that 
powder and pomatum are not a happy 
combination in a lady’s tresses, and 
that there are few things less attrac- 
tive than soiled satin and tarnished 
embroidery. In the same way we 
gather an uneasy impression of moral 
cynicism; we overhear certain phrases 
which make us wonder where our steps 
have strayed. And yet, as we retreat, 
we cast over the threshold a look that 
is on the whole a friendly one; we say 
to ourselves that, after all, these peo- 
ple are singularly human. They care 
intensely for the things of the mind and 
the heart, and though they often make 
a very insane use of them, they strike 
here and there a light by whose aid we 
are reading certain psychological mys- 
teries. They have the psychological 
passion, and if they expose themselves 
in morbid researches, it is because 
they wish to learn by example as well 
as precept and are not afraid to pay 
for their knowledge. ‘*The French 
age par excellence,” an acute French 
critic has said, ‘‘it has both our de- 
fects and our qualities, Better in its 
intelligence than in its behavior, more 
reasoning than philosophical, more 
moralistic than moral, it has offered 
the world lessons rather than exam- 
ples, and examples rather than mod- 
els. It will be ever a bad sign in 
France when we make too much of it, 
or too little; but it would be in espe- 
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cial a fatal day were we to borrow its 
frivolity and its corruption and leave 
it its noble instincts and its faculty 
of enthusiasm.” A part of our kind- 
ness for the eighteenth century rests 
on the fact that it paid so completely 
the price both of its corruption and 
its enthusiasms. As we move to and 
fro in it we see something that our 
companions do not see—we see the se- 
quel, the consummation, the last act 
of thedrama, The French Revolution 
rounds off the spectacle and renders it 
a picturesque service which has also 
something besides picturesqueness. It 
casts backward a sort of intense su- 
pernatural light, in the midst of which, 
at times, we seem to see a stage full of 
actors performing fantastic antics for 
our entertainment. But retroactively 
too it seems to exonerate the genera- 
tions that preceded it, to make them 
irresponsible and give them the right 
to say that, since the penalty was to 
be exorbitant, a little vice more or 
less would not signify. There is no- 
thing in all history which, to borrow a 
term from the painters, ‘‘ composes” 
better than the opposition, from 1600 
to 1800, of the audacity of the game 
and the certainty of the reckoning. 
We all know the idiom which speaks of 
such reckonings as ‘‘ paying the pi- 
per.” The piper here is the People. 
We see the great body of society ex- 
ecuting its many-figured dance on its 
vast polished parquet; and in a dusky 
corner, behind the door, we see the 
lean, gaunt, ragged Orpheus filling his 
hollow reed with tunes in which every 
breath is an agony. 

The opening lines of the first of 
Mme. de Sabran’s letters are char- 
acteristic both of the time and of the 
woman, The time was skeptical, and 
priests were out of fashion, except for 
such assistance as they might render 
at a lady’s toilet; but Mme. de Sa- 
bran’s most amiable quality is a cer- 
tain instinctive moderation. ‘‘I really 
need to talk with you to-day, my 
brother, to cheer myself up and divert 
myself from a certain visit I have been 
making. And what a visit! A visit 
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that one makes only at certain times, 
to the knees of a certain man, to con- 
fess certain things which I won’t tell 
you. I’m still very weary and ashamed 
with it. I don’t at all like that cere- 
mony. They teil us it is very salutary, 
and I submit, like a respectable wo- 
man.” It is not in our power to say 
what sinus Mme. de Sabran had to 
confess; she gives an account of her 
life at Anisy, the residence of her 
uncle the Bishop of Laon, where she 
regularly spent her summers, which 
seems to allow a margin for none but 
very venial aberrations: ‘‘I get up 
every morning at eight, and read and 
write till eleven; then I set myself at 
painting till dinner time. I am doing 
at present a superb oil picture which 
I have composed for myself and which 
I will show you. . . . I read in 
Latin the original letters of Heéloise 
and Abélard, and I have a good mind 
to translate some of the most coherent 
ones—not those of Abélard, for they 
are most tiresomely dry and pedantic, 
but those of poor Héloise.” In every- 
thing that Mme. de Sabran says 
there isa certain closely personal ac- 
cent, and at last we have a complete 
portrait, formed by a multitude of 
desultory touches. The total is some- 
thing we like so much that we do not 
feel disposed to call the weak spots by 
their specific names. Is it vanity when 
she frankly pronounces her oil painting 
‘*superb ?”’ ‘* Apropos, I have not yet 
spoken to you of the portrait of the 
Countess Auguste that I made while 
she was staying here; it is a little 
masterpiece. It is a perfect likeness. 
It is full length, a table beside her, 
with books and papers. It is a charm- 
ing picture, and it will be a pleasure to 
me to show it to you.” Is this vanity, 
or is it the unaffected frankness of a 
person who is conscious of genuine tal- 
ent? We have no means of taking 
the measure of Mme. de Sabran’s 
talent, but she was a very clever wo- 
man, and it is not hard to believe that 
her pictures were charming, and that 
the airs which she is constantly com- 


posing and sending to M. de Boufilers 
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were infinitely sweet. But in dealing 
with people of this race and society, 
especially at that time, we Anglo-Sax- 
ons are constantly reminded of the 
necessity of weighing virtues and vices 
in an adjusted scale. Words and 
things, ideas and feelings, have a value 
to which we must freshly accommodate 
our imagination. There are French 
vanities which are very innocent, and 


. English humilities which are not at all 


so; French corruptions which, mutatis 
mutandis, are by no means damning. 
For instance: M. de Boutllers, writing 
from Africa, tells Mme. de Sabran 
of the condition of her portrait, which 
she has given him. ‘As by a special 
grace, I have been left alone amoment. 
I have just left my letter to go and kiss 
you. You are behind certain cross- 
pieces of* wood, intended to fix the 
picture in its case, and you look like 
your pretty Delphine in her convent 
parlor—though if there isa difference, 
I know very well to whose advantage 
itis.” Here is a gallant gentleman 
trying to be agreeable to a superior 
woman by telling her that she is pret- 
tier than her own daughter. The in- 
ference is, that M. de Boufflers thought 


he was saying something very charm- 


ing, and that Mme. de Sabran re- 
ceived his compliment in «sympathetic 
spirit. And yet Mme. de Sabran 
was a devoted mother. M. de Bouf- 
flers in the next sentence speaks with 
the tenderest solicitude of Mlle. de 
Sabran, and in the next letter he sends 
a most graceful message to his friend’s 
children, ‘* Kiss your charming chil- 
dren for me. My heart bleeds when I 
think that I cannot press them against 
my breast and prove to them what it 
is in my eyes to be born of you.” The 
portrait mentioned by M. de Boufllers 
is apparently not the charming pic- 
ture by Mme. Vigee le Brun of which a 
-apital reproduction in aqua fortis 
is prefixed to the present volume, 
Mme. de Sabran was called a beauty, 
but we should say that, if this picture 
is to be trusted, this was just what she 
was not. It is an intensely French 
physiognomy, and quite the oue that 
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shapes itself in one’s mind’s eye out 
of the perusal of the letters; but half 
its interest is in the way it pleases in 
spite of its irregularity. It is extra- 
ordinarily sympathetic, and offers a 
singular combination of wit and amia- 
bility. 

In the letter but one preceding that 
one which has been mentioned as indi- 
cating the moment of expansion, as it 
were, in Mme. 
ship, she evidently defends herself 
against such contingencies. She has 
been scolding her friend for delay in 
writing. ‘‘You can have no idea 
what I have suffered, and I am so 
frightened at it myself that there is 
nothing I wouldn’t do to recover my 
reason, even to going to the moon in 
search of it on the back of a hippo- 
griff. But meanwhile I take the firm 
resolution to trouble myself no more 
about your silence, your absence, and 
even your indifference; to live a littie 
for you, a great deal for myself, and 
to be always gay and contented what- 
ever befalls me. In the midst of all 
this fine philosophy, however,” she 
adds, ‘* I rejoice in your return”; and 
her philosophy henceforth was destined 
to play a very secondary part. There 
are times when she summons it to her 
aid—for as regards all things in which 
M. de Boufflers was not concerned, it 
was very alert and competent; but 
when she plays at resignation or indif- 
ference, stoicism or epicureanism, she 
hardly even pretends that she deceives 
herself. She had indeed a strain of 
melancholy in her disposition which is 
constantly cropping up; she was afraid 
of the deeper currents of life, and she 
thought that when one felt one’s fect 
touching bottom it was the part of 
wisdom to stand still. ‘‘I don’t re- 
joice as you do in the discovery of 
truth. Vmafraid it will hurt me. All 
those people will turn your head, and 
in conducting you to happiness they 
will spoil ours. We are comfortable; 
let us rest upon that; what do we need 
more ? I don’t care for a science which 
is of no use to our love and which may 
oa the contrary be injurious to it.” 
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M. de Boufflers had sent home a little 
blackamoor as a present to a friend, 
who had taken the interesting stranger 
to see the aunt of the donor. Shortly 
afterward Mme. de Sabran called 
upon this lady, who denounced the lit- 
tle negro as an ill-bred monster. ‘‘ As 
soon as he saw her he uttered horrible 
cries and threw himself upon the 
ground with signs of the greatest 
fright, while he had been caressing 
every one else. On his being asked 
why, he replied that she made up a 
face at him. The Maréchale never 
suspected that he had reasons for find- 
ing her different from other people, 
and has given him no thanks for his 
frankness. It makes one shudder to 
see how little we know ourselves. Is 
it a good? is it anevil? I can’t de- 
cide. But I believe that illusion is 
useful in all things, and for myself all 
that I fear in this world is the truth. 
She is almost always sad, and leaves 
almost no consolation behind her. 
Happily, every individual has a com- 
mon interest in being cheated, and the 
human race, in this respect, doesn’t 
spare itself. What is most to be de- 
sired is to be well cheated, till one’s last 
day.” In one place, however, she re- 
lates how her mind has taken a flight 
into the very empyrean of philosophy. 
‘*At the degree of elevation at which 
my spirit travelled, objects grew so 
small to my imagination that you also 
seemed no more to me than a worm, 
and I was indignant that so little an 
animal could do me so much harm and 
make me see things so crookedly.” 
One feature of .this correspendence 
—and I suppose we may dignify it 
with the name of historical, for it is 
probable that in love letters ex- 
changed in artistocratic circles at the 
present day such allusions are rare—is 
the manner in which both Mme. de 
Sabran and M. de Boufflers expatiate 
on the state of their health and upon 
their drugs and doses, ‘' Meanwhile,” 
the former writes, ‘‘I will take no 
more pills, since they make you so sick 
at your stomach”; and she adduces 
this concession as a proof of her lover’s 
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empire over her mind. Could there 
be a more touching illustration of in- 
timate union than this phenomenon of 
a lover being acted upon by his mis- 
tress’s medicine? Mme. de Sabran’s 
health was delicate, and she paid fre- 
quent visits to various healing springs. 
**These two days,” she writes from 
Spa, ‘‘I have been in my bed with 
fever. I shall get off with a bad cold, 
which I owe to the Princess of Orange, 
who did me the honor—I don’t know 
by what fantasy—to choose me out of a 
thousand to accompany her in a ride 
on horseback, which she performed 
throughout at a great gallop, beneath 
a fearful sun, and with an abominable 
wind. I came back tired half to death, 
coughing, with my ribs and thighs 
broken, cursing all the princesses on 
earth, who never do anything like oth- 
er people.” On leaving Spa on this 
occasion, Mme. de Sabran made an 
excursion into the Low Countries, of 
which she gives a most humorous and 
entertaining account. ‘' We are mak- 
ing this journey like plain goodwives, 
by the public vehicles, under assumed 
names; whereby it will cost us almost 
nothing, we shall be much better, and 
be restored to Spa within a week. 
But don’t go and speak to any one of 
this project; I wish to tell it to you 
alone for a thousand thousand rea- 
sons. You must know that I am called 
Mme. de Jobert and Mme. d’Andlau, 
Mme. Bertin. We came hither from 
Brussels in a barge which was quite 
like Noah’s ark, by all that it con- 
tained. I amused myself all day with 
sketching the queer people who were 
with us, and among others two Capu- 
chins, whom I painted so like life that 
every one admired them; which gave 
me a great reputation and success in 
the assembly. I effected immediately 
the conquest of a young English mer- 
chant, who never left us during the 
voyage, and who, from time to time, 
treated my companion and me to beer, 
to refresh us, almost making us tipsy, 
for in politeness we were afraid to re- 
fuse it.” ‘*The journey to Hol- 
he writes later, ‘‘ was not a 


jand,” 
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success [as regards her health], but 
it vastly amused us. No one knew 
who we were; we were taken now for 
saleswomen on their way to the Haar- 
lem fair, now for ladies from Friesland, 
now for singing-women. We were 
treated sometimes very well and some- 
times very ill; we often dined at the 
public table. We travelled sometimes 
on foot, sometimes in a phatton, some- 
times in a sail-boat. We passed one 
night on the highway, and another at 
the city gate. It would be impossible 
to see and do more things in a week. 
We went as far as Amsterdam, where 
the sight of the port amazed us; for 
neither of us had ever seen a ship. 
They are superb contrivances, but I 
should be very sorry to be shut up in 
one, unless it were with you.” 

Mme. ‘de Sabran’s letters are so 
vaguely dated that we are often in ig- 
norance of her whereabouts; but con- 
sidering that in theory she led a very 
quiet life, she seems to have spent a 
good deal of time on the road. She 
made excursions if not journeys. To 
meet M. de Boufilers away from home 
was often the purpose of her wander- 
ings. It would be part of the enter- 
tainment afforded by these letters to 
understand the logic of Mme. de 
Sabran’s goings and comings; to know 
to what extent it was part of her 
scheme to conceal from the world the 
extent of her intimacy with her friend. 
Such intimacies may in those days 
have been concealable, but they cer- 
tainly were not generally conceal- 
ed. Mme. de Sabran lived half the 
year, however, with a great clerical 
dignitary. She was a bishop's niece, 
and this doubtless put her somewhat 
in the position of Cesar’s wife. It is 
not unfair to M. de Boufflers, however, 
to imagine that his society was often 
to be enjoyed only on his own terms, 
and that there were moments when 
he would rather go ten miles to meet 
his friend than thirty. Was it not in 
his character to commingle a due ap- 
preciation of the bird in the hand 
with a lively attention to the bird 
in the bush? Mme. de Sabran, who 
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professed in general a high relish for 
illusions, appears to have judged her 
friend in some points without them. 
We cannot say whether she was jealous 
of the past: if she was, she gave a 
very amiable turn to her jealousy. 
Writing in 1787 from Nancy, where 
M. de Boufflers had formerly been in 
garrison, ‘‘I have not stopped think- 
ing of you all day,” she says, ‘‘and [ 
am tired to death with it. It must be 
that the air of this place is impreg- 
nated with certain little atoms, which 
come and fasten themselves to me by 
sympathy. I don’t pass through a 
street without thinking how often you 
have walked there. .I don’t sce a 
house without imagining it is inhabit- 
ed by one of tiie Dulcineas who for- 
merly vied with each other for the 
happiness of pleasing you. I was 


present at the session of the Academy 
on the day of Saint Louis, where I saw 
all kinds of these same Dulcineas, and 


was greatly entertained. 


I tried te 
read in their faces and their eyes some 
traces of love for you; for at present, 
contrary to old times, I want every 
one to love you. But I saw in them 
the traces of time much more than of 
love; they were all frightfully old and 
ugly.” Mme. de Sabran is gener- 
ous, and this little scratch at the end 
is the least possible tribute to human 
weakness, She saw another indubita- 
ble Dulcinea at the theatre at Valen- 
ciennes. ‘** Looking at her with other 
eyes than mine, she has really very 
few charms. . . . She amused me 
a thousand times more than the play. 
She was extremely occupied with two 
officers, who kept her in continual 
motion from right to left, to make nei- 
ther jealous; she laughed and talked 
louder than the actors, This time I 
was jealous, not of her successes, but 
of her happiness, and I said to myself, 
‘She knew that poor African; she 
loved him; she did more, and yet she 
has been able to forget liim and love 
thers. How can she do it?’ I would 
like to have her receipt—pauvre bite 
that I am, consuming myself in vain 
regrets, and, a thousand leagues away 
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from him, seeing only with his eyes, 
hearing him only, able to think of him 
only, making the past the present for 
the love of him, and giving up the 
present to sadness and despair. My 
life will not be longer than hers, yet 
she turns hers to profit and I throw 
mine out of the window.” 

The reader, as he goes, marks cer- 
tain passages as signs of the times; 
the first thunder-growls of the French 
revolution affect one like the strokes 
of the bell that rings up the curtain at 
a tragedy. ‘‘ People talk of nothing 
but taxes, and cutting down pensions: 
it is the paying the piper—/e quart 
Wheure de Rabelais, People live with 
the edge of their teeth.” And else- 
where: ‘‘The poor marshal {de Sou- 
bise| died this morning. His sister 
the dévoete is in despair—all the more 
that he died without confession and 
without consciousness to ask pardon 
of God for his millions of mortal sins, 
He was the Solomon of our age, minus 
the wisdom. His whole seraglio is at 
present in tears and misery, even to 
the sultana Validé. The King inherits 
five hundred thousand livres of in- 
come; it comes in the nick of time, 
for in spite of the notables and their 
sage counsels, he doesn’t know where 
to thrust his head.” Mme. de Sa- 
bran was in the tree that the tempest 
had begun to shake; she was on an 
honorable footing of familiarity at 
court. Her little son Elzéar was at 
Versailles with his uncle. ‘‘He has 
already,” she writes, ‘‘ great success 
at court. The Queen found him on 
her passage, and kissed him on his 
two little pink cheeks, This morning 
she said to me, ‘Do you know that I 
kissed a gentleman yesterday?’ ‘I 
know it, madame, for he boasts of 
it.°” 

The journal kept by M. de Boufflers 
during his second sojourn in Senegal 
is appended to these letters of his 
friend. M. de Boufflers is known on 
other evidence, but this charming re- 
cord of homeward thoughts in exile 
completes his portrait, and completes 
it very favorably. He is not positive- 
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ly an edifying figure, but he is, in his 
way, a decidedly interesting one. He 
was an eminent specimen of the 
‘“‘charming man,” as this fortunate 
mortal flourished in favorable social 
conditions. Those of the last century 
in France placed him much more in re- 
lief, and enabled him to develop en a 
more imposing scale, than the preoccu- 
pied, democratic, commercial society 
of our own day. M. de Bourtflers was 
a gentleman in the large, picturesque 
sense; it is striking at what a cost his 
good humor was kept up—on what a 
copious diet it had to be fed. He had 
an admirable vigor of temperament 
and he was prodigiously at home in 
the world. He was the son of a king’s 
mistress, and the incumbent of an ec- 
clesiastical living of forty thousand 
livres, by the bounty of the king him- 
self (the deposed Stanislaus I. of Po- 
land, to whom as a comfort for his old 
age Louis XV.—his son-in-law—made 
over the duchy of Lorraine, where the 
little court of Lunéville was a vastly 
less splendid but an easier and cosier 
Versailles), Boufflers had signalized 
his period of probation at the semina- 
ry of Saint Sulpice by the production 
of certain contes galants, which, though 
abbés in those days could go far, trans- 
gressed even the abbatial license. So 
he turned from priest to knight of 
Malta, went to the German wars, 
amused himself on a great scale, squan- 
dered his maney, and at middle age, 
to repair his wasted substance, had to 
solicit a colonial governorship. In Af- 
rica, characteristically, his vigor and 
vivacity did him service; he took his 
duties in hand and really administered 
his government. All this time he dab- 
bled in letters, and made love d [envi. 
There are several anecdotes about him 
in Grimm’s ‘* Correspondance,” and all 
that I know of his literature is a short 
tale in verse, on two alternating rhymes, 
quoted by Grimm, and chiefly remark- 
able for its frank indecency. On his 
return from Africa he went as deputy 
to the States General, and after the 
Revolution entered the French Acade- 
my and completed the circle of his ac- 


tivity by composing a very dull book 
on free will. The Boufilers of these 
letters is the full-blown Boufilers of 
middle life, largely versed in men, wo- 
men, and things, and possessed of a 
great acquired flexibility of sentiment 
and wit. He strikes one as a shrewd 
epicurean, with a decided mind to eat 
his cake and have it. It is nothing 
new to observe that when men and 
women spin the web of sentiment to- 
gether, the finest threads are generally 
the woman’s, and it doubtless cannot 
be said, in this particular case, that M. 
de Boufflers abused the lover's usual 
right to be less exquisite than his mis- 
tress; only certain it is that the reader 
cannot rid himself of the feeling that 
not a little of what is exquisite in 
Mme. de Sabran is wasted, given sim- 
ply to the air, exhaled into the ele- 
ments. M. de Boufflers balanced his 
account in the gross, and of a certain 
proportion of this amiable woman’s ar- 
ticulate heartbeats no note was ever 
made. But probably one makes these 
reflections simply because one is jca- 
lous of the extravagant Chevalier. The 
reader is himself in love with Mme. de 
Sabran, and he judges M. de Boufllers 
but grudgingly. Speaking impartial- 
ly, these two hundred pages of his 
journal are delightful reading. His 
gayety, his wit, his ardor, his tender- 
ness, his mingled impatience and re- 
signation, his frank marital invocations 
and ejaculations, his delicate natural 
compliments, make the tone of this 
fragmentary diary a real model of 
manly grace. 

There is a sketch of M. de Boufflers 
in one of Mme. de Sabran’s letters 
which should already have been 
quoted: ‘* No, my child, I have no use 
for your illusion; our love has no need 
of it; it was born without it and it will 
subsist without it; for it was surely 
not my charms, which had ceased 
to exist when you knew me, that fixed 
you near me; neither is it your ma- 
niores de Huron, your absent, surly air, 
your stinging, truthful sallies, your 
great appetite, and your profound 
sleep when one wishes to talk witb 
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you, that have made me love you to 
distraction; it is a certain nameless 
something which puts our souls into 
unison, a certain sympathy which 
makes me feel and think like you. 
For beneath this rude envelope you 
conceal the spirit of an angel and the 
heart of a woman. You unite all con- 
trasts, and there is no being in heaven 
or on earth more lovable and more 
loved than you. Come and see me, @ 
cause de cela, a8 soon as you can.” It 
implies no want of sagacity to imagine 
that the unflattering lines in this pic- 
ture are only finer and subtler caresses. 
M. de Boufflers could at times express 
himself with an implicit tenderness of 
which an angel, since Mme. de Sabran 
would have it so, need hardly have 
been ashamed. ‘‘A thing that no one 
suspects, not even you, is that I am 
forty-eight years old to-day. Here is 
avast amount of time lost; for there 
have been nothing but minutes well 
spent. I leave you to guess them. 
But, ma fille, this number forty-eight 
—doesn’t it impress you with respect ? 
I let you off of the respect in advance, 
for it seems to me that I leave half of 
my years here, as I leave half of my 
luggage, not wanting it all on my voy- 
age. Besides, I have grown so used to 
the idea of being loved by you, in 
spite of youth, in spite of old age, that 
I think much less of my age as it goes 
on. You remember, perhaps, that 
portrait that I loved so before I dared 
to speak to the original, that widow’s 
dress which I wished you to retain in 
my honor. My age makes me think of 
it, but it doesn’t make me think of 
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your change; it is only matter that 
changes in us, and there is so little in 
you that it seems to me that I have no- 
thing to fear. Farewell, my daugh- 
ter. I have struck out two or three 
lines which would have saddened you. 
Let us love life and not fear death, for 
souls don’t die, but love for ever.” 
This was written on his ship, as he was 
approaching the shores of France, and 
he adds the next day: ‘‘I see France 
drawing near, and I am like the little 
girl of a fairy story when they told her, 
There is a kingdom; in the kingdom 
there is a town; in the town there is a 
house; in the house there is a room 
Here are forty days thrown 
overboard,” he says later, recording 
adverse winds. ‘‘ Forty days! that is 
almost the life of a man, if one counts 
in life only the moments worth count- 
ing.” It is to be hoped that he found 
reason to reckon time less wastefully 
after his reunion with his friend. 
These few extracts from Mme. de 
Sabran’s letters can have given but an 
imperfect idea of those things by which 
she irresistibly pleases. Her grace, her 
tempered vivacity, her softened inten- 
sity, her admirable mixture of passion 
and reason, her happy, natural, flexi- 
ble style, are all forciLle appeals to our 
sympathy. It seemed in place just now 
to say that some of these charming 
qualities had been squandered; but I 
must hasten to unsay it when I reflect 
that, in this foreign land and in this 
alien age, we restlessly appreciative 
moderns are almost reverently inhaling 
their faint, sweet perfume. 
H. James, JR. 





ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION, 


A LADY, a kinswoman of mine, 
L who lives in the country, was 
looking for the arrival of a woman 
whom she hired at odd times as a help- 
er in housework; when, after some de- 
lay, a lank, shy girl appeared, and 
said that her mother couldn’t come, 
‘**eause yes’day she was pickin’ cher- 
ries on sheers, an’ she fell down an’ 
hurt herself scandalous.”” The use of 
‘scandalous to express severity of bodily 
injury, although not in the highest 
style of English, may be passed over 
for the present; and certainly the ‘‘ ele- 
gant ” people who use azful to express 
a great degree of excellence or of plea- 
sure, as in ‘‘awfully nice,” or ‘‘ aw- 
fully pretty,” would, on Christian 
principles, have to cast out a very con- 
siderable beam from their own eyes 


before picking at this mote in the 


eye of their humble sister. We are 
concerned now with the conditions on 
which she said that her mother was 
picking cherries. It was ‘‘ on'sheers,” 
a kind of payment not uncommon in 
the rural districts. It is the custom 
now among educated people to say 
shares, not sheers ; but are we therefore 
to infer that this girl pronounced 
share sheer, or, to put the question 
more concisely, that she gave to the 
letter a the sound of the letter e? I 
am sure that she did not; and for the 
very good reason that neither she nor 
her mother ever saw the word share, 
and that had they seen it they would 
not have known what it was; for they 
could not read. And, by the by, I doubt 
that, their condition in life being what 
it was, they were therefore any the less 
happy or virtuous. The girl called her 
part of the fruit of such work a sheer 
because her mother so called it, and 
the mother did so for the same reason ; 
and so back through generations, no 
one of whom probably could read or 
spell, and who therefore could not be 
said to give a the sound of ee, 


But this word, this vocal word 
share has during all these generations 
been written in various ways, and in 
fact is now so written; for example, 
shear and shire. It is written in the 
last way in the name of the part of the 
country in which these people lived— 
Monmouthshire, New Jersey. A shire 
is merely that part of a country which 
is cut off—that is, sheared—from the 
rest. Indeed, if etymology and long 
usage are of any authority, this word, 
which is the Anglo-Saxon scire, is more 
properly sheer than share. I have not 
traced it step by step, but it would 
seem that the change in the sound, 
which until recently had taken place 
only among literate people, is owing 
to the change in the pronunciation of 
i and of e. Some centuries ago the 
former had, as it has now on the conti- 
nent of Europe, the sound of our mod- 
ern English e, and the latter had the 
sound, or nearly the sound, of our 
modern English a. So shire came to be 
written sheer, and pro- 
nounced and then written share. But 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
I think, to be accurate in any such de- 
duction; for even in Anglo-Saxon 
times there seems to have been some 
confusion upon this point. This, how- 
ever, is a matter of minor importance 
in the consideration of the present sub- 
ject, in regard to which the confusion 
of sounds and of letters is the only im- 
portant matter. This existed, it need 
hardly be said, in other words; for ex- 
ample, chair, which most of us have 
heard pronounced cheer by some people. 
And among the people who have so 
pronounced it was Shakespeare, in one 
passage of whose writings the reading 
is made ambiguous by this confusion. 
In ‘* Macbeth,” Act V., Scene 3, the 
usurper says, according to the earliest 
copy, the folio of 1623, 


sheer to be 


“This push 
Will cheere me ever or diseate me now.” 
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Some editors read ‘‘ cheer me,” others 
‘‘chair me,” but the alternative, ‘‘or 
disseat me,” seems to me to leave no 
room for doubt that the latter is what 
Shakespeare meant. But there seems 
to be as little doubt that he meant a 
punning suggestion of cheer, and also 
that the form in which the word ap- 
pears in the folio is a mere phono- 
graphic irregularity of spelling. But 
although it is highly probable that 
Shakespeare called a chair a cheer, it is 
not absolutely certain from this pas- 
sage that he did so; for the question 
arises, How did he pronounce cheer ? 
There is very good reason for believ- 
ing that in numerous words in which 
we use the sound of our modern Eng- 
lish e he used that of our modern Eng- 
lish a; the written letter being con- 
stantly e. The question as to what is 
called the sound of these vowels is in- 
volved in very gzeat confusion, which, 
it seems to me, will never be satisfac- 
torily solved. If, however, I am sure 
of any thing in regard to this question 
of pronunciation in past days, it is that 
we can be sure only that certain words 
had certain sounds; not that certain 
letters had, by rule, such and such 
sounds. Words were spoken as inde- 
pendent wholes, and not as the combi- 
nations of certain letters; except by a 
few pedants whom Shakespeare him- 
self ridicules in ‘* Love’s Labor's Lost.” 
It is only of comparatively late years, 
since the not very profitable study of 
dictionaries, pronouncing and other, 
was begun, that the mass of even the 
more intelligent and better educated 
people have regarded their words as 
the result of the putting together of 
certain sounds indicated by the arbi- 
trary signs called letters. They spoke, 
and on the whole still speak, the words 
—that is, the sounds—signifying 
thoughts or things, as they heard them 
spoken by their fathers and mothers 
and their friends, without knowing or 
caring anything about the relation of 
those words to written language. 

In the discussion of the subject of 
English pronunciation these facts 
should be constantly borne in mind, 
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They are, however, too generally dis- 
regarded or set openly at naught. 
Walker, for instance, opens his re- 
marks upon the pronunciation of the 
vowels by saying, ‘‘A has three long 
sounds and two short ones.” But the 
fact is (assuming his classification) that 
there are three long and two short 
vowel sounds in the English language 
which appear in syllables written with 
the letter a And this is not a mere 
quibble; for if in those words or sylla- 
bles the vowel sound were to change 
—as in many cases it has changed— 
the letter would yet remain, as in 
many, we may say in most, cases it 
has remained, although in some it has 
changed; the fact being that there has 
never been, is not, and, as I am in- 
clined to think, can never be, an 
exact correspondence of the written 
sign to the spoken sound, 

One of the most valuable and most 
interesting recent contributions to Eng- 
lish phonology is Professor Whitney’s 
paper on ‘**The Elements of English 
Pronunciation,’ which appears in his 
‘*Oriental and Linguistic Studies” 
(second serics), It contains not a few 
assertions which cannot but have sur- 
prised those who are accustomed to 
hear English from the lips of its best 
speakers; but these do little to impair 
the value of the results of the learned 
writer’s patient and minute investiga- 
tion of his subject. Let us examine it, 
not with the purpose of criticising its 
phonological principles, but, using 
it as a guide, with the humbler al- 
though not less practically useful pur- 
pose of discovering if possible what is 
the best form of English speech, and 
what are the nature and the causes of 
the more important deviations from 
that standard. 

Professor Whitney’s method is an 
analysis of his own pronunciation, or, 
in his own words, of his own ‘‘ pecu- 
liarities of utterance.” The method is 
a good one, considering who the ob- 
server is and who the observed; the 
former being a distinguished philolo- 
gist and the latter one of that sort of 
well-educated, well-bred Yankees who 
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speak English with a purity rivalled 
by only a few among the highest social 
classes of England. And yet we shall 
see some extraordinary assertions as to 
pronunciation in these ‘‘ confessions of 
a provincial,” as Professor Whitney 
himself styles them. He tells us that 
for aught he knows his speech may be 
taken as a fair specimen of that of the 
ordinarily educated New Englander 
from the interior. Language, and par- 
ticularly the pronunciation of one’s 
mother tongue, is acquired in early 
years, habits of speech then formed be- 
ing in almost all cases ineradicable. It 
is well, therefore, that Professor Whit- 
ney tells us whence he is. Until he 
was sixteen years old he lived at North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, ‘‘a shire town 
of long standing, which,” he adds, 
‘‘in my youth had not lost its ancient 
and well-established reputation as a 
home of ‘old families,’ and a scene of 
special culture and high-bred society.” 
In such a place it could not be other- 
wise than that, as he says, ‘‘ to charac- 
terize it by a single trait, the proper 
distinction of shall and will was so 
stoutly maintained, and a slip in the 
use of the one for the other as rare 
and as immediately noticeable and of- 
fensive as in the best society of Lon- 
don.” His father was a ‘‘ merchant 
and banker, not himself a college-taught 
man, but a son of a graduate of Har- 
vard ’; his mother ‘‘ from the shore of 
Connecticut, her father a clergyman, 
and a graduate of Yale.” Better con- 
ditions for the nurture of good Eng- 
lish speech there could not be, accord- 
ing to my observation. And now, as I 
am about to criticise Professor Whit- 
ney’s ‘* peculiarities of utterance,” per- 
haps it is only fair that I should strip 
as well as my heavy-weight antagonist, 
and follow his example by showing 
the conditions under which I acquired 
my speech. To begin then at the be- 
ginning, although born and educated 
in New York, I am the first of my fam- 
ily that was so; my forefathers, for 
about two centuries previous, having 
been in the habit of getting themselves 
born in and about Middletown, Con- 
85 
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necticut; this on my mother’s side as 
well as my father’s. Both my grand- 
fathers were graduates of Yale; and my 
paternal grandfather, a clergyman of 
the Episcopal church, with whom I pass- 
ed a great deal of my boyhood, spoke, 
I think, the finest and richest English 
Iever heard. There was a slight tinge 
of the old days about it, given chiefly 
by his pronunciation of such words as 
“angel” and ‘‘danger,” which he 
sounded an-gel, dan-ger, and by his dis- 
tinct but gentle roll of the letter r, 
which however was never very marked 
except when he was reading prayers or 
from the Bible. I will add that, much 
as I was in Connecticut in my boy- 
hood, I never heard, under my grand- 
father’s roof, or that of any of his 
friends, that sound, best but not per- 
fectly indicated by aou, which is re- 
garded as a peculiar trait of Yankee 
speech. The first person among our 
acquaintances from whom I heard it 
was a lady born and bred in Philadel- 
phia, of one of the most cultivated 
families there, and who was then the 
wife of a very eminent prelate. I was 
not more than eight years old at the 
time, but I shall never forget the im- 
pression made upon me when this re- 
fined and elegant person whined out 
something to my mother about ‘‘aour 
caou” (our cow). My teachers, before 
I entered college, were both Massachu- 
setts Yankees, one of them, I believe, 
from Northampton. My associations 
have been chiefly with New England 
people, or those of New England stock. 
Ihave heard English spoken more or 
less all my life by well-educated and 
well-bred Englishmen, but chiefly after 
I reached full manhood; the only dif- 
ference that I remarked between their 
utterance and that of my own kinsfolk 
and friends being set forth in ‘‘ Words 
and their Uses.” I venture to think 
that Professor Whitney’s opportunities 
and mine in respect to the learning of 
our mother tongue have been very 
much the same. 

In writing of phonetics we begin al- 
ways with the letter a, which has its 
first place in nearly all the alphabets, 
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it would seem, because it is the primi- 
tive utterance of man; 6, which fol- 
lows it, being the first check, inter- 
ruption, or consonant by which the 
mere vocal breathing is broken up 
into what we call articulation. As to 
the other letters, they follow in a 
somewhat promiscuous manner. Wal- 
ker has an elaborate ‘‘inquiry into the 
alphabetical pronunciation of the letter 
A”; that is, whether in repeating the 
alphabet we are to say Aye, B, C, Ah, 
B, C, or Aw, B, C. When Walker 
wrote, seventy-five years ago, the Irish 
said ah, the Scotch awe; peculiarities 
of utterance which I believe they some 
time since ceased to preserve. He de- 


cides in favor of the English aye, on 
grounds which it is not worth our 
while to consider; but there is little 
room for doubt, if any, that the Irish 
pronunciation, in this respect as in so 
many others, represents the original 
English sound. 


This sound ah has 
been gradually losing ground in Eng- 
lish for centuries, A change much to 
be regretted; for with the vanishing 
sound has gone much of the dignity, 
the freedom, the clearness and the 
sweetness of our English speech, 
Among the few advantages which the 
continental languages of modern and, 
as far as we can judge, of ancient 
days, have over modern English is in 
their larger possession of this broad, 
full tone, which is the perfection as it 
is the beginning of simple vocal utter- 
ance. It is the full diapason of the 
chest and vocal organs, It is at the 
foundation of all good singing. No 
one can sing in a style worthy to be 
much regarded who cannot, and does 
not habitually in vocalization, open 
the mouth wide enough to put the 
first and second fingers, one above the 
other, between the teeth, and say ah 
from the chest, and sustain that utter- 
ance upon a succession of notes. The 
very general inability of English-speak- 
ing pupils to do this, because of their 
narrow, contracted vowel utterance, 
is one of the great difficulties which 
good teachers of singing have to en- 
counter in England and America, 
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But although this sound has passed 
out of our speech in so many words, I 
am surprised to learn from Professor 
Whitney that the leading orthoépists 
now require a flattened sound like the 
vowel sound of fat, or one between the 
sounds of far and of yat in the follow- 
ing words: calm, calf, halve, aunt, alas, 
pass, bask, path, lath, laugh, staff, raft, 
and after. Without giving particular 
authorities, I must be permitted to say 
that this citation of all the leading or- 
thoépists in favor of the flattened 
sound is far too sweeping; and I have 
no hesitation in adding that among all 
the best speakers, both of English and 
American birth, that I have ever 
met, these words all have the broad 
ah sound of a in far and in jather. 
In answer, chance, blanch, pant, can't, 
clasp, last, which Professor Whitney 
classes with the former, the flattened 
sound has long prevailed. In bdias- 
pheme, which he also ranges with them, 
the best usage fluctuates between the 
ah sound and that of an, In plant the 
latter sound prevails; and in gape, 
which he says he learned to pronounce 
gahp (as I did), the change has gone 
further, and it now has the name sound 
of a, and rhymes with rape, the noun 
gap having of course the flattened 
sound of a in rap. Notwithstanding 
the soundness of Professor Whitney's 
remark as to the af sound, that ‘‘an 
r following it [a] in the same syllable 
has been with us the most efficient 
means of its preservation” (an obser- 
vation made by Walker in almost 
the same words), it is a surprise 
to find him citing are among his il- 
lustrative examples. Are is now in- 
deed pronounced ahr; but the r has 
not preserved the ah sound; for no fact 
in orthoépy is more certain than that 
two hundred, and even one hundred 
and fifty years ago, are was pronounced 
air, and that George Withers in his 
manly verses wrote a perfect rhyme: 

Shall my cheeks grow wan with care 
‘Cause another's rosy are ? 
Proofs in support of this might be pro- 
duced by the hundred. I have scores 
at hand, The ai sound has not been 
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preserved by the r; but in spite of it 
pronunciation has fluctuated. 

Remarking upon the short e sound, 
Professor Whitney cites as examples of 
it let, felt, flesh, bread, said, says, jeop- 
ard, treachery, any, all of which have 
that vowel sound, without a doubt, 
among the best speakers. And there 
could hardly be better examples to 
show that letters cannot justly be said 
to be ‘*pronounced” thus or so. For 
here we have e, e, ai, eo, and a all 
corresponding in written language to 
the same sound in the spoken. It is 
words that are pronounced, not letters. 
It is words that change in sound, not 
letters. No sane man pronounces ea, 
ai, eo, and a as short e. 

A confession here surprises us. The 
writer says ‘‘so far as I know, any and 
many are the only words in which an 
a is allowed to be pronounced as short 
e; but until I overcame the habit by 
a conscious effort, I always gave it the 
same sound in plague, snake, naked ; nor 


did I escape the pronunciation of catch 
as ketch—a deeply-rooted error, almost 
universal among children in this part 


of the world.” The last error is com- 
mon, not only among children, but 
among men and women, in all parts of 
the English-speaking world. It is the 
result of mere slovenliness, and of a 
disposition to avoid opening the 
mouth, to which the English-speaking 
people seem to have developed a great 
and unhappily an increasing disin- 
clination. The a@ in catch is pretty 
broad, as near as it can be to ah with- 
out being that sound; and consequent- 
ly it is ‘‘skimped” by all who are in- 
clined to be slovenly. But that a per- 
son having the early associations of 
Professor Whitney should have caught 
such pronunciations as pleg, snek, and 
nekked, for plague, snake, and naked, is, 
as I have said, surprising. For in 
these words the vowel sound is the 
plain modern English a, which the 
most sluggish speaker has no occasion 
to make any ‘‘ flatter ” or ‘‘ narrower ” 
than it isalready. Pleg I have, however, 
heard among such speakers; but snek 
and nekked are new English words to 
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my ears. ‘ Leisure,” he says, ‘I have 
always called /éisure [i. ¢., lezure}, as 
do, I believe, most Americans.”” Many 
Americans may, I believe do, so pro- 
nounce it; but I learned to give its ¢i 
the sound of the same diphthong in 
Sreight and obeisance (that is, ay); and 
such I believe to be its general pronun- 
ciation in New York, as well as 
among the best English speakers. In- 
deed in New York this sound is in- 
sisted upon so strongly that I frequent- 
ly hear it uttered as if people meant to 
lay themselves out upon the utterance 
of the first syllable. But even this is 
better than /ez-wre. 

The short i Professor Whitney finds 
to be the most common of English 
vowel sounds, which is true if we ex- 
cept that sound which we hear in 
some. And here we have another il- 
lustration of the truth that words are 
pronounced and change their pronun- 
ciation without regard to the letters 
with which they are written. For al- 
though this sound is represented al- 
most exclusively by 7%, it is found in 
the words abyss, busy, minute, women, 
sieve, guilt, and build, which are cited 
as examples by Professor Whitney him- 
self. To accept the theory of letter 
pronunciation, we are required to be- 
lieve that people pronounce y, », 7, 0, 
ie, and wi just alike, and with the 
sound of i in pin. No one does so, 
We pronounce the words, without re- 
gard to the signs with which they are 
written. Been, which Professor Whit- 
ney also cites as an example of the 
short ¢ sound, has not that sound 
among speakers of good English, who 
give it the full e sound, as in seen. 
He adds, ‘‘ deen is often uttered as ben 
in New England, as doubtless else- 
where, and I am not sure that I did 
not have tounlearn that pronunciation 
in early boyhood.” Ben is, I am in- 
clined to think, confined to New 
England, or to places into which it 
has been taken by New England peo- 
ple; and din is almost an Americanism, 
although it is heard among some 
slovenly speakers of English birth and 
breeding. From full ¢ [ee] to short ¢, 
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as in pin, is the easiest of all transi- 
tions, and by those who wish to speak 
the best English should be watchfully 
guarded against, particularly in this 
word. It has been supposed by some 
persons that the pronunciation of been 
with the short ¢ sound has the support 
of Elizabethan usage, because the word 
is found in the irregular spelling of 
that as well as of preceding and sub- 
sequent times printed bin, of which 
spelling there are countless instances. 
But this view disregards the fact that 
i was then very commonly pronounced 
with the sound of our modern English 
e. Indeed i and e, and even ec, were 
used interchangeably in the spelling 
of words which had the full English e 
sound, Forexample, quire and queere, 
frize and freeze (rough cloth), sprite and 
spreet, brize and breeze (the insect), rice 
and rees, and we even have nine and 
neen, he and high (remark the pronun- 
ciation of highlands, hielands). To go 
further back, we have in Chaucer's 
‘** Romaunt of the Rose ” : 

Full faire was Mirthe, full long and high : 

A fairer man I never sigh. 

Here sigh stands for see, and high was 
pronounced hie or hee. And to come 
down to the days of the Restoration, 
Etherege says in ‘*Sir Fopling Flut- 
ter,” ed. 1676, that certain sins are 
‘*vices too gentile for a shoomaker”; 
and in ‘‘ The Gentile Sinner, or Eng- 
land’s Brave Gentleman,” by Clement 
Ellis Fellow, of Queen’s College, Oxon, 
1660, if the meaning of the title were 
not plain enough, we should learn it 
from various passages like this: 
‘* whatever others better bred or of a 
more gentile education may think of 
him” (p. 45). Indeed, I could at short 
notice produce hundreds of examples 
to the same effect. The frequent ap- 
pearance of bin, therefore, in our earli- 
er literature gives no support to the 
pronunciation at any time of deen with 
the short sound of 7. 

The vowel sound in meet, free, meat, 
heen, field we call long e, and it now is 
so. Professor Whitney more than once 
mentions pique as an example of this 
sound. It is so certainly; but if it is 
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brought forward as an example of the 
English pronunciation of i with the 
continental sound of that letter (our 
long ¢), we must remember that pique 
is a French word of comparatively late 
introduction into our language—so late 
that it still retains its French pronun- 
ciation. Except shire, no really Eng- 
lish word occurs to me in which simple 
i has now the continental ee sound; 
and that has it only in combination. 
The last words that retained it were 
oblige and oblique, also of French origin, 
which our fathers pronounced obleege 
and obleck, but in which the best usage 
has for a generation required the Eng- 
lish i sound. Oblique retained the ¢e 
sound scmewhat longer than oblige did ; 
and doubtless it seemed as strange to 
our fathers and grandfathers when 
oblike came in as it would sound to us 
to hear pique pronounced pike. But the 
latter change is in the natural order of 
phonetic movement, and will probably 
be made. An example of a French 
word now in the course of transition 
is trait, which we in this country pro- 
nounce like an English word, with the 
final t, to rhyme with bait and wait; 
but in the best English society it is still 
pronounced as 4 French word, tray, al- 
though it has been in the language a 
hundred and fifty years. In this in- 
stance I do not hesitate to say that I 
think English usage very unenglish. 
When a foreign word has been trans- 
planted into our speech and has taken 
firm root there, it shouid be thoroughly 
englished. So, forinstance, we should 
say indexes and memorandums, not in- 
dices and memoranda, But ‘trait ” 
with a ¢ would sound very strange to 
a well-educated Englishman, and 
would entirely deprive Dr. Doran’s 
book, ‘* Table Traits, with Something 
on Them,” of the significant pun in its 
title. 

One of the principal objects of Pro- 
fessor Whitney’s paper is to arrive at 
the elements of English pronunciation, 
and of the proportions in which the 
various sounds of vowel and consonant 
are heard in English speech. When, 
therefore, he says that ‘‘the most fre- 
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quent representative of i [that is, long 
e= ce] in English, besides those in- 
stanced above, are ie, as in yield, or ei af- 
ter c, as in receive, conceit, or ey final, as 
in key,” he leaves, I think, an erroneous 
impression on the mind of his reader. 
He seems to pass by the enormous 
mass of words in which ea has the 
sound in question. True he mentions 
meat, but merely as an example of the 
vowel sound. This sound is really one 
of the most common in our speech, and 
it is chiefly so because of those words 
which are written with ea, to which 
those in ei or even in e¢¢ are as nothing. 
It would also have been at least inter- 
esting and instructive to many of his 
readers if he had brought the fact to 
their attention that all these words in ei, 
and all or nearly all those in ea, were 
not long ago pronounced with the Eng- 
lish sound of aas it is still heard in 
freight and in great. Words spelled 
with ei, like receive and conceit, had that 
sound, as for example in Butler’s coup- 
let, 
“ Some have been wounded with conceit, 
And died of mere opinion straight ;” 

in which there is no doubt that the 
rhyme was to contemporary English 
ears perfect. And even in people and 
aegis, which he cites as sporadic cases 
of the ce sound, we may be sure as to 
the first that the present Irish pronun- 
ciation payple is the old English one, 
although as to egis we must be content 
with knowing that it ought to have 
the ay sound although it hasn’t. Shire, 
he says, has the ce sound only in 
America. On the contrary, it always 
has that sound in England in such 
words as Devonshire, Warwickshire, 
just as it has here. As a word by it- 
self it is pronounced to rhyme with 
fire; and so I suppose it would be 
here if it were so used. But we say 
county. Professor Whitney’s use of 
‘‘shire-town ” impressed me as singu- 
lar at the first blush. 

Although I intended no discussion 
of Professor Whitney’s phonetical prin- 
ciples—an abstinence which suits my 
taste no less than it becomes my infe- 
rior knowledge—I cannot readily ac- 
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cept his theory of the development of 
the ‘‘broad a” or au sound; that 
which we have inall and in awe. This 
he regards as the product of ‘‘the 
next degree of labial closure” after 
that of the ‘‘short 0” sound which we 
have in not and in what. According 
to him, the order of progressive close- 
ness is shown in the vowel sounds of 
what, war, hole, full, and fool. This 
seems to be correct except in regard 
to the first two sounds—those of what 
and war. He regards the latter as 
‘*a step further from the neutral a 
( far)” than the former is. This 
it may be; but that it is the pro- 
duct of an increased labial closure 
does not seem so clear. It is the pro- 
duct of a different form of the organs, 
and is narrower than the a in fav and 
in father ; but if there is a difference 
in breadth between it and the vowel 
sound of what, it seems to me that the 
war sound is broader than the what 
sound. Let the vowel sound of not 
and what be uttered, and the organs 
kept in the position required for its 
utterance, and then the vowel sound 
of war and all be uttered, and it will 
be found that the lips open, instead of 
contracting, the mouth becomes less 
narrow, more rounded, the jaw drops 
slightly and the root of the tongue 
does the same. The sound is quite as 
broad as that of not and what, and it is 
deeper and more guttural—at least I 
find this the case in my own utter- 
ance, and I observe that it is so in 
others. But the position of the or- - 
gans of specch seems to me, even 
after carefully examining Mr. Bell's 
‘* Visible Speech,” which I did when 
it first appeared, a very difficult 
matter to determine with any great 
degree of exactness for all persons. 
There is, of course, a general likeness 
in their position for the formation of 
any given sound; but it seems to me 
to vary somewhat in particular in- 
stances. Moreover I am, and we here 
are, concerned mainly with what 
sound is produced rather than with 
the manner of producing it. 

The letters in the words which have 
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this deep broad ‘‘au sound” are vari- 
ous: a, as in war, ball, walk; 0, as in 
Sor, cloth, song ; au, as in daub, caught ; 
aw, as in law, dawn; ou, as in bought, 
thought ; and oa, as in broad. These 
vowels and combinations of vowels we 
are asked by the spelling reformers to 
believe that we pronounce alike, and 
with a certain sound of our English a. 
This is true but in two respects. We 
do not pronounce a and o au ; and avis 
no sound of Englisha. Itis no more so 
than it is a sound of the Italiane. We 
give those words that sound without 
any regard to the letters used in writ- 
ing them; and if ten years hence it 
should become the fashion among cer- 
tain elegant people to call what we 
now call law lay, as it was the fashion 
once to call it dah, we should all rush 
headlong into doing it, although we 
should still write it daw. A case in 
point is the word vase. Fifty years 
ago, and even later, the most common 
pronunciation of that word in ‘the 
best society” was vawse. It is now 
called vahse or vayse ; the pronunciation 
of it to rhyme with case and race, al- 
though frequently heard, is not admit- 
ted in polite society. But its aw 
sound—an affected one—although once 
a sort of shibboleth of that society, is 
now no longer heard. Those who are 
dilletanteish now call it vahse ; but the 
best usage seems to be inclining to 
vayse. In extraordinary, or, as Mr. Yel- 
lowplush wrote it, ‘‘ igstrawnry,” we 
cannot rightly be said to pronounce aor 
as aor. The effort required for the 
separation of a from 0o—ertra-ordinary— 
has merely caused the dropping of the 
first vowel, and we say eztr’ordinary. 
In regard to this broad a sound, Pro- 
fessor Whitney surprises me by the re- 
mark that as to many words which 
have this sound, ‘it would be easy by 
drawling and distorting the utterance 
even a very little to make some of 
them seem ungraceful and vulgar, and 
I would say the same of God and dog, 
and their like, in which many persons 
certainly give the short 0 sound of not.” 
Unless I misunderstand this, it implies 
that the received pronunciation of God 
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and dog is to give the vowels the broad 
au sound, and to say Gawd and dawg. 
I can hardly believe that Professor 
Whitney calls a dog a dawy, more than 
I can believe he calls it a dorg. It is 
true that many persons do so pronounce 
the word, and so many smail persons 
solicit us in the afternoon to buy a 
New-eese or & Pow-eest. The proper 
pronunciation of dog makes it rhyme 
with log, or, as many persons do pro- 
nounce the latter dawg, it were better 
to say, with hog, which, except in the 
most relaxed Southern speech, I never 
heard called hawg. 

Professor Whitney tells us that ‘‘in 
the regular and authorized pronuncia- 
tion of English there is no suck thing 
in accented syllables as a true short 0,” 
an assertion which I am not inclined 
or ready to dispute. But to this suc- 
ceeds a passage which, if I understand 
the writer, is so surprising that I give 
it in full: 


The sound, however, is a well recognized ele- 
ment of New England utterance in a very small 
number of words—whether and how far outside of 
New England and its colonies, and whether at all 
on the other side of the ocean, I cannot say. By 
it none is as perfectiy distinguished from known 
as is full from fool and sin from seen ; and in these 
two words (although none is often pronounced 
like nun, even in New England) the sound most 
frequently appears. The list of words in which 
it is given varies, I think, not a little in different 
individuals; in my own practice it is nearly or 
quite restricted to none, whole, home, stone, smoke, 
folks, coat, toad, throat ; I have heard most often 
from others, in addition, bone and throat. 

If I do not misapprehend this pzs- 
sage, the writer means to say that 
among the best New England speakers 
the words mentioned have the same 
vowel sound, and that that sound is 
not long o or simple @ in anyone of 
them. Of course we cannot suppose 
fora moment that Professor Whitney 
means that he and his friends say hu//, 
hum, stun, and the like. This we might 
be sure of, even if he had not told us 
by way of warning and exception that 
‘*none is often pronounced like nun, 
evenin New England ”; but none the 
less is it clear that he implies that among 
the best New England speakers home, 
stone, folks, coat, cloak, toad, and throat 
have not the long simple oe sound. Ican 
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only say that among such New Eng- 
land people as Professor Whitney seems 
to have mingled with from his boy- 
hood I never heard those words ut- 


tered with any other sound, which is, 


that given to them by the best English 
speakers. They have the long o of 
note and moat, which Professor Whit- 
ney tells us differs from the sound just 
treated in being a longer and a some- 
what closer utterance. This may be 
true as to whole, but it is so in none of 
the others; and even as to that I have 
noticed that the best English speakers, 
and according to my observation the 
best in America, are somewhat particu- 
lar to avoid any leaning toward hull by 
a somewhat marked insistance upon 
the o, making not the slightest differ- 
ence between whole and hole. Of this, 
the following passage in Carlyle’s Ed- 
inburgh inaugural address happens to 
be plain proof: ‘* We have in Scotch too 
‘hole’ and its derivatives; and I sup- 
pose our English word ‘ whole’ (with 
aw), all of one piece, without any hole 
in it, is the same word.” As to 
none, not only is it often pronounced 
like nun in New England, but unless 
Iam in error the number of educated 
New Englanders who give it any other 
sound is very small indeed; so small 
that they have escaped my observation 
entirely, although I have been led to 
believe that my apprehension and dis- 
tinction of sounds is somewhat more 
than usually delicate. 

As to the *‘ true short wv,” I find what 
appear to me to be some heresies, but 


‘which are perhaps the result of a lack of 


fine distinction of sounds, which causes 
the writer to misrepresent somewhat his 
own utterance. He tells us that this 
sound is heard in full, bosom, could, and 
good, and that ‘‘ it stands related to its 
corresponding long in fool, rule, move, 
etc., precisely as the i of sin to that of 
seen.”” But the vowel sound of the 
first syllable of bosom in the received 
pronunciation of the best speakers is 
surely not the vowel sound of full and 
of could. It is the full long wu or 00 
sound, as if the word were written boo- 
som, the first syllable having the same 
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sound as that of the exclamation Boo! 
Nor can I accept the pronunciation of 
does dooz by some New England peo- 
ple—among whom Professor Whitney 
says he is ‘‘ naturally ’—as containing 
the vowel sound of foot to which he 
likens it. This sound of does is merely 
that of do with the added s of inflec- 
tion, and do has the pure long wu or co 
sound; while that of foot is quite an- 
other, shorter and ‘‘closer.” Of the 
few words that have the short ~ sound 
Professor Whitney may be quite right 
in saying that a part of them are re- 
cent corruptions from the long w sound ; 
but he impairs the value of his remark 
by adding, ‘‘ like that which, as above 
noticed, has converted whdle and hime 
into while and hime.” But he is right 
in saying that the change appears to 
be still going on, and that *‘ rood, roof, 
and root are words in which one often 
hears the short instead of the long 
sound; and root especially is very 
widely and commonly pronounced like 
Soot.” I have even heard a very high- 
ly educated person, whose English is 
generally irreproachable, call a spoon 
aspun. This is the result of the Eng- 
lish tendency:to vowel compression be- 
fore remarked upon. As to rood, roof, 
and root, however, they at least cannot 
be reckoned among the recent corrup- 
tfons from long u; nor do I assume 
that Professor Whitney’s remark ne- 
cessarily implies that they are so. 
These words all formerly had the pure 
open o sound, -and were written rode, 
rofe, and vote. Readers of Chaucer will 
remember the first lines of the Pro- 
logue to the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales”: 

Whan that Aprille with his schoures swofe 

The drought of Marche hath perced to the rote. 
In some (most of the best) manuscripts 
of the ‘‘Tales” we find sevote and 
roote, and this is the reading preferred 
by Morris; but the doubling of the 0 
was only an early device to attain con- 
formity between the sign and the 
sound, which proved vain, as it ever 
must, I think. All the words so spell- 
ed have come to that pure sound of x 
(continental, not the English «~) of 
which in fact the distinctive sign in 
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English is now oo, Another instance 
this, and a very marked one, of entire 
irrelation between letters and pronun- 
ciation ; for what phonetic incongruity 
could be more manifest at a glance 
than, for example, the indication of the 
sound heard in the first syllable of ru- 
ral by the union of two o’s? 

In his discussion of the pure long u 
sound (as in rule, food, etc.) Professor 
Whitney remarks that wound, a bodily 
injury, ‘‘is a bone of contention.” 
Tiere is variation in usage, but by far 
the iargest majority of the best speak- 
ers pronounce it with the long wu or 00 
sound—woond. But I have heard of 
one of the minority who, being remon- 
strated with by a lady for his pronun- 
ciation, and asked, ‘* Why don’t you call 
that word woond? ” replied, ‘* Madam, 
I have never foond sufficient groond 
that it should have that soond.” If he 
had been a Scotchman, he would have 
foond it. Professor Whitney thinks, 
and with reason, that the long wu pro- 
nunciation of this word should be en- 
couraged, to establish a distinction be- 
tween it and wound from wind. 

And here I will remark upon a very 
common and a very ridiculous mistake 
as to this word. We find in novels 
and sketches, and even in poetry, such 


phrases as ‘‘a horn was wound,” ‘‘ he 
a 
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wound his horn,” and such stage di- 
rections as ‘‘a horn wound in the dis- 
tance,” and many people use the same 
or a like phrase in their ordinary talk. 
They seem to have a notion that in the 
phrase ‘‘ winding a horn” is an ex- 
pression of the melodic effect of a horn, 
and particularly of that effect when it 
is ‘wound in the distance.” But the 
winding of a horn is the giving it wind; 
and when Charles Augustus sings, or 
rather used to sing, ‘‘The huntsman 
is winding, is winding, is winding 
his horn,” the words did not mean, as 
he thought, that the huntsman was pro- 
ducing a lovely and ‘* romantic” sound, 
something like that which Charles Au- 
gustus himself was uttering, only far 
less touching, but merely that he was 
applying his lips to the mouth-piece, 
puffing out his cheeks, and blowing 
wind into the instrument. A ball of 
thread, a watch, is wound; a horn is 
winded; that is, given wind; the 
huntsman is wind-ing, not wine-ding 
his horn, for it is as absurd to say that 
a man wound a horn as to say that he 
blew up, instead of wound up, a clock 
that had run down. 

Some remarks upon the pure Eng- 
lish uw must be postponed until our 
next pronunciation paper. 

RIcHARD GRANT WHITE. 
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SPEECH-MAKING 

In the fine arts the law of ‘‘ demand and 
supply” does not work as smoothly as in 
trade, it being hard to fabricate genius 
to order. Still, the art of public speak- 
ing is one so easy to acquire in our coun- 
try compared, for example, with painting 
or sculpture, that if, as is pretended, our 
modern days are less prolific of great or- 
ators than former ones, it is conceivably 
in part because the demand is less; and 
it seems probable that audiences as intel- 
ligent as those that Pericles and Aschi- 
nes swayed are in our age more inde- 
pendent in thought and more individual 
in action. 

Our last two Presidents, oddly enough, 
have been types of the opposite traits, 
taciturnity and loquecity. The born 
speechifier was our late Andy Johnson, 
of whom even grateful Mr. McCulloch 
writes: ‘‘One of Mr. Johnson’s faults, 
and a very dangerous one in a Chief Mag- 
istrate, was an irresistible propensity to 
make speeches and to indulge in invec- 
tives unbecoming his great office. He 
never comprehended the power of si- 
lence.” Johnson was the product of the 
debating club transplanted to the White 
House. At his tailor’s bench young Andy 
helped found a spouting society. ‘‘ He 
once chanced,” says a biographer, ‘‘ to be 
talking with a companion on ‘ The Indi- 
ans and what should be done with them,’ 
and both becoming rather excited, their 
friends invited them to go to a saddler’s 
shop close by and talk it over before a 
crowd, which they immediately did. 
This was Mr. Johnson’s first speech in 
public.” Here is Andy’s career ina nut- 
shell. What were Indians to him or he 
to Indians, that he should weep for them ? 
It is improbable that he knew anything 
about Indians, or that the good villagers 
of Greenville were distressed about them. 
History has forgotten what Andrew would 
have done with the savages; all we know 
is that he wanted to talk in public 
about Indians, or in fact about anything 
else. But this very topic of his is sug- 
gestive: it is not whether the town shall 
build a new road or bridge (for rarely 


does the budding orator descend to com- 
monplace affairs and matters at home) 
but it is ‘the Indians”—that perennial 
subject upon which to this day we hack- 
writers fall back, when dry of other 
themes. The pair of Tennessee tailors, 
then, solemnly sat upon the fate of the 
Indians as their three brethren of Tooley 
street settled the fate of Engiand. 
Johnson the tailor, Banks the bobbin- 
boy, Wilson the shoemaker, start in the 
debating club a career that ends at the 
head of the nation. The Friday or Sat- 
urday evening when the Lyceum meets is 
the crown of the week. The lad is fired 
with ambition to address his fellow-citi- 
zens; every triumph achieved in that way 
is a fresh inspiration. The audience, 
being no more learned or critical than 
himself, is sympathetic, and a prey to en- 
thusiasm. Thus kindled, the propensity 
to make speeches becomes, as the ex-sec- 
retary says, ‘“‘irresistible”—grows by 
what it feeds on. Besides, the art of 
electioneering is learned in the debating 
club. There are offices to be filled— 
president, vice-president, corresponding 
secretary, recording secretary, treasurer, 
and board of managers, or executive 
committee. There are bitter canvasses 
—Progressives aguinst Conservatives, 
True Blues against Independents; and 
all the machinery of politics—split tick- 
ets, lies nailed to counters, roorbacks, 
bribing and bullying, all in miniature. 
Then there is that sacred instrument, the 
society’s constitution, to revise or to 
maintain inviolate, the by-laws to amend 
or defend, rules of order, prolonged ses- 
sions, appeals from the chair, aid parlia- 
mentary filibustering in embryo. It 
gives poor Jenkins, the lean but aspiring 
druggist’s boy, a sweet sense of personal 
nobility to be dignified once a week as 
‘the honorable gentleman on my left,” 
or to see twenty other shopboys pleaded 
with not to be led astray by the siren 
strains of the member who has just taken 
his seat—meaning him, Jenkins. 
Continue this habit of speech-making, 
begun at tender years, and there is no 
telling what a boy may come to. Anon, 
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his voice resounds in the ‘‘ Mercantile Li- 
brary Association” or the ‘* Mechanics’ 
Institute”; he rises to points of order in 
the ‘‘Grange” or among the ‘‘Sover- 
eigns of Industry”; smoothly as a boat 
glides from river to sea he expands into 
the real arena, with caucus, primary 
meeting, town meeting, convention, and 
stump open for airing his eloquence; and 
so he marches conquering to council, le- 
gislature, Congress, and the Presidency. 
His fatal mistake (but the odds are heavy 
against his making it), his great peril 
would be to drift away from the stump 
to the study, from commenting to inves- 
tigating, from eloquence toscience. Poor 
Charley Clarkson! What a swarth he 
cut in our Philoglossian debates at the 
Seminary ! ‘‘ Was the execution of Mary 
Queen of Scots justifiable?” Or, 
“Which is the greater figure in history 
—Napoleon or Washington ?” Charley 
could floor all competitors on either horn 
of these or any other dilemmas. We 
boys foresaw him thundering mightily in 
the Lower House at Washington; but 
alas ! in his sophomore year the lad was 
seized with a mania to study the habits 
of ants, and so ended untimely his rhe- 
torical career. However, an overpower- 
ing love for science or the fine arts rarely 
quenches the hero of the debating club, 
because the hero of the debating club is 
rarely the sort of youngster to fall into 
that fancy; nor does our Banks, our 
Johnson, our Wilson often have any pet 
art or learning to share his devotion to 
oratory and politics. 

Lads having great advantages in 
wealth, education, social position, and 
culture find that these do not greatly 
help them to become speech-makers— 
these ‘‘ advantages” are oftener obstacles 
to a career at the stump. Tom the shop- 
boy goes home with his debating club 
laurels to a humble family proud of his 
social rising and astounded at his talents; 
mother’s eyes fill with tears of delight; 
he is the hero of a home circle who re- 
spect his learning and his precocious 
political wisdom. His life at the society 
is felt to lift him above the station he 
was born to; in his neighborhood there 
is a mania for ‘‘ Mutual Improvement 
Societies ’"—to join one is to get up in 
the world. And in truth he soon gains 
such confidence, self-esteem, aplomb, as 
to speak with a vigor and deliberation 
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that are real acquisitions; all good 
growth is power. But if Harry, a scion 
of fashionable ‘‘ society,” should sneak 
off once a week to Tom’s debating club, 
he would be branded at home as an odd- 
ity—there would be something louche in 
it. Yet except in Tom’s audience Harry 
may find no equally good opportunity to 
spout. His brothers, cousins, comrades 
rarely go into speechifying. They ride, 
row, shoot, paint, skate, dance, fence, and 
have a dozen manly accomplishments; 
they have Latin, and Greek, and French, 
and logarithms at school; they have par- 
ties and readings and scientific classes at 
home; anon they become interested in 
the laws of trade, in sheep-raising, rail- 
road building, new canals, coal mining. 
Even did Harry venture to give a speci- 
men of his eloquence in the drawing- 
room, instead of being praised for his 
voice, as Tom is when he roars, poor 
Harry might be shown that one can hear 
distinctly with half that volume of sound 
in an apartment so small; that it is bad 
manners to shriek; that his ideas are 
crude, and his fine phrases ‘‘spread- 
eagle.” While such criticism is accurate, 
it is quenching. A discreeter judge has 
said of the speeches and poems of juve- 
nile debating clubs, ‘‘ though detestable 
in the eyes of a severe critic, the disposi- 
tion which they indicate is one of the 
highest value. It may be described as a 
strong self-confidence, or as a readiness 
to make a fool of oneself, or, more sim- 
ply and fairly, as a superabundance of 
energy; and it is generally symptomatic 
of power, and therefore of success,” 
Again, Harry’s crack city school does not 
provide a debating club like the country 
academy; and if he goes to college, is it 
to Boanerges or Frothmore ? Not atall; 
he is sent to staid Oldham, where the 
aim is to put the laboratory above the 
stump, and to force the acquisition of 
knowledge about the Indians prior to the 
discussion of ‘*‘ What to do with them?” 
There the lad is encouraged only to in- 
dustry, and to such shining as can be 
rubbed from a basis of solidity. The de- 
bating societies which flourish at Oldham 
in the freshman and sophomore years 
dwindle in the junior and are dead in the 
senior year; the selfsame lot of patri- 
otic phrases which form Tom’s stock in 
trade would now cover Harry with ridi- 
cule. I well remember how poor Tepid 
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lamented not being put at Frothmore, 
instead of Oldham. ‘I find fellows 
pushing ahead of me at the bar: brazen 
where I am cautious, rough and ready 
where I am fastidious, priding themselves 
on a display of wordy ‘hifalutin’ which 
we at Oldham were unluckily taught to 
despise. They made us fit to practice 
law only with scholars and refined gen- 
tlemen, and not with the average herd of 
modern law courts. I find a repugnance 
to that self-assertion and constant ap- 
pearance before the public which my call- 
ing demands, and which the fellows at 
Frothmore all get.” To tell the truth, 
the fault was more in Tepid, who lacked 
vitality, than in Oldham, which, if it 
withers in the bud so many speechifiers, 
has turned out more great orators than a 
dozen Frothmores. 

As debating teaches young men to 
speak, to listen, to study up a subject 
and lay out their views of it with order 
and effect, we need not be captious about 
what is discussed. Though Andy John- 
son carried his original stock of plati- 
tudes about ‘‘ the flag,’’ and the ‘‘ Consti- 
tution of my country,” and the ‘‘ humble 
individual who addresses you,” through- 
out his mortal pilgrimage, most gradu- 
ates of the debating club shed their crude 
phrases when the jobbing and lobbying 
of real politics begin, while the readiness, 
vocal training, and confidence acquired 
by discussing ‘‘ Which is the pleasanter, 
Spring or Autumn?” remain. When 
the ‘‘ Union,” the undergraduate debat- 
ing society of Oxford, lately held its fif- 
tieth anniversary, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, Cardi- 
nal Manning, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Card- 
well, Lord Salisbury, Mr. Goschen, Mr. 
Lowe, the Attorney General, and many 
other illustrious living men were found to 
have been among its best speakers—so 
fulfilling their early promise. The soci- 
ety was started, it is said, by some un- 
dergraduates who had been clever debaters 
at Eton, where debating is much culti- 
vated, and its early members ‘were 
frowned on by the university author- 
ities”; but they ‘“‘ happened to be young 
men of extraordinary promise, and many 
of them were born in a position which 
ensured future distinction.” It has been 
suggested accordingly, that as birth or 
wealth gave them a reasonable certainty 
of entering Parliament, it was no special 
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credit to the Union that ‘‘ what was sure 
to happen had happened” ; namely, their 
national fame as political leaders and 
speakers. But at the ‘jubilee meeting” 
many old members insisted on a certain 
obligation to the debating society ; and 
the fact is the same that we note in 
America, save that our spouting socicties, 
in or out of college, do not often yield 
statesmen of a culture so varied. 

But, both in England and America, as 
I have said, a cry is raised of the decline 
of speech-making. ‘‘It is generally al- 
lowed,” declares a writer in “ Belgravia,” 
‘*that the days of oratory are gone ; that 
the Bema is turned into a reporters’ 
box” ; that a man who would “‘ shake the 
Pnyx” must do it ‘in wet print, perhaps 
cheek by jowl with a digbolical murder- 
er”; that the only possible Rienzi is a 
street preacher, while Savanarola himself 
must talk through the ‘‘ Contemporary 
Review.” I know not whether Castelar 
admits that oratory is dead in Spain, or 
whether Thiers, Gambetta, and Pére Hy- 
acinthe will bury it in the land of Mira- 
beau and Bossuet; but surely a Parlia- 
ment that holds Gladstone, ‘‘ making sta- 
tistics eloquent,” Disraeli, with ready wit, 
and John Bright, with his impressive sim- 
plicity, is not unworthy the land of Pitt 
and Fox, of Burke, Erskine, and Sheri- 
dan; and unless we exclude Whitefield 
and Knox from the definition that makes 
eloquence consist in moving the minds of 
men, we cannot well exclude the Yankee 
Moody and the British Spurgeon. The 
day of oratory is not yet done in the pul- 
pit, law courts, and lecture rooms of 
English-speaking lands. We must as- 
cribe, perhaps, to an earlier day, our 
Clay, Calhoun, and that stalwart man of 
whom it has been said, ‘In moulding 
his speech into the forms of pointed co- 
gency, crystal clearness, and adamantine 
strength, no modern orator has so nearly 
approached Demosthenes as Daniel Web- 
ster”; but for our generation we may 
claim the eloquence of John Brown at 
Charlestown and of Abraham Lincoln at 
Gettysburg, which Emerson styles ‘* the 
two best specimens of oratory we have 
had in this country.” History will say 
that our fight between freedom and 
slavery developed a cluster of orators, 
headed by Phillips, matching the Otis, 
the Henry, and the Adams of the Revo- 
lution. Besides, oratory in our business 
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age has been largely adapted to the wants 
of trade, of which function an example 
may be found in the recent masterly de- 
fence by Mr. F. B. Gowen before a com- 
raittee appointed by the Pennsylvania 
Legislature to inquire into the affairs of 
the coal and railroad companies whereof 
he is president. 

The daily press injures the influence of 
oratory in various ways. To begin with, 
it prints great speeches in full, and so ac- 
customs people not to spend their money 
or an evening in going to hear what they 
can read next morning more quickly and 
comfortably. Again, if the orator can 
roach ten thousand people with his voice, 
he reaches a million by the press, and so 
is tempted to choose this vehicle of influ- 
ence, provided he writes as well as he 
speaks—or, if he utters the speech, it is 
still constructed for printing. The ora- 
tor’s influence is weakened, too, by the 
power of newspapers to mislead and mis- 
represent; there may be a thousand of 
them all distorting the character of his 
speech, which they may not print, and he 
cannot answer them one by one as he 
would the adversaries who should reply 
to him in debate. Thus, under our news- 
paper régime, few political orators can 
expect the good will and confidence of a 
majority of their countrymen. 

But, conceding for a moment the de- 
cline of parliamentary oratory, is this an 
unmixed evil? To admit this we must 
be convinced that the best speech-makers 
always seek the best side. It is the fash- 
ion to speak of the noble conquests of 
oratory; it might be well to catalogue 
also its baneful effects in history. There 
is a losing as well as a winning side that 
is influenced by orators; and is France 
grateful for the famous outburst of her 
parliamentary speech-making that cheer- 
ed her into a war with Germany ? At the 
bar, oratory flourishes of the antique 
sort—an oratory directed to persuading; 
but say whether more evil or good is done 
in the courts by eloquence ? Isocrates, a 
master of eloquence, described it as the 
art of making small things appear great- 
er than they are, and great things small- 
er. If this definition does not apply to 
the pulpit, it tolerably fits the bar; so 
that what our age is accused of depreci- 
ating is the art of so captivating the 
hearer as to make black appear rather 
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white. Hence the newspapers have lately 
urged that this art should never be neg- 
lected in jury trials. Oratory appeals to 
the emotions, and some critics in the 
press therefore think that where justice 
is at stake every effort should be made to 
appeal to the passions of jurors. They 
are indignant at the thought that the elo- 
quence of the advovate should not do more 
for his client than the facts warrant. 
When therefore Mr. Tracy, who may be 
a bad memorizer, deliberately read to the 
jury the opening statement of the defence 
in Mr. Beecher’s trial, the press joined 
in saying that his cause had suffered 
from the junior counsel’s failure to learn 
his points by heart and deliver them like 
an orator. It is true that one or two of 
these journals were guided by hostile re- 
lations with Tracy that had nothing to do 
with the Beecher trial; but even the just 
and honorable ‘‘ Nation” declared: ‘It 
is time to say that the practice of reading 
to the jury a speech which might be 
printed and distributed as a pamphlet 
ought to stop; that judges ought not to 
permit it; that the public ought to dis- 
countenance it; and that the educators 
of young men ought to consider seriously 
what leads to it.” Well, we can at least 
tell what it leads to. It leads toward 
settling great causes, involving fortune 
or happiness, by statements read to a 
sut 
this would hardly suit those critics who 
demand that juries shall continue to be, 
as they have been for ages, in great tri- 
als, the victims of oratorical prowess. 
Many a man has bitterly regretted, and 
many and many a man will hereafter re- 
gret, the ‘‘power of eloquence” when 
“retained” by injustice. ‘My cause 
was just, but the other side had Choate, 
who enchanted the jury.” Such a man 
would see no ‘‘ outrage ” in having both 
sides of every cause presented to a jury 
without the personal magnetism of the 
orator coming in to influence the consid- 
erations of justice. However, the news- 
papers need fear no such disaster as the 
decline of oratory at the bar. It will 
always flourish there, since the advan- 
tage of fascinating a sworn jury like an 
unsworn populace is too great not to be 
used, nor will lawyers ever neglect the 
blandishments that can beguile to their 
purposes the minds of the Twelve. 
PuHiLiv QUILIBET. 





SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 

Tus body met in Detroit August 11, 
and adjourned August 17, after electing 
the following officers for next year: Pres- 
ident, William B. Rogers of Boston; 
General Secretary, Thomas C. Menden- 
hall of Columbus; Vice-President of Sec- 
tion A, Charles A. Young of Hanover, 
New Hampshire; Vice-President of Sec- 
tion B, Edward S. Morse of Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts; Secretary of Section A, Ar- 
thur W. Wright of New [aven; Secreta- 
ry of Section B, Albert H. Tuttle of Co- 
lumbus; Treasurer, Thomas T, Bouve of 
Boston; Permanent Secretary, Professor 
Putnam. Buffalo was chosen for the 


place of meeting, August 23, 1876. 

The proceedings were especially char- 
acterized by the increased importanve 
given to addresses by presiding officers, 
the vice-presidents delivering carefully 
prepared essays before the several sec- 


tions over which they presided. This 
lessened to some extent the importance 
of the papers presented by restricting the 
time allotted to them. Many were read 
by title. The quality of the work offer- 
ed was, however, much superior to that of 
the last meeting. A more critical super- 
vision of the papers had been exercised 
than last year, and the standard improved 
in consequence. The indulgence toward 
would-be contributors, which marked the 
management twelve months ago, must, 
therefore, be looked upon as an unsuc- 
cessful experiment. 


ETHNOLOGY. 


Prehistoric archeology is at present at- 
tracting especial attention in this coun- 
try, both on account of the favor with 
which such studies are now regarded the 
world over, and because the occurrence 
of the Centennial Exhibition next year 
offers an incitement and an extremely fa- 
vorable opportunity for the collection 
and comparison of historic facts. Among 
the papers on this subject was one by 
Lieutenant Cornelius C. Cusick, chief of 
the Tuscarora Indians of New York, 
whose origin and position may be sup- 


posed to be obvious advantages in the 
pursuit of a study in which he is also 
deeply interested. He discussed the 
mounds of Newark, Ohio. These works 
were supposed by Squier and Davis to be 
military, and to form part of a gencral 
line that extended east and west on the 
southern border of the great lakes. But 
Licutenant Cusick disputed this position, 
Ile thinks the structures at Newark are 
too large, and not properly shaped for 
defence, and supposes they were used for 
herding game. He exhibited a number 
of objects dating from the time of the 
mound builders, among them a copper 
awl which had been handed down among 
the modern Indians for an unknown pe- 
riod, and regarded with great veneration, 
In the discussion which followed, several 
speakers described spurious relics made 
by counterfeiters for the purpose of de- 
ceiving scientific men. They frequently 
have Hebrew characters engraved on 
them. 

Professor R, J. Farquharson described 
mounds which he had opened near Dav- 
enport, Iowa. These mounds had been 
frequently dug into by other explorers, 
but in a superficial way. The new ex- 
plorations went six feet below all pre- 
vious attempts. The depth of excava- 
tion required indicates that the original 
inhumation took place in a pit where the 
bodies were placed in a sitting posture. 
The pit was probably lined with wood, 
and although on the bank of the Missis- 
sippi, was at the surface eight to twelve 
feet above high water. After penetrating 
a foot of earth, a layer of stones 1 1-2 
feet thick, another of earth 1 1-2 feet, 
one of shells two inches thick, still an- 
other of earth 1 1-2 feet, another of shells 
two inches, and finally one foot of earth, 
the explorers were rewarded by finding 
five skeletons, all of adults, in the first 
mound, In the several mounds more 
than thirty human skeletons, and many 
detached human bones, were found. In 
one case it was evident from the earth 
around them, that the bodies when in- 
terred were wrapped with cloth. In one 
skeleton two of the neck bones were 
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found anchylosed; this being the fourth 
record of such a discovery. The anchy- 
losis is evidence of a disease rare at the 
present time among adults, and which 
they only survive in our day after long 
and careful nursing. There were twelve 
copper axes found, of which six were cov- 
ered with a cloth woven of wild hemp, 
which had been preserved by the copper. 
Several other copper curiosities were 
found, one of which was spoon-shaped, 
four were awls or borers, one hundred 
were beads, and two were hemispheres, 
probably used for ornament. A silver 
hemisphere was also found, 

Among the ethnological papers was 
one by L. H. Morgan, on the ratio in 
point of time of the successive stages of 
human progress. This ratio must be ob- 
tained by the study of man’s achieve- 
ments. By striking off modern inven- 


tion, then the civilization of the Christian 
era, and then the Roman and Greek civ- 
ilization, we are carried back to the time 
when the introduction of written letters 
was the greatest advance of the race. As 


we go back, the time allotted to a given 
amount of progress must be continually 
increased, The difficulty of invention in 
the earlier ages was great not only in it- 
self, but because the material was want- 
ing to base it upon. The period of sav- 
agery was necessarily of the longest du- 
ration. Ages passed in achieving the 
simplest improvements, and thousands 
of years passed away while man was en- 
gaged in contending with the lower ani- 
mals to earn his bare subsistence. It is 
not improbable that the progress made 
before rising from savagery was more im- 
portant to the race than the subsequent 
improvements of barbarism. If we as- 
sume 100,000 years as the existence of 
the race, three-fifths of it may be assign- 
ed to the period of savagery, while civili- 
zation has only appeared within the past 
5,000 years. The art of working in iron 
he thinks won nine-tenths of the battle 
of civilization, and that art has been 
known at least 4,000 years. 


ENTOMOLOGY, 

The question whether insects are ne- 
cessary to the fertilization of flowers 
was discussed by Mr. Thomas Meehan of 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, who takes 
the negative. He pointed out that the 
theory of self-fertilization was once ea- 
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gerly accepted, but has been almost en- 
tirely swept away by the opposite theory 
of fertilization by insects, and then took 
for himself an intermediate position. 
Some plants evidently require external 
aid, but on the other hand the Rocky 
mountains, where insect life is scarce, 
abound in highly colored flowers. He 
adduced a great number of experiments 
and observations by himself in support 
of his position, and held that self-fertiliz- 
ing plants would have a great advantage 
in a stfuggle for existence, and by Dar- 
winian theories, should accordingly be 
most abundant at the present day, His 
conclusions are briefly: 1. That the great 
bulk of colored flowering plants are self- 
fertilizers. 2. That only toa limited ex- 
tent do insects aid fertilization. 3. Self- 
fertilizers are every way as healthy and 
vigorous, and are immensely more pro- 
ductive, than those dependent on insect 
aid, 4, That when plants are so depen- 
dent they are the worse fitted to engage 
in the struggle for life—the great under- 
lying principle in natural selection. 
These views were combatted by Prof. 
Morse and Mr. Riley, the latter denying 
that insects were not numerous in the 
Rocky mountains, 

Mr. Charles V. Riley, State Entomolo- 
gist of Missouri, detailed experiments 
made by him on the edibility of the lo- 
custs or ‘* grasshoppers ” which have done 
so much damage in the West. Except- 
ing locusts, most insects used for human 
food have been procurable only in small 
quantities, and as a matter of curiosity 
or epicurean taste. Locusts have, how- 
ever, been an article of substantial food 
for man from immemorial antiquity. 
The ancients are known to have used 
them. Livingstone states that this is 
still the case with many African tribes. 
In Morocco, where locusts do damage 
every year, they are used for food when- 
ever their increase seriously diminishes 
the crops. The insects are roasted and 
offered for sale in the market at Tan- 
giers, and in other cities. Certain dark 
markings on the under part of the thorax 
of the female insect are regarded by vhe 
Jews of Morocco as Hebrew characters, 
and are said to indicate that the female 
is ‘‘clean,” while the male is unclean; 
hence the females are principally offered 
for sale. The locust is also used for food 
in southern Russia. Many American 
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tribes of Indians, as is well known, make 
use of locusts for food. 

As to the method of cooking, they are 
roasted, fried, boiled, stewed, salted, 
smoked, dried, etc. Mr. Riley essayed 
several of these methods, and found that 
locusts—and American grasshoppers too 
—are invariably good and pleasant fla- 
vored, however cooked. A strong preju- 
dice exists against them, but he had 
found this prejudice frequently overcome 
on trial, by the excellent flavor of the 
food. In respect to feeding, all vegeta- 
ble eaters may be divided in two classes, 
feeders on garbage and feeders on living 
tissue. The latter class is evidently the 
only clean one, but in point of fact man 
selects for his food some animals which 
belong to the former and rejects many 
which belong to the latter. 

Dr. J. L. Le Conte continued at this 
meeting the subject which he has pre- 
sented to the National Academy of Sci- 
ences—the best mode of destroying nox- 
ious insects. He is opposed to the use, 
now so ‘prevalent, of Paris green, and 
thinks that a commission should be con- 
stituted of scientific men who can devote 
their entire time to the subject. The re- 
sult of their observations should be for- 
mulated in the shape of recommendations 
to the State Legislatures. The iaws 
should be practicable and not barely the- 
oretic, and should be a consequence of 
consultation with farmers as well as of 
scientific study. These laws should be 
resolutely enforced, and to accomplish 
this they must be in accord with popular 
sentiment. The attacks upon insects 
should, so far as possible, be concentrat- 
ed at their earlier forms of life, wherever 
this is practicable. Combined effort of 
authorities may be necessary to carry out 
these suggestions. A mechanical means 
of attack against insects, which has met 
with great success, is the atomizer, which 
flings a thin spray, driven by hand or 
steam. It will, if brought to bear upon 
armies of insects, be thoroughly destruc- 
tive to them, whether they be army 
worms or locusts, potato beetles, or any 
other form of agricultural pest. In the 
discussion on his paper, Mr. Riley con- 
firmed the general opinion that insects 
are subject to many parasites, which give 
efficient aid in keeping them down. He 
had less faith in the atomizer than Dr. 
Le Conte, but thought the project for a 
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commission an excellent one. Within 
three years the Western farmers had lost 
$50,000,000 by insects, and the only help 
they have had has come from entomolo- 
gists. Prof. Dawson, the chairman, 
thought that the Colorado potato beetle 
could be overcome by attacking him in 
his breeding places in the Rocky moun- 
tains. 

**Are Potato Bugs Poisonous ?” was 
the subject of a paper by A. R. Grote 
and A. Kayser. It has been claimed 
that people have been poisoned by hand- 
ling the bugs, or when exposed to the 
vapors arising from boiling or burning 
them. The authors stewed a quart of 
bugs and water down to an ounce, a 
concentration of 1-32d. The liquor was 
alkaline, containing free ammonia and 
ammonic carbonate. They also pre- 
pared a tincture with alcokol of the 
same strength. This was acid. These 
liquids were introduced into the stom- 
achs of frogs without effect. Injected 
into their veins, the aqueous liquor did 
no harm; the tincture killed the frog. 
They concluded that the potato bug is 
not poisonous, and that the cases of poi- 
soning were probably attributable to 
Paris green, Mr. Riley disputed this 
conclusion, and Professor Cook, who 
had tried similar experiments, starved 
his frogs first; the effect of the bug liquid 
was to make them very sick. It is pos- 
sible the bug poison is volatile and may 
be driven off by prolonged boiling, 


PLANTS WHICH FEED ON INSECTS, 

Prof. W. J. Beal of the Michigan Ag- 
ricultural college, at Lansing, Mich., gave 
a concise account of what has been discov- 
ered by others in reference to the Drose- 
ras, Sarracernias, Darlingtonia, Nepen- 
thes, Utricularia, Prigincula, and others. 
He also referred to some which catch in- 
sects by sticky hairs, as do the leaves of 
Rhododendron, Plumbago, Robinia hispi- 
da, Polanisia, Cuphea viscosa, Physalis, 
Solanum, Silene, Lychnis, and others. 
We need not necessarily suppose every- 
thing is digested and absorbed that is 
taken, as the dry bud scales of horse 
chestnut, balsam, and poplar catch in- 
sects by a copious glue covering them. 
The Martynia of our vegetuble gardens 
catches immense numbers of small dip- 
tera (mostly) and other small insects, 
He has estimated that one plant of small 
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size had at one time captured 7,200 small 
insects. The hairs seem to have a small 
gland at the end which secretes the sticky 
substance. These seem soon to kill the 
insects, and to suck the substance out of 
them. Very small bits of raw beef were 
placed upon the glands, The larger 
pieces dried up, partially at least. The 
smaller were dissolved entirely in some 
cases, and nearly so in other cases. The 
roots seem very few for so large a plant. 
He thinks the Martynia is a true carniv- 
orous plant. 

In the chemical section, Prof. J. Law- 
rence Smith exhibited a neat apparatus 
for showing the absorption of gases by 
metals. Thin riboons of platinum and 
palladium are fastened together and in- 
troduced in a flame. The palladium ab- 
sorbing the gas swells and causes the 
straight ribbon to coil up. Prof. Smith 
also exhibited one of Clamond’s thermo- 
electric batteries that he had been usingz 
for some time with very satisfactory rc- 
sults, stating that they were used to some 
extent in France for electrotype purposes, 
by Goupil (the extensive French estab- 
lishment for making engravings), also by 
the bank of France for copying its en- 
graved plates from which their paper 
money was struck. The battery exhibit- 
ed was about ten inches high by six 
inches in diameter, and was said to be 
equal to two Bunsen cells, depositing 
over twenty grammes of copper in one 
hour, at the expenditure of a little over 
six cubic feet of gas, making the deposi- 
tion of one pound of copper to cost about 
forty cents, with gas at $2 50. The gen- 
eral arrangement of the apparatus was 
the same as that originally by Prof. Far- 
mer of Boston; but Clamond had suc- 
ceeded in overcoming the practical diffi- 
culties and making the instrument a 
success; and it will doubtless become an 
instrument in constant use in our physi- 
cal and chemical laboratories, as well as 
in many of our industrial establishments, 

Prof, Leonard of Iowa City, Iowa, ex- 
hibited some fragments of the Iowa me- 
teorite which fell February 10, 1875, The 
district in which it was seen was 450 
miles long by 250 miles wide, running 
from southwest to northeast. The me- 
teorite looked like a cylinder or a very 
much elongated horse-shoe, It had the 
usual tail, and exploded like the burst- 
ing of arocket. Some of the fragments 
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were subsequently found on the earth. It 
left a train of inky blackness, although 
the meteorite itself'was intensely bril- 
liant. Some noise was heard when it 
fell. The fragments weighed in the ag- 
gregate 500 pounds, and must have been 
hot, for they melted the snow. The ob- 
servations on this meteorite are among 
the most complete on record. 





THE HEAVY RAINS OF 1875. 

A comparison of the rain fall in New 
York in August of this and of previous 
years shows with great clearness the ex- 
traordinary character of the present sea- 
son. The observations show that more 
water has fallen in the first half of the 
month this year, than in the whole month 
for four years previous: 


( 1871—5.48 inches 
During the whole month of } 1872—9.36 “ 
Au 1873-4 


gust 15 
1874—8.22 “ 
During 1st half of August 1875—9.67 “ 


A reporter of the Tribune” called 
on Licutenant Beall, who is in charge of 
the New York Signal Office, to ascertain 
the cause of this unusual humidity so far 
as it is known, Lieutenant Beall said: 
‘*Two months ago, in June, we ob- 
served winds coming into the southern 
States from the Gulf of Mexico. These 
winds, coming from such a large body of 
water, brought with them heavy quanti- 
ties of moisture, and, passing over the 
Apalachian range, blew into the Alle- 
ghany mountains and forced this mois- 
ture up into colder strata of air, which 
condensed it and produced the rain. 
These southern winds are continuing 
still. In sections of Georgia, Alabama, 
and Mississippi, which are south of this 
range of mountains, and where the mois- 
ture has not been condensed, there has 
been less than one inch of rain, But we 
here in New York and all over the Mid- 
dle States, get the benefit of it so long as 
these southern winds continue. Since 
Monday morning (August 16) there is 
a decline in the atmosphere in the north- 
west, first in Dakota, yesterday in Lea- 
venworth, to-day in Nashville. I am 
hardly satisfied yet that it will reach us 
here; it may not be felt in this section, 
but if this cool wave does continue to go 
eastward, it will produce cooler weather 
and a cessation of precipitation.” This 
expectation has been verified as our read- 
ers know. As to the great floods of for- 
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eign countries, a similar cause was as- 
signed them. ‘‘Our observations,” he 
said, ‘‘are limited to this country, and 
the views I have expressed are those of 
the Signal Bureau—not mine individual- 
ly; but when I cast my eye outside of 
our country, I can only give the result of 
my personal observation. There I find 
that there exists this year an abnormal 
position of high pressure. These areas 
of high pressure extend over the north- 
ern coast of Africa, and would cause 
southern winds in the south of Europe if 
no greater meteor was in existence. 
These southern winds would pass over 
the Mediterranean, and coming from a 
torrid zone, and being of a high tempera- 
ture, would be capable of absorbing a 
large amount of moisture. When these 
winds were obstructed in their passage by 
the Alps and Apennines they would be 
forced up, and this immense amount of 
vapor, being affected by the colder cur- 
rents of the upper atmosphere, would be 
suddenly condensed and produce an 
enormous precipitation.” 





COKE-MANGANESE GALVANIC CELLS. 

Serarus Kery, a chemist of St. Peters- 
burg, has made some improvements on 
Lelanché’s coke-manganese galvanic cell. 
As ordinarily used this cell gives a very 
constant current, which, however, loses 
strength by the resistance of the tar 
covering the top of the porous cells and 
by the decomposition of the manganese 
dioxide which is reduced to manganous 
oxide, and the latter substance closes the 
pores of the cell. To obviate these de- 
fects Kern makes the coke and mangan- 
ese into solid cylinders and avoids the 
use of the porous cell. Two parts of 
clean washed coke and one part of man- 
ganese dioxide in powder are moistened 
slightly with water acidulated with nitric 
acid, and then mixed thoroughly. The 
mixture is pressed into paper cartridges 
about five inches long and a little more 
than an inch in diameter, so as to make, 
when dry, cylinders of considerable solid- 
ity. In drying, the filled cartridges must 
be placed in a warm place, but not over 
a fire, since that decomposes manganese 
dioxide. The dried cylinders are placed 
in glass jars containing concentrated so- 
lution of ammonium chloride and sur- 
rounded with curved zinc plates. A 
cheaper construction can be made by 
36 
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using, instead of the glass jars, wooden 
boxes, lined with a mixture of 2 wax, 10 
common resin, 2 red lead, and 1-8 gyp- 
sum. The zinc is the negative pole, and 
the coke the positive pole. This arrange- 
ment gives a very constant current. 





FOREIGN ARTILLERY PROGRESS. 

Ir is well known that the great advan- 
tages of the rifled systems of heavy artil- 
lery which are in use in nearly all foreign 
countries were for many years to a cer- 
tain extent balanced by the greater cali- 
bre of our own smooth-bore guns, their 
heavier projectiles and larger powder 
charges. But for years the European 
authorities have been steadily lessening 
the difference and throwing a corre- 
spondingly increased superiority over 
their rifled guns. Guns of 11 inches and 
greater calibre have been made in Eng- 
land, and now at Essen the celebrated 
Krupp is making 14-inch rifled guns of 
steel. When finished they will weigh 
57 1-2 tons, and carry a shot of 1,000 
pounds a distance of 9 1-4 miles, firing 
210 pounds of powder. The next step 
proposed is the manufacture of guns 30 
feet long, with a bore of 15 3-4 inches, 
weighing 82 tons and firing a 1,500-pound 
shell with 300 pounds of powder. When 
that feat has been safely accomplished a 
further advance will be attempted, 
which is the manufacture of a steel gun 
2 1-2 feet long, weighing 124 tons, and 
firing a shell of 2,270 pounds weight, 
with 440 pounds of powder. This last 
will in size be the peer of our own 20-inch 
cast-iron gun, and in power its superior. 





THE GASES OF COAL. 

Aw English chemist has endeavored to 
determine the composition of the gases 
enclosed in the coals of the South Wales 
basin. He cut small slips from the cen- 
tres of blocks of coal, and placed them in 
a tube connected with a Sprengel air 
pump, and obtained results which were 
surprising. Anthracite coal, for instance, 
gave the most gas, 555 to 731 cubic cen- 
timetres from 100 grains of coal; steam 
coal 147 to 875 cc.; and bituminous 
coal only 55 to 61 cc. At the ordinary 
temperature comparatively little gas was 
evolved, and the whole of the gas was not 
obtained by heating the coal to 100 deg. 
C. or even to 200 deg. C. The Welch 
anthracites would be known in this coun- 
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try as semi-anthracites, and are ‘“ bitu- 
minous” to a certain extent, but it is still 
puzzling to find them richer in gas than 
the others. Mr, Thomas, the author of 
the experiments, obtained results which 
differ strikingly, in regard to the compo- 
sition of the gas, from those published by 
Meyer. The latter found heavy hydro- 
carbons in the gas when the coal was 
heated no higher than 50 deg., but Mr. 
Thomas found nothing but carbonic acid, 
marsh gas, and nitrogen, even at a heat 
of 300 deg. Mr. Thomas also reported 
that in trying pieces of coal from differ- 
ent levels in the same bed, the lower lay- 
ers of the bed were found to give most 
the marsh gas, and also the greatest 
quantity of gas. 


THE TIME REQUIRED FOR THE PERCEP- 
TION OF TASTE. 


New investigations on this subject 
have been made by Messrs. Vintsgau 
and Honigschmied. They employed a 


small canula from which a minute brush, 
supported on a wire and having a surface 


of about one square centimetre, could be 
protruded loaded with the sapid sub- 
stance. Close to the back of the brush 
was a second wire, and the contact of 
the two closed an electric current which 
recorded the instant on a Ludwig's ky- 
mographion. The subject of the experi- 
ment recorded the moment of perceiving 
the taste on the same instrument by a 
movement of the hand. Bisulphate of 
quinine, salt, sugar, and phosphoric acid 
were used, and it was found that only a 
few experiments could be made at one 
time, as the impression quickly began to 
remain even though the mouth was well 
washed. This was especially true with 
the acid. Honigschmied proved to be 
unusually sensitive to impressions on the 
tip of the tongue. The time elapsing 
between the contact of the substance 
and the perception of the taste was with 
him, in decimal parts of a second: salt, 
0.1598; sugar, 0.1639; acid, 0.1676; qui- 
nine, 0.2351. The extreme differences 
between individuals is shewn by the fact 
that one gentleman required 0.993 sec- 
ond for the perception of quinine, and 
some persons were even unable to distin- 
guish between the substances applied. 


NATIVE BRASS. 
Tue use of bronze as the first metal 
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with which man was acquainted, at least 
for purposes aside from ornament, is one 
of the puzzles of archeology. Had pure 
copper been used there would have been 
nothing to wonder at, for that is found 
native, and can be worked at low temper- 
atures, such as rude fires are quite capa- 
ble of producing. But bronze is not 
found native, and its manufacture re- 
quires not only skill beyond that which 
the rude people of the stone age are sup- 
posed to have possessed, but it also pre- 
supposes*an acquaintance with tin, which 
is not found in the metallic state. Un- 
der these circumstances the finding of 
pieces of brass under the stamps of the 
Copper Falls mill, in the Lake Superior 
copper region, is of great interest. The 
question is whether the brass is native. 
The stamps, with their framework and 
all about them, are made of iron, which 
is necessary on account of its strength, 
and no other metal is used, except Bab- 
bitt metal, for the shaft bearings. This 
is very different from brass. The pieces 
found are small, and flattened by the 
stamps. The largest weighs only an 
eighth of an ounce. Their composition 
is, copper, 69.98; zinc, 80; and a trace 
of iron. Artificial brass contains copper 
72.5, and zine 27.5, but varies somewhat. 
This similarity in the two alloys, and the 
fact that the lumps from the stamps are 
quite as pure as the artificial, are suspi- 
cious circumstances. If this is native 
brass, it is the first instance known of its 
occurrence, but the chances are that it is 
artificial, and introduced in some acci- 
dental way into the ore fed to the stamps. 
The next thing is to determine with care 
the source of the substance, or else de- 
cide positively the impossibility of allow- 
ing it any but a natural origin. The 
brass was analyzed by Professor Leeds of 
the Stevens Institute. 


THE VALUE OF THE BLACK HILLS. 

In Mr. Jenney’s letter to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, dated July 31, 
he announces that in the northern part 
of the Black Hills, on Spring and Rapid 
ereeks, gold was found in paying quanti- 
ties and with it what is quite as impor- 
tant, water to work it. The gold depos- 
its do not compare in yield with those 
which made California so famous, and 
only occasionally will one repay hand- 
work, But mining on the large scale 
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with good machinery will pay. In addi- 
tion to the placer mines in loose sand or 
gravel, there are large beds of cemented 
gravel or conglomerate, which may con- 
tain gold; also, ‘several enormous 
ledges of a mixture of ferruginous 
quartz and quartzite cross the valleys of 
Spring and Rapid creeks, extending for 
miles in a northwesterly direction. The 
oxides of iron contained in the ledge have 
resulted from the decomposition of iron 
pyrites, and specimens of the quartz show 
occasionally visible particles of gold and 
give, on crushing and panning, a trace 
of ‘color’ of the much sought-for met- 
al.” None of these deposits are attrac- 
tive to the ordinary miner, however much 
they may yield to capital and associated 
labor. As to their general minera! wealth, 
the Black Hills differ from every known 
mining region in the West in their pov- 
erty in minerals, Mr. Jenney says: ‘ It 


is remarkable that so few valuable min- 
erals have been found in the Hills, al- 
though the country is overrun by miners, 
and everything in the shape of a rock in 


any way peculiar in its appearance is 
brought to me for identification; but I 
have not seen any mineral containing 
lead, copper, or silver—only iron pyrites, 
iron ores resulting from its decomposi- 
tion, mispickel, graphite, black tourma- 
line, rose quartz, garnets, and stauro- 
tide, as mineralogica! curiosities.” 


LIFE IN THE CAMBRIAN PERIOD. 

Tue existence of phosphate of lime in 
large quantities in some members of the 
Cambrian group of rocks has lately been 
proved by Mr. Hicks. Several years ago 
Dr. Daubeny reached the contrary result, 
and concluded, in consequence, that the 
seas in which those strata were laid down 
could not have contained an abundance 
of life. But Mr. Hicks and other inves- 
tigators find that the strata which do not 
contain phosphates are interlaced be- 
tween others which contain sometimes 
as much as ten per cent. of phosphate of 
lime, and more than forty per cent. of 
carbonate of lime. Dr. Daubeny’s re- 
sults are, therefore, not true for the 
whole series of Cambrian rocks, and the 
conclusion that he drew—namely, that 
life at that time was very near its com- 
mencement—is not sustained. The pro- 
portion of phosphate of lime is greater 
than in some recent formations which 
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are highly fossilliferous, and Mr. Hicks 
thinks that the Cambrian period, which 
lies so near the bottom of the distinguish- 
able sedimentary series, was in fact far 
removed from the time of the beginning 
of life. The phosphates were found in 
greatest proportion in those beds which 
also contain the greatest number of pre- 
served fossils. Analysis showed that all 
animal and vegetable life at that time 
contained phosphorus in combination, 
but the crustacea secreted it more abun- 
dantly than any others. The trilobite 
remains are especially rich in phosphate 
of lime, some of them containing from 
forty to fifty per cent. of it. Living 
crustacea also assimilate this substance. 
A lobster shell dried at 100 deg. C., and 
analyzed by Mr. Huddleston, gave 3.26 
per cent. of phosphoric anhydride, an 
entire lobster undried yielded 0.76, and a 
boiled lobster without shell 0.332 per 
cent. At this rate a ton of boiled lob- 
sters contain about 17 pounds of phos- 
phorie anhydride, and this crustacean 
therefore forms one of the most concen- 
trated phosphatic foods. The result of 
the above examination into the question 
of the existence and abundance of life in 
almost the earliest of the known rocks, is 
confirmed by the conclusion of American 
chemists and geologists, formed by the 
study of the formations in Canada and 
some northern areas in this country. 
Rocks containing so much phosphorus 
should make excellent farming ground, 
and this on examination proves to be the 
case, 

Many of these older rocks are penetrat- 
ed by trap dikes, in which case there is a 
concentration of the phosphorus in the 
trap. The eruptive rock in one case con- 
tained 0.323, and the surrounding flag 
only 0.11 per cent. near the dike. Mr. 
Hicks attributes this transfer of the phos- 
phate of lime to the action of hot yases 
and solutions. 


In Ireland during the last quarter of 
1874 the births were 32,429 in number, 
and the deaths 22,705. 


Dr. Lerpoupt, by careful calculations 
from new data, finds the mean height of 
Zurope to be 296.838 metres, or about 
920 feet, which is 285 feet higher than 
Humboldt made it. The mean height of 
Switzerland is 4,044 feet. 
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Ir is probable that Lake Superior was 
frozen entirely over last winter, and open 
water seemed to be scarce until a late 
date, if the movements of the wild fowl 
are correctly interpreted. 


THE winds have not ceased to be per- 
plexing in spite of the confidence of 
those who theorize about them. At Par- 
is April 4 two balloons ascended at the 
same moment, and immediately started 
off in directions exactly at right angles. 


Tue body of John Blackford, an Amer- 
ican actor, who was lost three years ago 
in trying to ascend Mont Blane without 
guides, is said by a Swiss newspaper to 
have been found in an immense block of 
ice which recently fell from the moun- 
tain. The body is thoroughly preserved. 


Briom1xa vacans is the name proposed 
by Dr. Leidy for the simplest form of an- 
imal life known. It is simply a minute 
jelly-like mass, without nuclei or any 
other organs than contractile vesicles. 
It has the power of spreading itself in all 
directions, flowing into filaments, which 
extend and occasionally unite. 


A work on the centenary of vaccina- 
tion will soon be published by Dr. Burg- 
graeve of Ghent. It will be under the 
patronage of the King of the Belgians, 
the Emperors of Russia and Austria, the 
Kings of Sweden, Holland, and Italy, 
and the Emperor of Brazil, and after all 
the price will be only about six dollars 
in gold to subscribers. 


A Frencuman, formerly a pro-Vicar 
apostolic in China, proposes to found 
a society in that country for the purpose 
of translating Chinese works into Euro- 
pean languages. It is intended to select 
those which relate to the sciences and 
arts, but it is a little singular that the 
projector, in order to show the impor- 
tance of Chinese literature, should inform 
the world that a Chinese encyclopedia, 
begun more than 100 years ago and still 
unfinished, has already filled nearly 100,- 
000 volumes and will not be completed 
until 60,000 more are written. 


At a meeting of the British Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
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the celebrated Sir William Thomson of- 
fered a resolution, which was carried, 
for a petition to Parliament in favor of a 
bill to restrict the practice of vivisection. 
The proposer said that he did not intend 
to prevent operations which might be 
necessary for the advance of science, but 
to stop the repetition of painful experi- 
ments on the lower animals as a means 
of illustration to students. The second- 
er, Prof. Nichol, said that when the 
practice must be resorted to, means 
should be taken to prevent pain and the 
animal should be killed as soon as pos- 
sible. 


TuE most remarkable physical proper- 
ty of silver-copper alloys is a molecular 
mobility by virtue of which certain com- 
pounds of the two metals become segre- 
gated on slow cooling from the melted 
state, and thus destroy the homogencity 
of the mass. Levol, in 1852, found that 
this was true of all alloys but the one 
containing 71.89 per cent. of silver, 
which corresponds to the definite com- 
pound Ag,;Cuy Mr. Chandler Roberts 
now finds that by casting this alloy, fifty 
ounces at a time, in red-hot moulds of 
fire brick, it is slightly disturbed during 
the cooling, but that alloys containing 
more silver are not, or show but slight 
signs of rearrangement. 


Awnatyses of various rocks made by 
Dr. A. A. Hayes show that phosphoric 
acid is very widely distributed. It is 
found in all the clays, the new and old 
lavas, trachytes, slates, shales, ashes of 
coal, furnace slags; in rocks formed of 
quartz, felspar, and mica; in conglomer- 
ates, chlorites, and others. Opaque fel- 
spars contain it, but the glassy and rose- 
colored varieties do not. It is found both 
in the base of the rock and in the cement 
which aggregates the basis material. 
Vanadium is almost equally common as 
a constituent of rocks, and from its well 
marked characters as a changeful body, 
it sometimes serves to bind and some- 
times to disintegrate the rock. The only 
empirical test of the presence of vanadi- 
um is the green and plum colors found in 
slates, the green of epidotes, und the 
changing colors of sandstones. Vanadi- 
um is found in the well water of Brook- 
line, near Boston. 
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‘‘Ricuarp Ireton.” A Legend of the 
Early Settlement of New England. By 
Martha Remick. 12mo, pp. 266. Bos- 
ton: Loring. 

The author of this book is announced 
on the title-page as being the author also 
of ‘“‘Agnes Stanhope” and ‘Millicent 
Halford.” We have not read ‘‘ Agnes 


Stanhope” or ‘‘ Millicent Halford”; and . 


we shall not read them; for as to ‘* Rich- 
ard Ireton,” we wonder how any one 
should have been at the trouble of writ- 
ing, and still more why any other person 
should have been at the expense of pub- 
lishing, so poor a book. Not that the 
story is uninteresting altogether. On 
the contrary, one of the irritating quali- 
ties of ‘‘ Richard Ireton,” and the whole 
class to which it belongs, is that there is 
just enough of interest in the mere story 
to drag the reader who takes up one of 
them painfully on, that he may see what 
happens; and on he goes, calling himself 
a dunce at every page because he does 
not fling the stupid thing aside; and 
finally he does fling it down with a con- 
sciousness of time utterly wasted and 
taste grievously offended. But this mere 
story-making is the very lowest part of 
imaginative literature, even of the lowest 
class. And it is something, by the way, 
for which most women of ordinary intel- 
ligence seem to have some faculty. They 
have it far more as a sex than men have. 
The great story-tellers, it is true, have all 
been men; and even among the distin- 
guished female novelists no one has writ- 
ten a really great story, a story which in 
its simple elements, and deprived of ac- 
cessories and literary dressing, is deeply 
moving; but for pretty stories, and fairy 
stories, and society stories, and indeed 
all sorts of stories about Jack and Gill, 
whether in the tender years of Jackdom 
and Gilldom, or when they have grown 
old enough to go to love-making, women 
certainly have a faculty. And indeed 
most of them have it much more than 
the author of this book seems to have; 
for her work even in this respect is very 
clumsily patched together. 

The hero, or rather the man who gives 


the book its name—for he is a very unhe- 
roic person—kills a man in England for 
the sake of a beautiful bad woman. It is 
impossible to bring the murder actually 
home to him, and by the free use of mon- 
ey, which is spent even to the crippling 
of the means of his not wealthy family, 
he is declared not guilty. But public 
opinion pronounces him guilty; and 
finding England too hot, or rather too 
cold, to hold him, he comes to New Eng- 
land. While he has been loving Miss 
Faredyce, his bad beauty, a sweet adopted 
sister at home has been loving him. He 
discovers this, marries her, and takes her 
with him to the colony. The sister of 
his victim, however, discovers the lack- 
ing proof of his guilt; and with a 
vengeful feeling not at all in keeping 
with the amiable traits assigned to her 
in other respects, she comes to New Eng- 
land to bring him to justice; in other 
words, to get him hanged, if possible, 
which she declares to be ‘the first and 
dearest wish” of her heart. Miss Fare- 
dyce comes over too, married to the Gov- 
ernor; so does his brother and his mo- 
ther, and the consequence is a very pretty 
entanglement. He resumes his relations 
with his former mistress; his brother 
falls in love with the sister of the mur- 
dered man, and she with him, although 
she resists at first the solicitations of the 
brother of her brother’s slayer; his own 
wife inspires two other men with a pas- 
sion for her—a very nice muddle for Bos- 
ton in early Puritan times. He is at last 
killed in a fight with the Indians; his 
wife is married to one of her lovers; his 
prother marries the revengeful young 
lady; and Miss Faredyce is left ‘lying 
around loose.” 

Poor as this story is, it is very much 
better than the tone and style of the book, 
which are almost as bad as they could be. 
As a picture of the time and the place 
in which the scene is laid, the book is 
ridiculous. In this respect the writer, 
partly from sheer ignorance, and partly 
from an utter lack of the imaginative fac- 
ulty, has produced a heterogeneous con- 
fusion, the effect of which is very absurd. 
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The characters, the habits, the manners 
and customs of the personages are an in- 
congruous mixture of now-a-days and 
then-a-days. According to ‘ Richard 
Ireton,” the people of Boston two hun- 
dred years ago had splendid ‘ recep- 
tions,” and drove about in carriages 
much as they do in Beacon street now. 
They passed their time in intrigue, poli- 
tics, and money-making. The women 
wore magnificent brocade dresses, and 
the men were as unlike Puritans as the 
denizens of the Fifth avenue are; one of 
them, a merchant, actually wears ‘‘a 
long plume” in his hat. The whole tone 
of society is misrepresented; if indeed 
the society can be called society, and if it 
can be said to have any tone at all. The 
thought, the feeling, the phraseology of 
the people are not those of any period or 
place known to history in this country or 
in England. A greater defect there could 
not be in a book which professes to be, in 
some sort at least, an historical novel. 
But perhaps the greatest offence of the 
book is its vulgar tone and the writer’s 
constant use of the long worn-out com- 
monplace phrases of the most flashy 
style of novel writing. Nobody ever eats 
anything; they ‘‘ partake.” There is a 
ship-wreck, or rather a ship-fire, and we 
are told that ‘‘husbands eager to find 
and save their wives, women reaching 
with frantic haste for their children, sailors 
regarding only their own danger, and 
murmuring at the stern command of their 
captain, enforced with his ready-cocked 
pistol, to wait their turn when the women 
were cared for’’; and there the sen- 
tence, and not only the sentence but the 
paragraph, ends, with nothing said; for 
all this tremendous nominative has no 
verb. The sentence, even if completed, 
is only a specimen of the worst sort of 
reporter’s commonplace, and seems to 
have been cut bodily—with scissors ?—out 
of an old newspaper. A woman loves her 
home because “the first feeble cry of her 
child has echoed within its walls.” <A 
man, the merchant who in Boston two 
hundred years ago wears a plumed hat, 
‘*bit his lip with a sharpness of pressure 
which nearly brought the blood to the 
surface.” ‘* The rarest viands had deck- 
ed the board,” and ‘‘the costliest wines 
had circulated”—in Boston two hun- 
dred years ago. The occasion of a young 
woman’s first attendance upon one of 
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these scenes of splendor is called ‘the 
eventful night ”; no woman pours tea or 
anything so simple; she ‘ presides at the 
table”; and the good girl of the story, 
whenever she has had a good cry, 
‘*bathes her eyes in perfumed water,” 
and they are bright again. As to lan- 
guage, the blunders are amazing. Mr. 
Curran, the plumed merchant, ‘ had 
plead the necessity ’’ of doing something; 
one of the women ‘‘found comfort in 
joining in the strick religious observances 
of the people ”; and visitors ‘‘ noticed the 
signs of a woman’s tastes in clinging 
vines and low plants which made a little 
Arcadian of a very poor cabin.” 

We should not waste time even in con- 
demning such very poor stuff as this, 
were it not necessary once in a while to 
point out what trash is published, and 
bought, and read, and were this not an- 
other example of the miserable sort of 
thing which is so frequently imposed 
upon our public by native authors who 
set themselves to the task of producing a 
truly ‘‘ American novel.” 


‘*Evi Perkrys (at large): His Sayings 
and Doings.” By Melville D. Landon. 
With multiform illustrations, by Uncle 
Consider. After models by those design- 
ing young men, Nast, Darley, Fredericks, 
Eytinge, White, Stephens, and others. 
12mo, pp. 248. New York: J. B. Ford 
& Company. 

If this book is a fair specimen of the 
American humor of which there has been 
so much talk of late—and we Tear that it 
is—the less we have of it the better. 
Rather let us struggle in the Slough of 
Despond and lie in the dungeon of Giant 
Despair than be merry after this cackling 
fashion. We should call the writing of 
such a book as this a literary crime, if to 
do so were not to imply that it had some- 
thing to do with literature, and to raise 
it to the dignity of criminal action, 
‘*Eli Perkins ” has for some two or three 
years past afflicted certain newspapers 
witha sort of weak vulgarity made mani- 
fest, which has here been gathered together 
and bound upin covers, with some vague 
notion, we presume, that it is a book and 
is funny. Itis about as much of one as 
of the other. It is made up of shreds 
and patches, and has about as much form 
and coherence as the contents of any old 
housekeeper’s rag-bag. Even a rag-bag, 
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however, may contain bits of good ma- 
terial: bright scraps of color, flashes of 
silk lustre, soft velvet surfaces, or bits of 
good solid cloth. But this is as it were 
a rag-bag of foul and flimsy things, odds 
and ends of what in the piece would be a 
horrible infliction, to be moaned over by 
all reasonable creatures. Its pages are 
filled with the mere tatters and ravellings 
of a conceited, muddled, vulgar brain, 
which yet parades its feeble nonsense be- 
fore the world with an air as if its owner 
were Rabelais and Rochefoucauld rolled 
intoone. Itis this sortof stuff. ‘ Eli” 
is discoursing of fire-proof houses: ‘‘ This 
is the way we do it. Put youreye on the 
spout. Now do you see the cold flames 
coming out there, while the boys are 
wheeling off the heat in flour barrels to 
cook with?” . . . ‘*Yousee in some 
cases the water is to be evaporated and 
concentrated till it becomes fine, dry 
powder; and this can be carried around 
in the vest pockets of the firemen and 
blown upon the fire through the horns— 
that is, it is to extinguish the fire, in a 
horn.” Again, a young lady who attends 
Vassar college is said to be shocked by 
the profanity of the girls there, and this 
profanity is thus set forth: ‘‘ Why, Lizzie 
Mason talks about Mad-dam de Staé#l, 
and Lizzie Smith says when she goes to 
New York she’d rather ride up to see Mc- 
Comb’s-dam bridge than to have a front 
seat at the For-dam races.” <A whole 
page is given to the preparation and elabo- 
ration of this stupendous joke. 

But enough of such trivial tomfoolery 
even by way of terrible example. We 
suppose that there must be a market 
somewhere for such stuff, or newspapers 
would not print it and pay forit. The 
paying is a very considerable and even 
essential part of the transaction; for 
your ‘‘ American humorist” does by no 
means flash and scintillate before the 
world gratis. He is funny for pay; in 
which he is wise, and indeed shows by 
so doing about all the wisdom that he 
possesses. And yet to believe that any 
considerable number of people in any 
country can find pleasure, or even a mo- 
ment’s amusement, in such stuff as this 
—we must call it stuff again, for the ca- 
pacities of the English language are quite 
inadequate to its more accurate descrip- 
tion—is to rate the mental capacities of 
that public about as low as is consistent 
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with the assumption that it is composed 
of vertebrate animals. We talk of the de- 
plorable condition of our society, its low 
tone, its frivolity, its corruption; but very 
few of us appear to reckon this sort of 
literature—if for the lack of a fitting 
word it must be called literature—as 
among the signs and influences of what 
we so much deplore. And yet it is both 
a sign and an influence. What may 
not be expected of a people for whom 
the editors of newspapers are obliged 
daily to provide such flabby, phos- 
phorescent mental food as this? Mor- 
ally and mentally they must be in 
such an atonie condition that they will 
care little even if they know anything 
of the distinction between what is good 
and what is bad, what is sound and what 
is unsound. They will lei any man do 
anything if he will only be good-natured, 
put something into their mouths, and 
tickle them with a straw. Such stuff is 
the resuit of an effort to please people 
who have not only the very lowest intel- 
lectual capacity, but who have no desire 
to better their intellectual condition, no 
willingness to grasp an idea that requires 
firm handling, no disposition for any 
real exercise of intellectual faculty, but 
who ask only to be stimulated into a va- 
cant laugh for the moment, while their 
vanity is flattered with the notion that 
they are reading humorous literature. 
Such books as these are sad and sicken- 
ing spectacles; and we have had not a 
few of them lately. They come somewhat 
after this fashion. Some writer in the 
minor department of journalism happens 
to write a paragraph or two in which 
there is a faint suggestion of something 
funny. The scissors-men on the various 
newspapers over the country, in their 
eager search for something ‘light and 
spicy,” cut them out; the mutual-admi- 
ration society of minor journalists, who 
are strangely allowed to puff each other 
openly by name or by nom de plume, 
seize upon the occasion to announce the 
coming of a new ‘‘ American humorist” 
—naime which has become sickening and 
offensive to all sound and simple-minded 
folk; and then begins that dolefullest 
and dismallest of all labors, the deliber- 
ate attempt to be funny; the assumption 
of the character of a humorist. Among 
such writers he known as the ‘* Danbury- 
News Man” is in his little way conspic- 
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it would be impossible to conceive, were 
it not that there is an Eli Perkins. Of 
real humor these writers and their like 
have not the first inkling, the rudimen- 
tary notion. Humor is not something 
that can be made a trade of, or even a 
‘‘specialty”; it comes as a blossom 
comes upon some sturdy tree; the great- 
est humorists have been always the most 
serious thinkers, As to these creatures 
who set themselves up as American hu- 
morists, the whole swarm of them should 
be exterminated with Persian Powder. 


‘“‘THe JAPANESE EXPEDITION TO For- 
mosa.” By Edward N. House. Tokio, 

This work, printed and published in 
Japan, in an English dress of course, is a 
somewhat prolix account of a Japanese 
expedition, undertaken by that govern- 
ment for the purpose of punishing cer- 
tain aboriginal tribes living on the south- 
eastern coast of the island of Formosa, 
the said tribes being in the habit of mur- 
dering all those so unfortunate as to be 
cast away on their desolate shores. The 
immediate cause of the expedition was 
the murder of a number of islanders de- 
pendent on the Japanese government. 
The prolixity of the narrative, consisting 
of tedious diplomatic details, may be in- 
teresting to political gossips in the Orient, 
but it is of little interest to the general 
reader. It throws some light, however, 
on the jealousies of the great powers be- 
longing to the Indo-European family, 
which, like so many commercial cats, are 
always watching their opportunity to 
pounce on the well-fed Chinese and Jap- 
anese mice so temptingly ready to be 
swallowed down in the name of a superi- 
or civilization. That which pleases us 
most in the book is the always acceptable 
information it provides of the manners 
and customs of barbarians, 

The Chinese, it seems, hate baths, go- 
ing from the cradle to the grave without 
one thorough ablution; the Japanese, on 
the contrary, never let a day pass with- 
out getting into a tub, a pool, a river, or 
the sea. These traits, respectively, have 
a good deal to do with explaining the ap- 
parently superior civilization of the Jap- 
anese. Military service in Japan may be 
called soldiering made easy if what our 
author says of the soldiers on this expe- 
dition is a sample of the discipline of the 
home forces. He tells us that the Japa- 
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nese soldier is a Sybarite compared with 
the average European soldier. His meals 
are brought to him at regular hours, and 
are profuse, being accompanied with ra- 
tions of beer and spirits, and served by 
coolies. When not on duty he wears 
‘loose cotton robes and straw slippers.” 
One of the characteristics of savages is a 
sudden change of feeling, not exactly 
from grave to gay, but from delight to 
rage, and the reverse. A favorite test of 
civilization is the degree of success of an 
individual or nation in securing personal 
and material comforts. Would it not be 
better to establish a test founded on the 
discipline of temper, both private and 
public ? 

Mr. House thinks that Japan is being 
civilized by foreign countries for their 
own benefit. ‘In plain words . . . 
Japan is governed by the foreign diplo- 
matic corps. . . . The western min- 
isters [meaning those of Europe as well 
as the United States minister] are the 
real obstructionists. They must have 
unrestricted access [to the country] under 
conditions buoyant to their own prosper- 
ity but fatal to the life of Japan.” 

To any one who speculates on the op- 
eration of human forces, and who does 
not believe that these are regulated 
wholly by cabinet councils, boards of 
trade, peace congresses, and the like, the 
phenomena of progress in the Orient are 
of unusual interest. Various questions 
arise in the mind as to the results of the- 
ories now in vogue. Is missionary en- 
terprise in China, for instance, the coun- 
terpoise of the enterprise of the opium 
traders? Is the prohibition of widow 
burning in India, and the other blessings 
of English rule there, a fair moral offset 
to the encroachments of commerce and 
manufactures ? Some of these questions 
are answered by prophecies. Knox, the 
Scotch ethnologist, for instance, prophe- 
sies that the English will yet be driven 
out of India, and this prophecy was made 
long before the late Sepoy rebellion came 
near fulfilling it. We suppose that it 
would not be fair to throw any doubt on 
current theories by citing such historical 
facts as the abortive expeditions of Cor- 
tez and Pizarro, which were sanctioned 
by the strongest humanitarian feeling of 
their epoch. To come down to a later 
period, have we not our own Indian 
agencies and the fruits of benevolent at- 
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tempts in favor of the African ? We are 
quite aware that it is useless to propound 
questions of this kind; at the same time 
we cannot avoid doing so when books of 
this class come in our way—books which, 
like stray stones on a smooth macada- 
mized road, do jog the reviewer’s mind if 
it happens to encounter them. 


“Tue Marriace or Near Kix.” By 
Alfred Henry Huth. London: J. & A. 
Churchill. 

There is no subject more fruitful to 
meditate than that of marriage; there is 
none ina more chaotic state or less in 
keeping with the highest thought of our 
age. 

We therefore welcome every work on 
this great subject, whether it takes in 
one or many of its important parts. Full 


light can be only let in on it by the con- 
tributions of many minds; and prejudices 
can be removed only by the most origi- 
nal and searching inquiries as to the 
bearing of marriage on society, both in 
past and present times. 


Legislation 
must recast its past labors on a new his- 
torical and moral basis, and with a view 
of regenerating society through the in- 
strumentality of a better constituted fam- 
ily life. 

Of the four different branches into 
which marriage may be properly divided 
for profitable consideration—namely, the 
material or physical, the physiological, 
the moral, and the intellectual—our au- 
thor confines himself substantially to the 
second, or physiological. The author 
says himself that the object of his work 
is to put in a collected form all that has 
been written on the marriage of near kin. 
The labor of the author in hunting up 
facts and authorities, giving them shape 
and direction, and making them accessi- 
ble to readers generally, deserves the 
highest praise, and must give new inter- 
est to the subject as well as lead to much 
profitable discussion, so necessary to get 
at the kernel of the matter. We hold, 
however, that the theory of his work is 
not sound, or in accord with our most 
advanced thinkers. On the score of mor- 
al delicacy it is repulsive, and would lead 
to a moral retrogression if not a psycho- 
logical. We believe with Darwin, Spen- 
cer, and a host of other gifted men, that 
marriages among near kin are very gen- 
erally detrimental, and if systematically 
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persevered in, would lead to a deteriora- 
tion of our race. An unwillingness to 
submit to respectable and legitimate au- 
thority often leads to a love of paradox, 
and this to the maintenance of very fatal 
opinions. Rather than tax our author 
with unworthy motives we would call in 
question his soundness of judgment in 
divining the connection between the facts 
already established on the subject and 
those still in a state of conjecture. 
Pending the demonstration of any prob- 
lem we must expect a harvest of conflict- 
ing opinions, and if during the investiga- 
tion of the effects of marriages of near 
kin public opinion is disturbed and con- 
founded by clashing opinions, suspension 
of judgment is the safest course. Our 
author in arguing the beneficial or rather 
non-injurious consequences of marriage 
of near kin, does it so conditionally, and 
with such a giddy attempt at proof, as to 
leave the reader in a very puzzling quan- 
dary, to be relieved only by reference to 
higher authorities than himself. 

A very wide range of national statis- 
tics, very accurately and _ intelligently 
taken and very wisely and scientifically 
interpreted, would be necessary before 
any satisfactory decision could be given 
as to the real effects of consanguineous 
marriages. No data for such a great un- 
dertaking exist either in the past or pres- 
ent, though religion and law instinctive- 
ly protest against marriages of near kin. 
Dr. Huth, our author, reflects no light 
on the subject by his historical references 
to the marriage customs and habits of 
the Egyptians, Persians, Jews, Greeks, 
and Romans. Until the moral sense in 
man had reached maturity enough to in- 
stitute or initiate the law of monogamy, 
it is impossible that the torch of the past 
can illuminate the dark pathway of our 
inquiries, Until we are bred into moral 
or religious feeling, our intellectual theo- 
ries on the moral education of the human 
race are the barren tree without the 
beauty of its living foliage. The moral 
growth of man is so extremely slow as to 
lead many comparatively intelligent men 
to doubt the very existence of any such 
thing; and if we but hastily cast our eye 
over the yearly calendar of crime at the 
present day, we are all but tempted to 
assent to the same belief. As yet our 
spiritual perspicacity is not refined and 
sensitive enough to trace the tremulous 
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lines of moral evolution in their shadowy 
outlines along the pages of general histo- 
ry. Weare better prepared to read more 
material characters on the rough ground- 
work of our past civilization, and the iron 
and rude acts of our barbarous ancestors 
on the historical canvas. 

Let us hear Dr. Huth’s conclusion to 
his third chapter: ‘‘ As far then as a de- 
duction may be trusted from the general 
customs of men, no marriage is prohibit- 
ed by nature unless the parties are of an 
age unsuited to each other.’’ What a su- 
icidal way of proving a very grave the- 
sis! From a carefully balanced induc- 
tion of well-ascertained facts, a deduc- 
tion may be drawn going a little beyond 
the facts, but not strictly foreign to 
them; but a deduction from anything so 
evanescent, varying, and parentless as 
the customs of men, is as unwarrantable 
as the personification of nature as a pro- 
hibitory agent. Then, again, where in 


modern days does nature step in and pro- 
hibit the marriage of parties unsuited to 


each other byage ? Writers who believe 
themselves to be advanced thinkers be- 
cause they substitute the word nature for 
that of the Creator must recast their 
thoughts and shape them according to the 
real dynamical order of things, and not 
let them lie chaotically in the lifeless 
mould of words. 

How ethics have been evolved out of 
the faculties of man, we are not prepared 
to state; but we know they are a thing 
of very slow and intermittent growth, 
and come to the surface at the ebb of the 
passions. Had Dr. Huth kept this clear- 
ly in view, his reasonings from the past 
practices of man as to the moral legitima- 
ey of in-and-in breeding, would point 
more directly to the kernel of the truth 
and not lie buried in chaff. 

Clear, passionless judgment in the for- 
mation of marriages would be attended 
with countless blessings, would put an 
end to the destructive radicalism of the 
age, would greatly ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the family, and would lift society 
itself to a much higher plane of civiliza- 
tion. But Dr. Huth’s advocacy of con- 
sanguineous marriages will never be of any 
value in this direction; it is even adverse, 
we think, to it, and runs against the 
higher currents of our educated feelings. 
We do not hesitate, therefore, to con- 
demn the theory of his work, the mode of 
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upholding it, as well as the construction 
of its foundation facts. We must award 
him great praise, however, for the labori- 
ous accumulation of material, and if he 
is defective in his architectonic genius, 
his industry is worthy of commendation. 

‘*Tue ABBE TIGRANE, CANDIDATE FOR 
THE PapaL Cuan.” By Ferdinand 
Fabre. Translated by the Rev. Leonard 
Woolsey Bacon. 16mo, pp. 272. New 
York: J. B. Ford & Co, 

It is not as a work of fiction merely 
that this story is entitled to notice. That 
it embodies a most scathing revelation 
of the state of affairs in the Gallican 
church is apparent from the sensation 
that it has created in Paris, where the 
principal characters have been accepted 
as portraits of prominent individuals in 
the Gallican hierarchy. These disclosures 
are the more forcible from the fact that the 
book is evidently written in no spirit of 
hostility either to religion or to the partic- 
ular church indicated of which the author 
would appear to be a sincere and devoted 
member. But like his great predecessor 
Balzac, of whom he not unfrequently re- 
minds us, the instinct of truth is in him 
stronger than political or religious affili- 
ations; and while he does all honor to 
the piety, sincerity, and unselfish devotion 
which characterizes many leading men in 
the Gallican church, he lays bare, as with 
the scalpel of the anatomist, the fierce 
undercurrent of base passions, which 
seems to underlie the political and social 
development of the church in the Gallic 
provinces at least. 

The fatal passion which seems to poi- 
son the stream at the fountain-head is 
ambition — ambition for ecclesiastical 
rank and preferment. With this under- 
lying element appears to be closely blend- 
ed another, the spirit of intrigue; and 
this not only in ambitious and turbu- 
lent natures like that of the hero of the 
story, but in the single-hearted and de- 
voted bishop and priests with whom 
he is contrasted. We find it as dis- 
tinctly in the exemplary Monseigneur 
de Roquebrun, the faithful Ternisien, 
and the devoted Laveméde, as in the 
Abbé Tigrane and his subordinates Mical 
and Turlot. 

The Abbé Tigrane, which, we should 
observe, is only a sobriquet conferred by 
his fellows at the seminary on Mons. Ru- 
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finus Capdepont, the real title of the hero, 


presents one of the most hideous portraits 
that has issued from the pen of any au- 
thor, and the more hideous in that the 
evil of his nature does not stand forth 
undisguised, but presents itself even to 
its possessor under the mask of piety and 
zeal. By birth a peasant from Hanos, 
he combines the fierce intractability of 
these half-savage mountaineers with a 
genius of no common order, an ambition 
which allows no obstacle in its way, and a 
ruthless hatred and vindictiveness to 
which the grave itself opposes no barrier. 
At the same time he has imbibed from his 
religious training a certain sentiment of 
piety, and an undoubted veneration for 
his order. 

But for his fierce ambition this piety 
might have controlled his savage peasant 
nature. Asit is it becomes an additional 
source of torment. The capabilities of 
hatred in Capdepont are first developed 
by the appointment of Monseigneur de 
Roquebrun to the bishopric which he cov- 
ets. It shows itself at first in fierce op- 


position to the new bishops against whom 


he arrays the entire diocese. Their prin- 
cipals are Gallican, the bishop is ultra- 
montane. It is of course easy to main- 
tain the diocese in a perpetual ferment. 

Monseigneur de Roquebrun is certainly 
not altogether blameless on his side. 
His tone appears to us overbearing and 
peculiarly calculated to gall a fiery na- 
ture like that with which he is in con- 
flict. Still more unworthy is the manner 
in which he stoops—with motives not al- 
together free from revenge—to intrigue 
at Paris for the appointment of the 
Abbé Ternisien as his successor in pre- 
ference to Capdepont. This is the pro- 
ceeding which brings out in its fullest 
force the fierce remorseless nature of the 
latter. Until this event he has been at 
times human—sensible to religious im- 
pressions, and even to superstitious fears, 
as when he falls before the crucifix, be- 
lieving it to have addressed him. Hence- 
forth he knows neither pity, love, nor 
fear. Two devils have taken possession 
of his soul—hatred and ambition. Even 
the sudden death of Monseigneur de 
Roquebrun has no effect in softening his 
vindictive fury. It would be difficult to 
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find in any novel of modern times a 
scene of more horror than that in which 
he refuses to the remains of the dead 
bishop a place in the cathedral vaults, or 
even in the palace, and leaves the coffin 
in the open court all night exposed to 
the pitiless storm. Still more painful 
is the scene where Capdepont, who has 
hitherto appeared of all vices to be most 
free from hypocrisy, goes through a reg- 
ular comedy on receiving the news of his 
nomination to the bishopric, and playing 
admirably the part of humility and peni- 
tence, even submits to the neglect and 
affronts of the clergy, who believe him 
to have lost his appointment, only to 
suddenly turn and overwhelm them with 
the announcement that he is their 
bishop elect. It is difficult to tell 
who in these scenes we respect the 
least; for if Capdepont be terrible, we 
feel that he is at least exceptional; while 
the other characters, if taken as repre- 
sentatives of the clergy of the Gallican 
church, inspire us with still more regret 
at the low average of principle and feel- 
ing which the best among them exhibit. 
We feel almost inclined to echo the words 
of the Abbé Mical—himself one of the 
least creditable of the minor characters; 

Oh, holy Catholic Church ! something truly di- 
vine must needs be in thee, since thy priests have 
not succeeded in destroying thee. P. 218. 

The hypocrisy which, however foreign 
to Capdepont’s nature, has been developed 
out of his extreme ambition, actually car- 
ries him to Rome, where he represents 
his alliance with the Gallicans as a strat- 
agem employed in favor of the ultramon- 
tanes, and succeeds in securing his con- 
firmation as bishop of Lormicres. But 
this bishopric, which has been for fifty 
years his sole object of ambition, fails to 
satisfy him when attained. He now re- 
gards it but as one step in his upward 
progress. The story carries him on to 
the archbishopric and leaves him, engaged 
on a history of Pio Nono, and at present 
occupied with a chapter called ‘* Who 
will be the successor of Pio Nono ?” 
For the position he evidently contem- 
plates becoming a candidate, and the 
work leaves him in one of those dreams 
of preferment which may or may not be 
realized, 
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— Tue latter half of August and the 
first days of September may be truly call- 
ed the dead waste if not the middle of the 
year. It is blank, and dull, and depress- 
ing. True, the present season has been 
enlivened by a few enormous failures; but 
beyond the little plash caused by the sink- 
ing of fifteen or twenty millions of dol- 
lars into the waters of oblivion, there 
has not been a ripple on the surface of 
our society. The only ‘‘sensation” of 
the month was caused by the Baker trial 
in London, the occasion of which shall 
be passed over without other remark 
than this: that it is very plain that Col- 
onel Baker would not have gone so far 
as he did unless such adventures were 
not uncommon in England—which in- 
deed is confessed by some Englishmen 
and by some English journals; the fact 
being merely that Colonel Baker mistook 
his woman, an error which the same au- 
thorities admit is very easily committed. 
Next, that this is no palliation of his out- 
rage, which is not only a crime of the 
gravest kind, but an unpardonable of- 
fence against manhood and woman- 
hood, and a degradation of true gallant- 
ry, using that word in its best and high- 
est sense. That a man should undertake 
to compel a caress from an unwilling, 
shrinking, resisting woman is hideous, 
monstrous, and indeed quite unaccount- 
able. 


— Burt the trial was an event to be re- 
garded with admiration by the civilized 
world, and not only with admiration but 
with envy, which we of this country 
ought particularly to feel. It was not at 
all uncommon in its character to Eng- 
lishmen, but on that very account it is 
the more worthy of our consideration. In 
the first place it was prompt. The event 
itself had hardly ceased to be the sub- 
ject of conversation here—among men 
only, of course—when the London papers 
arrived with a full report of the trial 
which ended with the conviction of Col- 
onel Baker; a conviction which brought 
upon him not only a sentence of fine and 
imprisonment, but utter ruin as an officer 


and a gentleman. There is something 
very impressive in this sureness and 
swiftness of English justice. Law thus 
administered is a terror to evil-doers. 
Administered in an uncertain, halting 
fashion, it becomes their scorn, almost 
their laughing stock. And then what 
dignity and calmness in all the proceed- 
ings. They were simply the result of 
common sense in its highest form applied 
to the case before the court. The affair 
had been the subject of continual com- 
ment. It had caused so much excite- 
ment that on the morning of the trial 
the avenues to the court-room were all 
blocked up; the neighboring street was 
filled with a crowd of people so dense 
that the judge and the barristers and the 
witnesses could hardly make their way 
to the performancé of their duties. The 
prejudice against the prisoner, a ‘‘ swell” 
staff officer of the military camp at Al- 
dershot, was very great; the panel of 
jurors was from the very class, that of 
small respectable tradesmen, who would 
feel this prejudice most strongly; there 
was not a man of them, we may be sure, 
who had not discussed the affair freely 
every day since the offence became 
known; not one of them who had not 
“formed an opinion” in regard to it; 
and yet there was no quibbling over the 
question whether a dozen such men 
could listen to the testimony and bring 
in a verdict according to the law and the 
evidence. The jury was drawn and em- 
pannelled in a few minutes. There was 
not a challenge on either side; not one. 
Suppose that trial had taken place here: 
it would have been delayed on one pre- 
text or another for months—every day’s 
delay operating in favor of the prisoner— 
and the getting of a jury would have oc- 
cupied a week at least, and probably 
longer. But in this case the court seems 
actually to have got to work at the real 
business of the trial within half an hour 
after the judge took his seat. The in- 
dictment was read, the prisoner pleaded 
‘*Not guilty,” and the prosecuting offi- 
cer immediately opened the case in a 
speech brief, clear, without any straining 
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after effect, or any attempt to blacken 
Colonel Baker's character, and confining 
himself to a plain statement of the facts 
which he expected to prove. The excite- 
ment in the street among the crowd under 
the court-room windows continued, break- 
ing out into shouts and revilings. Where- 
upon, after a few minutes’ tolerance, the 
judge said, ‘‘It is impossible to adminis- 
ter justice in this confusion,” and order- 
ed the street to be cleared; and the street 
was cleared on the instant. The power 
of those English judges, and the calm de- 
cision with which they exercise it, is very 
impressive, and worthy of all admiration. 
Everything has to give way to the admin- 
istration of justice. The trial then went 
on; the witnesses gave their testimony 
without any attempt on the one side or 
the other to do anything else than simply 
to get at the facts of the case. 
counsel for the defence produced testi- 
mony as to character on the part of their 
client, who was spoken of in the highest 
terms by his superior officers; and to the 
great credit of the prisoner, as well as to 
their own, they did not seek to relieve 
him from the dreadful consequences of 
his act by casting any slur upon the char- 
acter of the young lady; something which 
it would have been quite easy for them at 
least to make a show of, owing to the so- 
cial conditions referred to in the begin- 
ning of our remarks. The only effort of 
the prisoner’s counsel was for the relief 
of their client from the graver of the two 
charges brought against him. The sum- 
ming up of the prosecuting counsel was 
marked by the same reserve that appear- 
ed in his opening. The case was clear 
against the prisoner, but the very lawyer 
whose duty it was to secure his conviction 
if possible, and who performed that duty 
with inexorable fidelity, treated him with 
respect, and refrained from all denuncia- 
tion, and aimed at no rhetorical effect. 
He did not even wail over the wounded 
honor of the young lady; he simply put 
the whole case clearly and strongly to the 
jury, and then left it with them and with 
the court. But the most admirable part 
of this admirable proceeding was that of 
the judge. His charge was a model 
charge. He did not argue the case for or 
against either side, nor did he merely re- 
capitulate the evidence and leave the jury 
without instruction. He sought to aid 
them, and to direct their judgments, not 
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as to what they should do, but as to what 
should be done. He pointed out to them 
very carefully and lucidly the distinction 
between the two offences with which the 
prisoner was charged, and did this in 
such an instructive manner that any per- 
son of ordinary intelligence could under- 
stand the point and form a sound judg- 
ment upon it. The jury, after fifteen 
minutes’ deliberation, acquitted Colonel 
Baker of the graver charge, but brought 
him in guilty of the minor offence. 
There was ample room for a week’s dis- 
cussion on the former point, ending with 
a disagreement. But common sense 
and justice were in the ascendant. Be- 
fore the case went to the jury the coun- 
sel for the prisoner asked to show, among 
other things, what would be the conse- 
quences of conviction to their client. 
This the judge positively refused to hear. 
The jury had nothing to do with the 
consequences of their verdict. They were 
empannelled to decide a fuct, and no- 
thing else. This is the very essence of 
jury trial, Our juries are constantly 
looking to consequences; and the result is 
that our jury trials are becoming absurd. 


Before passing sentence the judge ad- 
dressed the prisoner in a tone of calm 
dignity which made him seem almost a 
superior being, not only to the person 
whom he was addressing, but to all with- 


in his hearing. Assuming no superior- 
ity, he yet talked down from a serene 
height which made him seem like the 
embodiment of abstract justice. He did 
not denounce the prisoner; he even re- 
cognized his position and his previous 
character; and he spoke to him rather 
in the tone of a grieved and outraged 
father. Colonel Baker himself could not 
have taken exception to a single word 
that was addressed to him, and the con- 
demnation was therefore the more im- 
pressive. Sentence was then passed; the 
prisoner was immediately removed to his 
punishment; the court was cleared; and 
the whole affair was over. The proceed- 
ings seem to have occupied but three or 
four hours, In every respect that was a 
model trial. When shall we have one 
like it ? 


— A REPORT comes of the hanging of 
himself by a young man in a Massachu- 
setts village, who, we are told, was in easy 
circumstances, was only twenty-six years 
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old, and was engaged to be married the 
next Wednesday. And it is added that 
**no cause for his suicide is known.” 
What a contradiction in terms! The 
poor fellow was engaged to be married 
on Wednesday, and it was Sunday—a day 
of reflection—and only three days were 
to pass before he was ‘turned off,” and 
yet, to be told that no cause for his sui- 
cide is known! To be married in three 
days, and nocause for suicide ! Haunted 
by visions of prospective babies and mil- 
liners’ bills, and no cause for suicide ! 
And these are the days of social science 
and political economy. 


— In the midsummer heat there are 
sights to be seen in our great cities which 
are almost as touching and as awakening 
to sympathy as any of the sufferings 
brought upon the poor by winter. True, 
cold kills, and heat, unless in cases of 
unusual exposure, does not have an 
equally fatal effect upon the full-grown 
man or woman. But it is sad to see the 


poor clustering in the evening about the 
doors and hanging from the windows of 
their swarming, seething houses, trying 


to get a breath of fresh air. To see the 
poor weary mothers with their sweltering 
little babies is enough to break one’s heart. 
And even the sight of the servant-girls sit- 
ting in their areas and thankfully taking 
their momentary relaxation in that hum- 
ble place as a luxury, is one which cannot 
be passed by without a reflection upon the 
hardness of their lot by any person 
whose thoughts are not all centred upon 
himself. What must be the life of 
which that is the prized recreation ? We 
are all too indifferent to the enjoyment 
of life by those with whom we do not 
associate. And in particular we should 
not be thus indifferent in regard to those 
who are members of our own households, 
We see, indeed, that they have sufficient 
food, clothing, and shelter, we pay them 
for their services, and we are willing to 
contribute to save the poor from actual 
want. But ‘the life is more than meat 
and the body than raiment.” Life has 
other needs than those which merely se- 
cure its continuance. We shall not be 
truly Christian—say rather truly hu- 
mane—until we feel and act as if we 
were the keepers of our brothers’ happi- 
ness, 
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— A new kind of adulteration has 
been discovered, the adulteration of silk. 
It is effected not by the mingling of cot- 
ton with the fabric, but by the addition 
of weight in the process of dyeing. The 
“Scientific American” is our authority 
for the manner in which it is effected. 
A correspondent, a dyer, sends a skein 
of black silk one half of which he says is 
silk and the other half chiefly iron, added 
in the dyeing bath by chemical agents. 
Silk made in this way will not wear well; it 
“cuts,” we presume. He expresses his 
surprise at this freak of the manufactur- 
ers, and says that as silk is sold at retail 
by measure, and not by the pound, unless 
the adulteration adds to the length, it is 
difficult to see who is the gainer by this 
fraud. He can know very little of the 
feminine valuation of silk, or he would 
see the motive at once. Women are be- 
sotted for heavy silk. They seem to 
prize their fine garments just in propor- 
tion to the weight which they lay upon 
their shoulders, or rather upon their 
waists and hips. <A ‘‘rich heavy silk” 
is the desire of every woman's heart. 
She likes to feel oppressed by the pon- 
derous elegance of her apparel; so, as 
every woman cannot afford to pay for a 
burden of pure silk, the coveted weight 
is added by an infusion of iron by chem- 
ical means. Greater folly and worse 
taste than this desire for heavy fabrics 
there could not be. The beauty of any 
drapery is in its softness ard lightness, 
and the facility with which it falls into 
easy folds. Until women cease this mor- 
bid craving after stiff, heavy fabrics, 
they cannot attain the highest beauty of 
dress. 


— ‘On, the roast beef of old England, 
and oh, the old English roast beef!” 
John Bull has been wounded in the house 
of his friends; he has been touched deep- 
ly on a tender point. The sanctity of 
roast beef has been set at naught; its 
purity has been defiled; it has been des- 
ecrated before his very eyes. He has 
seen roast beef eaten in a manner quite 
unprecedented; and that anything should 
be done without a precedent is to Cousin 
John somewhat appalling—so appalling, 
indeed, that we wonder how his forefa- 
thers (and ours), if he has inherited their 
nature, ever mustered up courage to do 


the things that make the precedents, 
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Having seen roast beef thus degraded, he 
of course writes to his newspaper about 
it, and in this case the newspaper is the 
Liverpool ‘‘ Post.” In the columns of 
that friendly sheet he publishes his horror 
tothe world. Weare not exaggerating or 
coloring highly; he says: ‘‘I confess my 
own sensation of horror when I saw a 
gentleman place a lump of butter on his 
plate of meat, and then help himself, be- 
tween mouthfuls, from a plate of dam- 
son tart which stood alongside.” This 
was done by ‘‘an American,” and the 
horrified gentleman says that he is told 
that ‘‘ this is a common American style 
of feeding.” He appears to have been 
set in a very twitter of excitement and 
curiosity by the occurrence. He made 
inquiry of the waiter, and found out that 
the beef-and-iam-eating person was ‘a 
judge when he was at home,” and then 
he asked some questions upon the sub- 
ject, and was told that it was not an un- 
common circumstance for American pas- 
sengers by the steamers to be requested 
by the captains not to dip their knives 
and forks into dishes which are reserved 
for after-courses. And then he sails off 
into the regions of speculation, and at- 
tributes these table manners to the way 
of serving dinners at the American hotels, 
in a number of little dishes at once, the 
result of which is a habit ef eating mis- 
cellaneous and incongruous food. 


— Now this most characteristic per- 
formance is very absurd on the part of 
our horrified Englishman. He only 
makes himself ridiculous by such a let- 
ter. He is ridiculous from beginning to 
end, and on all accounts whatever. In 
the first place, as to his facts. Whoever 
told him that this was what he elegantly 
styles ‘‘a common style of feeding” in 
America was absolutely ignorant upon 
the subject. Hotel life and steamboat 
travelling bring all sorts of people into 
unaccustomed contact with each other; 
but who ever saw at a hotel or a steam- 
boat table a man eating plum tart with 
roast beef? If such an act ever has been 
seen (of which our knowledge is of nebu- 
lous vagueness), it was surely looked upon 
like any other extraordinary eccentricity. 
But if tart and beef ever were eaten to- 
gether, it was certainly no consequence 
of the style of serving in great hotels. 
For that style is of comparatively late 
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introduction, and the inclination toward 
a promiscuous mingling of viands is one 
of long standing in our rural districts, 
where it had its origin in the scarcity of 
servants and the desire to save trouble in 
table service. This brought several dishes 
upon the table at once (as was the cus- 
tom not very long since in England), 
with the result that many persons who 
were not over-dainty took incongruous 
viands upon their plates at the same time. 
But instead of this practice being in- 
creased by the hotel style of serving be- 
fore mentioned, it has, even with those 
among whom it once prevailed, steadily 
diminished during the very time in which 
this British critie supposes it to have 
grown up. And why, because a man has 
“Judge” before his name, should he be 
taken as a representative of American 
gentility ? He may beso; but he is quite 
as likely not to be. Our horrified censor 
is evidently quite ignorant of the slight 
occasion upon which a man mounts the 
style and title of judge in this country, 
and no less of the small degree of good 
breeding, or indeed of education of any 
kind, that goes to the making of some real 
judges under our elective dispensation. 


— Bvt ignorance is not the end of the 
ridiculousness of this British ebullition 
of scorn, which is lifted out of its infi- 
nitesimal insignificance into our empyre- 
an only to use it as an example. Sup- 
pose the man did eat plum tart and but- 
ter with his roast beef. Speaking for 
himself, the Nebulous Person would say 
that nothing at all eatable could well be 
nastier than this unheard-of mess. But 
if the man liked it, why should he not eat 
it? And why should he not be allowed 
to eat it without finding himself held up 
in the papers as a frightful example of 
‘the American style of feoding” ? Why? 
Our “ Britisher” tells us, in the begin- 
ning of his screed, because, ‘‘ With us, 
currant jelly is not considered a proper 
condiment for roast beef.” This, it is 
admitted, ‘‘may be a matter of taste”; 
but then ‘the line must be drawn some- 
where,” and so Taurus not unnaturally 
draws it at beef. But if he don’t like 
jam with his beef, in the name of Mrs, 
Glass, and by all the memories of the 
London tavern, let him eat his beef 
plain, and devour himself au naturel, 
and there an end. Why must he go 
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about making a fuss, and getting himself 
into a fume, and airing his horror, sim- 
ply because somebody does something 
that he, Taurus, is unaccustomed to do ? 
This is the smallest and narrowest kind 
of censorship; and yet we are constrained 
to say that of this kind are the greater 
part of the criticisms with which our good 
cousins favor us in regard to manners 
and customs. As to politics and finance, 
their criticisms are often just, and their 
advice sometimes sound. But when they 
undertake to lecture us upon other mat- 
ters, they generally make all the mistakes 
that this uneasy gentleman has made. 
They show that, in the first place, they 
are ignorant, in a great measure, as to 
the facts; next, that of the facts in their 
knowledge they are altogether unable to 
appreciate the significance; and, finally, 
the ground of their objection resolves it- 
self simply into the assertion that ‘‘ with 
us” it is not the custom to do thus and 
so. John Bull is not quite so far astray 
about America as once he was; but to 
get quite right he has yet two things to 
do: to inform himself as to the facts, and 
then to get it into his head that a thing 
may be right, although it is not as ‘* we 
do at home.” If to these he could add 
the conception that a man eccentric in 
habits or strange in person does not ne- 
cessarily represent the culture of a peo- 
ple, he would be nearer the truth than he 
has ever yet been about that strange 
country, ‘‘ America.” 


— Tue N. P. has seen a perfectly well- 
dressed woman; has actually met her 
face to face, looked upon her, and laid 
the unfading image of her aside in the 
most sacred recesses of his memory. She 
was not beautiful, nor even pretty: and 
so, madam, you may let down your nos- 
trils and uncurl the corners of your 
mouth. She had not even a fine figure, 
in which very important respect she was 
only ‘‘fair to middling,” as they say in 
trade. But as she approached the au- 
gust presence the misty form was con- 
scious of a subtle sense of pleasure. As 
she came nearer and nearer this increased, 
and when it became all too certain that it 
was not her beauty which awoke this de- 
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lightful sensation there was a moment of 
thoughtful hesitation in the nebulous 
mind, and then it became clear enough 
that it was the woman’s dress that was 
so beautiful, and that it was the extreme 
rarity of this particular kind of beauty 
which made the sensation we have men- 
tioned. Of course we must tell what this 
dress was. Nothing easier. It wasa sim- 
ple loose gown high upon the shoulders, 
girdled closely but not tightly at the waist, 
and falling in light easy folds, not to the 
ground, but nearly to the ground behind 
and not quite so low before, so that as 
the woman walked not even the hem of 
her garments swept the sidewalk. There 
was not a flounce, or a ruffle, or a plait, 
or a patch of trimming of any kind upon 
the dress, the skirt of which was ample 
enough to afford perfect ease of motion 
and to be graceful, but was not full, 
was not tied back, did not hang over a 
byytl,; and there was no over-skirt. 
The material was muslin, or some cotton 
stuff; and—oh, madam! read, mark, 
and inwardly digest—it was not starch- 
ed. It did not stand stiff, or break up 
into patches, or make a rustling and a 
crackling as she walked. It was soft in 
texture, soft in its outlines, and noise- 
less. Had it no ornament at all? Yes, 
indeed. Around the bottom hem, at the 
wrists and at the throat, there was a nar- 
row figured border of blue, beautiful in 
design and in color, which gave the dress 
a perfect finish, and was attractive in 
itself without being at all obtrusive. 
Over this dress she wore a short, light 
garment of the same material, sleeveless 
and falling to the hips, The effect was 
more beautiful than that of anything in 
the way of costume that has been seen in 
New York for a generation except per- 
haps Miss Ada Dyas’s second dress in the 
‘*Shaughraun.” This costume might 
have been worn by a Greek woman, by 
Aspasia herself, to the delight of Peri- 
cles, and yet there was nothing about it 
which seemed outré or even strange, ex- 
cept its simple elegance. Who the wo- 
man was who thus clothed herself with 
beauty will probably ever remain a neb- 
ulous fact in the modern history of cos- 
tume. 
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